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Suction  Gas  Producers. 

BY  OSKAR  NAGEL.* 

The  new  name  has  to  a  large  extent 
created  the  opinion  that  a  new  kind  of 
gas  is  used  in  these  plants,  which  is  not 
the  case.  Suction  gas-producers  are  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  simplified  form  of  the 
well-known  gas-producer  plants,  which 
Dowson,  as  the  first,  used  for  driving  gas 
engines.  While  in  the  older  type  a  steam 
jet  blower  was  used  for  furnishing  air 
mixed  with  steam  to  the  generator,  in  the 
new  suction  gas  producer,  the  gas  pro¬ 
duced  is  drawn  from  the  generator  by  the 
engine  itself.  This  change  simplifies  the 
construction  considerably.  While  in  the 
pressure  plants  a  boiler  is  used  for  fur¬ 
nishing  steam  to  the  blower  and  a  holder 
for  regulating  the  flow  of  gas,  in  the  suc¬ 
tion  type  the  heat  of  the  gas  produced 
is  used  for  generating  the  steam,  and  the 
supply  of  gas  is  regulated  by  the  demand 
of  the  engine. 

•  Producer  gas  is  made  by  oxidation  of 
carbon.  At  about  750  deg.  the  generation 
of  carbon  dioxide  starts.  At  about  1300 
deg.  carbon  dioxide  is  formed  exclusive¬ 
ly.  At  higher  temperatures  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide  is  also  formed  and  at  1800  deg.  this 
gas  exclusively  is  generated.  This  is  the 
result  to  be  obtained  in  producers.  If 
done  perfectly,  70  per  cent,  of  the  car¬ 
bon  is  transformed  into  carbon  monoxide 
and.  30  per  cent,  is  contained  in  the  heat 
of  the  gas  leaving  the  producer.  If  the 
gas  is  burnt  hot  this  heat  is  not  lost,  but 
if  it  has  to  be  used  cold,  as  in  gas  en¬ 
gines,  the  heat  is  lost.  For  decreasing 
this  loss,  steam  is  added  to  the  gasifying 
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air.  At  the  high  temperature  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  the  steam  is  decomposed  into  hydro¬ 
gen,  which  increases  tne  thermal  value 
of  the  gas,  and  oxygen,  which  forms  car¬ 
bon  monoxide  and  causes  higher  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  valuable  components  of  the 
gas,  by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  nitro¬ 
gen  contained. 

By  this  method  up  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
thermal  value  of  the  coal  is  utilized,  the 
heat  of  the  gas  containing  only  9  per  cent. 
The  producer  works  at  a  lower  tempera¬ 
ture  and  the  grates  last  longer.  The  heat 
of  the  gas  can  be  utilized  for  generating 
the  steam  to  be  added,  which  increases 
the  theoretical  possible  efficiency  to  9^ 
per  cent.  In  practice  this  result  is  not 
reached,  but  the  actual  efficiency  is  85  per 
cent,  to  86  per  cent. ;  much  higher  than 
the  efficiency  of  steam  plants. 

Fuels, high  in  fixed  carbon  and  low  in 
bituminous  matter  are  much  better  adapt¬ 
ed  for  use  in  producers  than  bituminous 
coals.  In  using  the  latter  an  apparatus 
has  to  be  installed  for  either  removing 
the  tar  or  avoiding  its  formation.  Avoid¬ 
ing  is  preferable,  as  such  plants  are  less 
complicated  and  less  heat  value  is  lost. 
I'herefore,  the  bituminous  components 
have  to  be  decomposed  as  far  as  possible 
into  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide.  For 
hard  fuels  like  anthracite,  coke  or  char¬ 
coal,  plain  producers  are  used,  which  are 
lined  with  firebricks.  The  mixture  of  air 
and  steam  enters  below  the  grate  and  the 
gas  leaves  after  heating  the  green  coal. 

The  gasification  of  bituminous  fuels  re¬ 
quires  a  different  construction  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  In  approaching  the  glowing  part 
of  the  fuel  bed  the  tar  is  given  off,  so  that 
in  an  ordinary  producer  only  gas  high  in 
tar  contents  can  be  generated.  These 
tarry  substances  can  be  decomposed  at 
high  temperature  into  hydrogen,  carbon 
dioxide  and  carbon  monoxide.  If  passed 
again  through  glowing  coal,  the  tar  is  de¬ 
stroyed  and  at  the  same  time  utilized.  The 
simplest  way  to  do  this  is  to  connect  two 
or  more  producers,  one  behind  the  other, 
so  that  the  gas  generated  in  the  first  pro¬ 
ducer,  which  is  charged  with  fresh  coal, 
goes  through  the  second  producer,  which 
contains  hard  fuel  or  fuel  out  of  which 
the  bituminous  parts  have  already  been 
removed.  An  example  of  such  a  combina¬ 
tion  is  the  producer  plant  of  Jahns,  which 
is  used  in  Germany  for  gasifying  a  low- 
grade  residuum  of  the  coal  mines  con¬ 
taining  about  25  per  cent,  combustible 
matter.  Jahns  is  using  four  producers, 
which  are  filled  alterhately.  The  gas.  com¬ 
ing  from  that  producer  which  is  charged 
with  green  coal,  goes,  at  the  same  time, 
through  three  other  producers  in  which 
the  gasification  has  so  far  progressed  that 
ro  tar  is  present  in  them. 


NO.  23. 

In  this  system  the  producer  is  filled 
with  coal,  the  entire  contents  gasified,  and 
then  all  clinkers  removed  by  emptying  out 
the  producer.  Otherwise  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  use  such  a  low-grade  fuel.  The 
heat  of  the  clinker  after  removal  from 
the  Jahns  producer  is  utilized  for  pre¬ 
heating  the  air  and  generating  steam.  It 
is  not  removed  until  it  is  entirely  cooled 
off. 

For  ordinary  fuels  and  small  plants  this 
system  is  rather  complicated,  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  producer  construction,  in  which  the 
gas  outlet  is  provided  near  the  grate,  has 
been  devised  in  Germany  for  gasifying 
lignite  briquettes.  This  works  by  down 
draught  and  is  charged  from  the  top. 
The  tarry  gases  go  through  the  glowing 
fuel  and  the  tar  is,  also,  converted  into 
gas. 

The  more  perfect  producer  plants  for 
bituminous  fuels  combine  practically  two 
producers  into  one,  i.  e.,  the  producer  has 
two  “burning  layers,”  one  on  top  and  one 
on  the  bottom,  the  gas  being  removed  be¬ 
tween  the  two.  The  process  in  its  first 
stage  is  similar  to  the  common  retort  gas 
process;  the  upper  layer  corresponds  to 
the  retort,  the  tarry  matters  are  driven 
out,  and  the  fuel  coked.  In  the  lower 
layer  the  tar  is  fixed  and  the  coke  gasified. 
Working  is  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
air  admitted  to  each  of  the  two  burning 
layers.  The  gas  leaving  these  producers 
is  fairly  cool,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  an  evaporator,  but  with  a  producer 
for  anthracite  or  coke  such  an  evaporator 
of  sufficient  size  is  essential. 

The  gas  produced  must  be  washed  and 
generally  also  filtered.  The  washing  is 
done  in  scrubbers,  usually  filled  with 
coke.  Filtering  is  done  in  purifying  boxes 
containing  wooden  shavings.  The  sul¬ 
phur  content  is  generally  ignored  if  the 
gas  is  to  be  used  for  gas  engines.  If, 
however,  the  gas  is  to  be  used  for  heat¬ 
ing  purposes,  a  sulphur  purifier  is  used 
as  in  illuminating  gas  manufacture. 

Mond’s  producer  plants  deserve  men¬ 
tion.  In  this  producer,  which  is  of  ordi¬ 
nary  construction,  soft  coal  is  gasified 
for  the  purpose  of  claiming  the  by-prod¬ 
ucts,  especially  the  ammonia.  As  the 
first  cost  of  these  plants  is  high,  this  con¬ 
struction  can  be  used  only  for  large  units, 
but.  as  all  the  by-products  are  utilized, 
the  gas  produced  is  cheap. 

The  problem  of  gasifying  soft  coal  in 
simple  suction  gas  producers,  and  utilizing 
the  heating  value  of  the  tar.  is  yet  to  be 
solved,  but  there  can  hardlv  be  any  doubt 
that  this  will  be  successfully  done  in  the 
future. 

Producers  have  not  only  themselves  a 
high  efficiency,  but  if  the  gas  is  used  in 
gas  engines  we  have  the  higher  efficiency 
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of  the  gas  engine,  also  the  coal  consump¬ 
tion  in  suction  gas-producer  power  plants 
is  consequently  considerably  lower  than 
in  steam  plants  of  equal  capacity.  In 
well  designed  plants,  using  anthracite  and 
engines  of  50  h.p.  and  above,  07-0.9  lb. 
of  coal  per  h.p.  hour  are  consumed  at  full 
load.  With  coke  the  consumption  is  high¬ 
er,  in  proportion  to  the  lower  (15-20  per 
cent.)  fuel  value  of  coke  as  compared  to 
anthracite.  With  lignite  briquettes,  the 
heating  value  of  which  is  only  about  0.6 
of  tjie  value  of  anthracite,  to  lb. 
are  used  per  h.p.  hour.  These  results 
cannot  be  approached  by  steam  engines. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  of  some  importance 
Frequently,  but  not  always,  anthracite  and 
coke  are  more  expensive  than  steam  coal. 
This  changes  somewhat  the  proportion  of 
cost  between  gas  and  steam  power.  Under 
ordinary'  conditions  suction-gas  works  at 
Yi  to  1/3,  and  sometimes  the  fuel  cost 
of  steam  power.  This  is  shown  by  many 
electric  central  stations  and  water  works 
that  are  working  in  Europe  with  producer 
gas  power.  The  attendance  required  is 
extremely  slight  and  the  life  of  an  in¬ 
stallation  is  long ;  the  cost  of  mainte¬ 
nance  is  also  low  when  compared  to  steam 
plants. 


Magnetite  Deposits  and  Mining  a 
Mineville,  N.  Y.— IV. 


BY  J.  H.  GRANBERY. 

The  conditions  accompanying  the  pe¬ 
culiar  characteristics  of  the  ore  are  met 
by  crushing,  drying  and  sizing  the  ore 
before  treating  it  on  the  magnetic  sep¬ 
arators.  This  physical  treatment  follows 
the  cobbing  process  at  the  Harmony 
Mines,  and  precedes  the  magnetic  separ¬ 
ation  in  Mills  No.  i  and  2. 

About  four  years  ago  Witherbee,  Sher¬ 
man  &  Co.  began,  by  the  erection  of  a 
plant  for  magnetic  separation,  the  pres¬ 
ent  extensive  concentrating  works.  The 
process  has  been  a  commercial  success  and 
the  improvements  introduced  have  tended 
to  lower  the  percentage  of  phosphorus, 
especially  in  the  Old  Bed  ores. 

The  New  Bed  and  Harmony  ores  are 
low  in  phosphorus  and  vary  in  iron  con¬ 
tents  from  40  to  69  per  cent.  The  Old 
Bed  ores  are  high  in  phosphorus  and 
carry  from  1.35  to  2.25  per  cent,  of  it.  The 
separation  of  the  latter  requires  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  apatite  or  phosphorus  bear¬ 
ing  gangue,  this  is  practically  non-mag- 
netic  and  determines  the  class  of  treatment 
required.  The  apatite  varies  in  color  and 
in  the  size  of  crystals,  that  with  a  deep 
red  color  develops  magnetic  properties  of 
sufficient  strength  to  carry  some  free 
crystals  into  the  iron  concentrates.  They 
also  adhere  to  the  crystals  of  magnetite 
in  a  more  marked  degree  than  the  gjreen 
or  yellow  varieties.  The  yellow  crystals 
break  away  freely  from  the  magnetic 
material.  When  the  latter  is  in  the  form 
of  crude  ore,  or  in  large  crystalline  frag¬ 


ments,  it  is  readily  handled  by  cobbing. 
When  the  ore  is  massive,  or  when  the 
crystals  of  magnetite  and  apatite  are  both 
small  and  freely  disseminated  throughout 
the  mass,  finer  crushing  is  necessary  for 
the  same  degree  of  concentration. 

The  cobbing  plant  is  near  “B”  shaft, 
the  skips  dumping  into  a  chute  which 
feeds  a  30xi8-in.  Blake  crusher,  one  of 
four  made  by  Blake  and  weighing  29  tons 
each ;  three  of  these  are  used  at  this  plant, 
the  fourth  being  at  the  works  of  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company.  The  skip 
dumping  arrangement  is  the  same  as 
shown  for  the  other  shafts.  The  crusher 
is  driven  from  a  jack  shaft  which  is 
belted  from  a  loo-h.p.  G.  E.  induction 
motor,  form  M,  class  6 — 100 — 500,  with 
form  T  controller,  operating  on  440  volts. 

The  material  is  crushed  to  i}4-in. 
size,  and  is  conveyed  from  the  crusher 
by  a  20-in.  Robin’s  belt  to  a  bin  over  a 
Ball  &  Norton  single  drum  separator. 
After  passing  through  the  separator  the 
cobbed  product  and  the  tailings  are  taken, 
on  separate  20-in.  Robins  belt  conveyors, 
up  an  incline  to  storage  bins.  These  two 
conveyors  are  operated  by  a  rope  drive 
with  weighted  tension  carriage ;  an  in¬ 
clined  walkwa.y  is  placed  centrally  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  quartering  drive  from  the  jack- 
shaft  to  the  rope-drive  countershaft  is 
interesting;  the  belt  passes  around  a  pul¬ 
ley  on  the  jack  shaft,  ascends  vertically, 
quartering  as  it  does  so,  and  passes  over 
the  driving  pulley  onr  the  countershaft; 
thence  it  descends  vertically,  quartering 
around  an  idle  pulley  set  in  line  with  the 
driver,  and  ascends  vertically  again, 
quartering  around  another  idle  pulley  set 
in  line  with  the  driven  pulley;  and  then 
quarters  down  again  to  the  driver.  It 
is  possible,  by  this  arrangement,  to  drive 
two  shafts  in  line  with  each  other  in  op¬ 
posite  directions  at  the  top;  and  two 
shafts  in  line  with  each  other  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  bottom;  with  the  four 
shafts  set  at  90  degrees. 

The  cobbed  product  and  tailing^s  storage 
bins  are  set  over  and  alongside,  respec¬ 
tively  of  two  tracks,  upon  which  the 
“jimmies”  run.  The  “jimmy”  is  a  hopper- 
bottom  car  of  standard  gage,  fitted  with  a 
powerful  brake  and  a  simple  latching  de¬ 
vice.  The  product  is  known  as  “Har¬ 
mony  cobbed”;  it  is  a  coarse  mag;netite 
with  little  or  no  gangue  and  runs  about 
61  per  cent,  iron ;  it  is  used  to  mix  with 
lower-grade  ores,  its  size  is  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  furnace  handling, 
and  it  is  uniform  in  its  iron  content.  This 
last  is  of  importance  to  the  fumace-man, 
who  can  do  better  work  with  ores  of 
uniform  composition  than  is  practicable 
with  those  which  carry  a  variable  content 
of  iron.  The  tailings  carry  enough  mag¬ 
netite  to  be  concentrated  in  the  separator 
mill  (No.  1)  by  finer  crushing  and  separ¬ 
ation.  The  cobbed  ore  is  shipped  directly 
in  the  “jimmies”  or  in  steel  ore  cars  to 
the  wharves  or  railroad  connection,  and 


the  tailings  are  taken  (by  the  “jimmies”) 
from  the  storage  bin  to  Mill  No.  i  for 
further  treatment. 

Mill  No.  I  treats  the  crude  ore  from 
“A”  shaft  of  the  Harmony  mines,  and  the 
tailings  from  the  cobbing  plant.  The  rail¬ 
road  connection  will  be  seen  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  map  Fig.  9',  which  shows 
the  location  of  the  more  important  build¬ 
ings.  Here  the  ore  is  dumped  and 
weighed,  passing  into  a  bin  which  feeds 
a  30xi8-in.  Blake  crusher,  operating  at 
250  r.p.m.,  after  which  it  is  screened  down 
to  mesh.  The  fines  go  direct  to  a 

dryer,  and  the  oversize  passes,  first, 
through  a  Gates  fine  crusher,  size  H;  or 
through  a  Gates,  size  3,  crusher,  after 
which  it,  too,  is  fed  to  the  dryer. 

The  dryer  is  vertical,  built  of  “old  fur¬ 
nace”  brick;  these  are  of  large  size,  about 
4x6x12  in.,  and  have  a  glossy,  vitreous 
surface;  the  silica  content  is  high.  The 
bars  over  which  the  material  slides  in  its 
passage  through  the  heated  zone  are  of 
cast  iron  tees,  5  in.  wide  on  the  top  face 
(the  flange)  and  with  a  shallow  stem. 


FIG.  1.  BALL  &  NORTON  SINGLE  DRUM 
SEPARATOR. 


They  are  arranged  in  horizontal  rows, 
six  in  a  row,  and  with  the  rows  6  in. 
apart  vertically;  the  bars  are  staggered. 
Six  rows  parallel  to  and  underneath  each 
other  are  followed  by  six  rows  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  six,  and  the  same  alter¬ 
nating  arrangement  is  continued  to  the 
bottom  row.  In  falling  over  these  bars, 
the  body  of  ore  is  broken  up  and  permits 
a  free  circulation  of  hot  air  throughout 
the  mass.  The  ore  being  fed  in  at  the 
top  of  the  dryer  passes  constantly  into  a 
hotter  zone,  the  heated  gases  from  the 
grate  passing  from  bottom  to  top  of  the 
stack. 

The  dryer  is  made  with  a  bridge  wall, 
and  an  outside  furnace.  The  gases  from 
the  latter  divide  and  pass  over  the  bridge 
wall,  and  up  the  chimney  respectively. 
The  latter  is  close  to  the  shaft  of  the 
dryer  and  connected  with  it  through  two 
openings  in  the  walls  which  serve  to  ad¬ 
mit  or  exhaust  the  gases  to  or  from  the 
shaft  of  the  dryer.  The  eddying  effect 
obtained  by  this  method  tends  to  raise  the 
capacity  of  the  dryer. 

'Tbia  Journal,  May  26,  1906,  p.  998. 
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FIG.  2.  FLOW-SHEET  OF  MILL  NO.  2. 


From  the  dryer,  the  material  is  fed  to 
a  Ball  &  Norton  single  drum  magnetic 
separator,  known  as  a  “cobber,”  and  shown 
in  principle,  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  i.  The 
cobbed  ore  from  this  goes  to  a  shipping 
bin  and  the  tails  pass  through  a  set  of 
“Anaconda”  rolls  40x15  in.,  with  Latrobe 
steel  shells,  operating  at  50  r.p.m.  Thence 
it  is  elevated  and  passed  over  a  ^-in. 
tower  screen,  from  which  it  is  fed  to 
two  Ball  &  Norton  belt  separators,  of  the 
type  illustrated  in  this  Journal  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  issue  (January  13,  1906,  p.  75). 
The  separated  ore,  known  as  “heads”  is 
carried  to  the  shipping  bins  by  a  Robins 
belt  conveyor,  the  tailings  being  further 
treated  by  two  additional  separators  of 
the  same  type  but  operating  on  a  heavier 
current  and  with  a  consequently  higher 
magnetic  flux.  This  removes  the  last  of 
the  iron-bearing  material  to  the  point  of 
economic  operation,  and  the  tailings  go 
directly  to  the  pile.  The  iron  bearing 
material  is  further  reduced  by  a  pair 
of  36xi4-in.  “Reliance”  rolls,  also  fitted 
with  Latrobe  steel  shells,  operating  at 
100  r.p.m.  Final  separation  is  made  by 
two  other  Ball  &  Norton  belt-type 
separators,  and  the  product  is  carried  to 
the  shipping  bins  by  a  20-in.  Robins  belt 
conveyor.  The  tailings  go  to  the  pile, 
and  are  transferred  to  it  in  an  ii-in.  belt 
conveyor  of  the  same  type.  The  one  tail¬ 
ings  conveyor  is  used  for  all  waste. 

The  power  supply  for  Mill  No.  i  is 
furnished  by  four  so-h.p.  Crocker- Wheeler 
direct-current  motors,  operating  on  220 
volts  at  889  r.p.m.  A  75-h.p.  G.E.  induc¬ 
tion  motor  of  form  K,  class  6-75-500  is 
also  used,  operating  on  440  volts  through 
a  75-kw..  type  HT.  transformer.  The 
conveyors  and  other  light  machinery  are 
operated  by  belting  from  a  motor  house, 
built  as  a  part  of  the  mill,  but  divided 


scription  is  therefore  omitted  on  account 
of  the  space  required.  The  essential  feat¬ 
ures  of  the  process  will  be  understood 
from  an  examination  of  the  diagram.  Fig. 
2,  and  the  longitudinal  section.  Fig.  3, 
which  is  typical  of  both  mills.  The  points 
of  difference  only  will  be  noted.  The 


G.  E.  induction  motors,  each  of  form  K, 
class  6-60-500,  and  operating  on  440  volts. 
A  lo-h.p.  G.E.  induction  motor  of  form  K 
class  4-10-750  is  used  to  drive  the  convey¬ 
ors  running  to  the  shipping  bins.  These 
are  over  the  tracks  and  are  shown  clearly 
in  the  illustration  Fig.  4,  which  also  shows, 


from  it  to  keep  dust  and  grit  from  the 
bearing  parts. 

Mill  No.  2  treats  the  Old  Bed  ore,  which 
is  high  in  phosphorus.  The  treatment 
here  is  similar  in  many  points  to  that 
given  in  Mill  No.  i,  and  a  complete  de- 


FIG.  3.  DIAGRAMMATIC  SECTION  OF  MILL  NO.  2. 

motors  for  driving  machinery  in  this  mill 
are  enclosed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
protect  their  wearing  parts.  The  conveyou 
motors,  and  others  in  places  particularly 
exposed  to  grit  and  dust,  are  boxed  in. 
The  power  is  furnished  by  three  60-h.p. 


in  the  distance,  the  Bonanza  shaft  house, 
and  the  Old  Bed  power-house  stack.  The 
electrician’s  repair  shop  and  the  motor 
house  are  in  the  immediate  foreground. 

This  mill  is  divided  into  the  crushing, 
the  separating  and  the  re-treating  plants. 
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Each  of  these  divisions  is  also  independ¬ 
ent,  so  far  as  its  power  is  concerned;  the 
motors  are  arranged  to  control  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  conveyors  in  each  division 
without  reference  to  the  others.  Between 
each  division  bins  are  installed  with  stor¬ 
age  capacity  for  two  hours’  run. 

The  Wetherill  type  F  separator  shown 
In  Fig.  5,  consists  of  tw’o  electro-mag- 
nets  with  extended  pole  pieces,  N  S ;  an 
armature  composed  of  alternate  disks  of 
iron  and  brass  revolves  between  them. 
The  brass  disks  being  non-magnetic,  re¬ 


drum.  This  may  be  satisfactorily  shown 
by  sliding  a  paper  containing  iron  filings 
to  and  fro  over  the  top  of  a  permanent 
magnet.  The  agitation  permits  the  non¬ 
magnetic  particles  to  fall  from  the  drum 
in  the  form  of  tailings.  The  magnetic  ma¬ 
terial  is  carried  around  the  drum  to  the 
break  in  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  there 
is  thrown  out  and  into  a  chute  or  hopper. 

The  Wetherill  type  E  separator  is 
used  on  slightly  magnetic  substances.  The 
material  to  be  separated  is  fed  uniformly 
upon  a  longitudinal  belt  from  a  feed  roller. 


with  the  apatite  in  pure  white  grains. 

The  economic  commercial  recovery  is 
less  than  the  point  to  which  recovery  may 
be  ordinarily  carried ;  thus — the  Harmony 
cobbed  and  Old  Bed  concentrates  have 
run  respectively  6o  and  65  per  cent,  iron, 
but  the  contents  may  be  raised  from  5 
to  10  per  cent,  more  if  the  additional 
contents  prove  valuable  enough  to  over¬ 
balance  the  economic  ratio  of  operation. 
In  concentration  beyond  the  averages 
given  above,  the  added  percentage  is  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  expense  of  the  granular 
characteristics  of  the  ore.  That  is,  it 
means  a  larger  proportion  of  finely  ground 
material  which  is  likely  to  be  blown  away 
and  lost  in  furnace  charging.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  less  suitable  as  a  commercial  pro¬ 
duct,  except  for  special  purposes.  Ex¬ 
tended  experiments  to  determine  this  point 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  S.  Norton,  the 
general  manager  of  the  plant;  to  whom  1 
take  this  means  of  expressing  my  thanks 
for  information  and  courtesies  rendered. 

In  the  tower  screens,  the  finest  screens 
of  the  series  are  uppermost,  so  that  the 
oversize  may  scrub  the  fines  through  and 
more  effectively  size  them.  The  object  of 
frequent  screening  is  the  elimination  of 
the  coarse  ore  at  each  stage,  thus  prevent¬ 
ing  pulverization.  About  65  per  cent,  of 
the  finished  product  consists  of  particles 
larger  than  ten  mesh,  a  desirable  size  for 
blast  furnace  use. 

The  belt  elevators  used  in  the  mills  are 
fitted  with  buckets  of  the  two  standard 
sizes  10x6x6  in.  and  12x8x8  in.,  they  oper¬ 
ate  at  a  belt  speed  of  275  ft.  per  min.  The 
conveyors  used  in  both  mills  and  in  the 
cobbing  plant  are  of  the  14-,  16-,  and  20- 
in.  sizes.  The  cobbing  plant  conveyors 
are  operated  by  3  head  drives,  and  the  two 
mills  include  4  tail-driven  and  ii  head- 
driven  i6-in  conveyors,  and  15  head-driven 
20-in.  conveyors.  The  14-in.  conveyors 
are  four  in  number;  all  tail-driven. 


tnlef  i 


Section  1  hrough  C-D  Section  Through  A  B 

FIG.  5.  THE  WETHERILL  TYPE  “f”  (KOWAND)  SEPAK.XTOK. 

liing  to  end  of  the  machine,  the  most 
highly  magnetic  material  being  carried  off 
at  the  first  cross  belt  or  magnet,  and  the 
three  following  belts  taking  the  less  mag¬ 
netic  material.  What  material  is  delivered 
over  the  end  of  the  main  belt  is  practic¬ 
ally  non-magnetic.  The  machines  have 
four  sets  of  poles  and  will  therefore  make 
four  products,  and  tailings.  The  first  set 
takes  the  magnetite  and  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  take  hom-blende  and  the 
magnetic  particles  of  the  apatite  mentioned 
as  sometimes  being  found.  Silica  goes 


Front  Elevation  b 


End  p  Elevation 


Having  considered  carefully  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  a  change,  says  H.  J.  Hap- 
good,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  find 
a  new  position  before  resigning  your  pres¬ 
ent  one.  In  the  eyes  of  almost  every  em¬ 
ployer  the  man  at  work  has  a  value  at 
least  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  one  out 
of  a  job.  To  be  able  to  say  “I  am  em¬ 
ployed  and  am  giving  satisfaction,”  supple¬ 
menting  this  with  good  reasons  for  de¬ 
siring  a  change,  has  proved  the  open  ses¬ 
ame  to  many  a  first-class  opportunity. 
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Control  of  Hydraulic  Mining — IL 


BV  WILLIAM  W.  HARTS. 


Harriers — The  barriers  are  to  be  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  weirs  extending  across  the  river, 
where  the  banks  are  high  enough  to  afford 
large  impounding  capacity;  the  first  is  lo¬ 
cated  a  few  miles  below  Smartsville.  This 
first  barrier  was  the  only  one  estimated 
for  in  the  present  project;  but  it  was  to  be 
supplemented  by  others  higher  up  the 
river  as  soon  as  it  was  filled;  and  still 
others  to  be  located  and  built  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Four  dams  of  various  design  were 
tried;  three  in  the  Yuba  and  one  in  Beat 
river ;  but  all  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  first  freshet. 

The  design  next  tried  was  much 
stronger.  It  is  anchored  to  the  river¬ 
beds  with  piles,  and  tied  together  longi¬ 
tudinally  with  two  timber  bulkheads.  The 
first  step  in  this  dam  (6  ft.  above  the  river 
bed),  is  comprised  of  rock-fill,  held  in 
place  by  concrete  blocks  weighing  about 


third  and  fourth  rows  being  i8  ft.  Piles  Every  12  ft.  the  piles  in  a  tier  up-and- 
are  at  6-ft.  centers  in  the  uppermost  row ;  downstream  are  connected  at  their  upper 
at  i2-ft.  centers  in  the  two  middle  rows;  ends  with  i-in.  galvanized-wire  cable.  A 
and  at  3-ft.  centers  in  the  lowest  row.  timber  bulkhead,  3  in.  thick,  is  spiked  to 


FIG.  9.  SUCCESSFUL  CLOSING  OF  DAM. 


FIG.  10.  FIRST  STEP  FINISHED  OF  YUBA  DAM  SERIES. 


the  upstream,  and  another  to  the  down¬ 
stream,  row  of  piles ;  and  is  carried  as 
deep  as  the  water  in  the  river  would  per¬ 
mit.  Between  the  first  two  rows  of  piles 
is  placed  a  fill  of  rock  which  was  brought 
up  to  a  subgrade,  so  that  when  covered  by 
the  concrete  rocks  (1.5  ft.  thick),  the  hight 
of  the  barrier  would  l)e  6  ft.  above  the 
average  level  of  the  river  bed.  Concrete 
blocks  (about  10  ft.  square  and  1.5  ft. 
thick)  are  built  in  place  over  all  this  fill, 
connecting,  by  a  rollerway,  with  an  apron 
20  ft.  wide  resting  on  the  river  bed  below 
the  dam. 

The  upstream  slope  is  protected  by  an 
inclined  layer  of  large  rock,  laid  in  port- 
land  cement  mortar.  The  concrete  slabs 
of  the  top  surface  of  the  dam  and  those 
of  the  apron,  are  separated  from  eacn 
other  by  tar-paper  joints;  and,  to  pre¬ 
vent  dislocation  by  the  river  currents,  are 
connected  in  the  direction  of  the  stream 
flow,  with  i-in.  galvanized-wire  cables  (3 


ten  tons  each,  molded  in  place  over  the 
rock-fill,  and  connected  with  wire  cables 
embedded  in  the  concrete.  Leakage  is 
checked  by  the  timber  bulkheads.  A 
broad  apron  (20  ft.  wide,  with  a  6-ft.  lip) 
diminishes  the  scour  at  the  toe,  that  other¬ 
wise  might  undermine  the  dam.  A  slop¬ 
ing  up-stream  face  prevents  damage  from 
drift.  It  is  thus  seen  that  most  of  the 
weaknesses  of  the  previous  dams  have 
been  remedied  in  the  new  type.  This  dam 
has  passed  successfully  through  its  first 
high-water  season  without  any  sign  of 
weakness,  and  is  the  first  dam  to  withstand 
a  single  freshet  in  the  lower  Yuba  river 

The  dam  is  the  first  of  a -series  of  steps 
of  which  the  ultimate  barrier  will  be  com¬ 
posed,  and  consists  of  four  rows  of  piles; 
the  two  upper  intervals  lietween  rows  be¬ 
ing  10  ft.,  and  the  interval  between  the 

•Abstracted  from  a  paper  (“The  control  of 
hydraulic  mining  In  California  by  the  Federal 
Government”),  presented  May  2,  1906,  by 
Capt.  William  W.  Harts.  TT.  S.  A. :  Proccril- 
inps  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Vol.  XXXIT,  No.  2.  Feb.. 
1906;  pp.  95-124. 


FIG.  II.  FIRST  STEP  WITH  WATER  BACKING  UP. 
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ft.  apart)  embedded  in  the  concrete.  The 
cables  connecting  the  piles  referred  to 
above,  are  also  embedded  in  a  narrow  strip 
of  concrete  (18  in.  square)  which  helps 
bind  the  heads  of  piles  together  in  each 
tier  and  separates  the  large  blocks.  Ex¬ 
cepting  these  narrow  strips,  the  concrete 
slabs  rest  on  the  river  bottom  only,  and 
are  not  supported  on  the  piles.  They  are 
jointed  so  that  they  are  free  to  move  ver¬ 
tically,;  the  cables  acting  as  hinges.  This 


The  first  step  of  the  permanent  dam 
having  proved  so  satisfactory,  the  Com¬ 
mission  decided  to  build  the  second  step 
during  the  following  low-water  season ; 
and  contracts  were  let  in  May,  1905.  This 
work  is  now  completed.  The  elevation  of 
the  second  step  is  8  ft.,  making  the  total 
hight  of  the  dam  14  ft.  The  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  second  step  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  first  step.  In  the  same  man¬ 
ner  it  is  expected  to  put  a  step  about  8 


deep  during  the  winter.  It  is  plainly  seen 
that  the  dam,  as  a  whole,  is  a  gravel  fill- 
dam,  sluiced  into  place  by  the  river  itself, 
the  downstream  slope  of  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  layer  of  concrete  blocks  hav¬ 
ing  a  general  inclination  of  about  l  ver¬ 
tical  to  3.5  horizontal.  The  concrete  over- 
lies  a  rock-fill,  held  in  place  by  a  frame¬ 
work  of  anchor  piles  and  timber  bulk¬ 
heads. 

Daguerre  Point  Section — The  plans  for 
the  treatment  of  the  intermediate  section 
of  the  Yuba  river  involve  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  high  embankments  of  river  gravel 
extending  entirely  across  the  river  in  a 
V-shape,  with  the  apex  upstream,  the 
downstream  ends  connecting,  one  with 
Daguerre  Point  on  the  north,  and  the 
other  with  a  high  knoll  on  the  south  bank. 
These  barriers  are  to  be  so  high  that  they 
will  never  be  over-topped.  A  diverting 
barrier  connects  the  apex  of  the  V  with 
the  north  shore,  diverting  to  the  south 
all  water  below  the  elevation  of  its  crest. 
Through  Daguerre  Point  is  being  cut  a 
channel  (600  ft.  wide  and  25  ft.  deep) 
through  which  will  pass  all  the  river  flow 
at  high  stages. 

On  the  south  bank,  regulating  works 
will  admit  all  the  water  turned  by  the 
diverting  barrier  (up  to  a  limit  of  about 
3000  sec.  ft),  and  passing  it  into  a  natu¬ 
ral  depression  (of  about  2  sq.  miles  area) 
adjoining  the  river  on  the  south.  These 


FIG.  12.  A  STEP  OF  DAM  SERIES  IN  CONSTRUCTION. 


w'as  designed  to  permit  the  concrete  blocks 
to  follow  down  any  considerable  scour 
under  the  apron,  should  it  occur,  and  thus 
prevent  any  serious  damage  to  the  dam 
due  to  back-lash. 

The  weak  place  in  all  over-fall  dams 
on  poor  foundations  is,  of  course,  the  toe. 
The  rollerway  and  apron  are  designed  to 
help  to  protect  the  river  bed  from  exces¬ 
sive  and  dangerous  velocities.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  an  extension  or  lip  of  masonry  (6  ft. 
wide)  is  placed  below  the  apron  to  carry 
the  water  away  from  the  toe ;  and,  if 
underscoured,  it  w’ill  break  up,  fall  into  the 
hole  and  offer  protection  against  further 
scour.  Such  action  occurred  near  the 
south  bank  for  a  short  length  during  the 
high  water  of  1905,  and  was  found  to  act 
effectively  as  planned.  In  addition,  for 
about  600  ft.,  the  dam  at  the  south  end 
(where  the  scour  was  believed  to  be 
strongest)  was  further  protected  by  large 
rock  or  rip-rap  placed  at  random.  This 
protection  (which  may  be  considered  a 
flexible  rip-rap  apron)  was  added  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  season,  making  it  more  than 
20  ft.  w'ide  across  the  entire  river-bed. 

The  spillway  will  be  400  ft.  wide  on  the 
lip  and  4  ft.  deep;  and  will  be  raised  as 
the  dam  is  raised.  When  completed,  it 
will  take  a  flow  of  13,600  sec.ft.  before 
the  dam  comes  into  use;  so  that  the  river 
will  be  carried  around  the  south  end  of 
the  dam  at  all  times  except  for  a  short 
period  during  each  year  at  flood  stages. 
This  will  make  the  dam,  when  completed, 
practically  permanent  and  easily  main¬ 
tained.* 


FIG.  13.  PILING  FOR  SECOND  STEP  OF  DAM  SERIES. 


ft.  high  on  the  dam  as  often  as  conditions 
warrant.  In  this  way  the  ultimate  hight 
of  the  dam  (36  ft.)  will  be  reached  by 
successive  steps.  This  method  was  found 
advisable,  as  the  amount  of  work  possible 
in  the  river  bed  during  the  low-water  sea¬ 
son  is  limited,  and  time  must  be  given 
for  the  river  to  fill  each  step  with  gravel. 
The  first  step,  already  built,  has  been  filled 
with  gravel  to  its  crest  since  the  first 
heavy  freshet ;  and  gravel  as  large  as 
pigeon’s  eggs  has  been  rolled  over  the  top 
of  the  dams  for  several  months.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a  considerable  wear  of  the 
concrete,  in  some  places  more  than  2  in. 


works  will  exclude  all  flow  greater  than 
what  is  considered  safe,  compelling  the 
excess  to  pass  to  the  north  over  the  divert¬ 
ing  barrier,  and  through  the  cut.  This 
plan  is  simply  taking  advantage  of  the 
natural  water  of  the  river. 

All  rivers  have  their  sections  of  active 
erosion  usually  where  slopes  and  veloci¬ 
ties  are  highest ;  their  sections  of  trans¬ 
portation,  where  slopes  and  velocities  are 
sufficient  to  carry  sediment,  but  not  to 
scour;  their  sections  of  sedimentation, 
where  the  reduced  velocities  permit  the 
sediment  to  fall  and  form  deposits;  they 
have  also  their  sections  of  discharge. 
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The  construction  of  embankments  and 
the  use  of  large  settling  basins  only  in¬ 
crease  the  natural  area  of  the  section  of 
sedimentation.  The  river  is  passed  into 
an  area  where  the  velocities  are  largely 


ginal  settling  basin  had  been  located. 
After  considerable  controversy,  an  ami¬ 
cable  agreement  was  reached  by  which  the 
Commission  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
larger  settling-basin  on  the  south  side  of 
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HG.  14.  SECOND  COMPLETED  STEP  OF  DAM  SERIES. 

checked  (though  not  entirely  overcome) 
so  that  practically  all  its  load  of  sedi¬ 
ment  is  dropped.  The  water  passing  back 
into  the  river  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
basin  will  be  practically  clear. 

The  work  of  excavating  the  cut  at 
Daguerre  Point  has  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  two  years.  About  650,000  cu. 
yds.  of  excavation  have  already  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  work  is  now  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  It  was  originally  intended  that 
the  United  States  should  build  the  high 
embankments  extending  across  this  part 
of  the  river;  but  before  operations  could 
be  begun,  it  was  found  that  a  gold-dredg¬ 
ing  company  had  secured  extensive  min¬ 
ing  rights  in  the  vicinity,  and  that  this 
promised  to  conflict  decidedly  with  the 
plans  of  the  Government.  It  was  also 
learned  that  the  company,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  its  rights,  proposed  to  dredge  for 
gold  in  the  river-bed  just  where  the  ori- 


.the  river  in  exchange  for  the  location 
first  adopted ;  certain  deeds  to  property  es¬ 
sential  to  the  project  were  secured,  and 
the  dredging  company  also  agreed  to  build 
the  necessary  embankments  free  of  cost 
to  the  United  States.  The  area  mined 
was  to  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
when  it  had  been' completely  dredged  for 
such  use  as  could  be  made  of  it.  The 
embankments  were  of  considerable  value 
to  the  dredging  company  as  they  protected 
its  operations  during  high  water;  but  they 
are  built  along  lines  proposed  by,  and  save 
the  cost  of  construction  to,  the  United 
States.  The  total  length  of  embankment 
will  be  about  2.5  miles.  About  one-half 
mile  has  been  built  already  with  only  two 
dredges.  Six  more  dredges  are  under 
construction,  and  will  be  placed  on  this 
embankment  work  as  soon  as  completed. 
The  embankments  now  being  built  are 
about  30  ft.  high,  and  from  200  to  300  ft. 
wide  on  the  base.  They  will  not  be  over¬ 
topped.  These  embankments  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  (it  is  expected)  by  the  close  of 
1906. 

Training  Walls — Below  Daguerre  Point 


FIG.  15.  SECOND  STEP  WITH  WATER  OVERFLOWING. 


the  debris  in  the  river-bed  is  from  7  to 
25  ft.  deep,  increasing  from  Marysville 
as  one  proceeds  upstream,  and  forming  a 
body  about  2  miles  wide  on  an  average, 
and  more  than  9  miles  long.  The  pro¬ 
ject  contemplates  confining  the  river  to  a 
selected  channel,  and  leaving  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  old  bed  undisturbed.  Portions 
of  the  old  bed  may  be  used  for  settling 
basins;  but  the  unrestricted  movement  of 
the  river  over  this  abnormal  width  of  bed 
is  to  be  prevented.  This  will  be  effected 
by  dikes  at  proper  distances  apart,  which 
will  contain  the  maximum  flow.  This  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  some  scour  iii  the 
selected  channel  until  the  equilibrium  of 
the  forces  at  work  has  been  more  nearly 
reached;  this  action,  however,  will  all  be 
in  the  direction  of  greater  security  from 
floods.  Already,  agreements  have  been 
made  with  two  gold-dredging  companies 
to  build  two  miles  of  these  walls  (lying 
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on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  below  a  plan  for  its  treatment  prepared.  When 
Daguerre  Point)  free  of  cost  to  the  these  other  rivers  shall  have  been  reme- 
United  States.  The  north  wall,  for  a  cor-  died,  the  worst  offenders  will  be  rendered 
responding  length  of  two  miles,  is  now  harmless;  the  Commission  can  then  turn 
being  built  under  contract,  by  the  Com-  its  attention  to  the  other  problems  of 
mission,  at  a  cost  of  12.4  c.  per  cu.j’-d.,  navigation  and  flood-control  in  the  Sacra- 
of  material  in  place.  The  total  quantity  mento  valley. 


Erratum 


In  the  article  on  “Spelter  Statistics,”  by 
W.  R.  'Ingalls  in  the  Journal  of  May  12, 
a  clerical  error  caused  the  production  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas  to  be  stated  at  268.- 
500  tons,  instead  of  258,500  tons.  This  er- 
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in  this  north  wall  will  be  about  200,000 
cu.yds.  The  distance  between  these  train¬ 
ing  walls  at  the  upper  end  is  2000  ft. 
The  distance  apart  will  be  adapted  to  the 
slope  and  the  hight  of  the  w'alls  in  the 
lower  reaches. 

Other  Rivers — During  the  summer  of 
1905  a  survey  party  was  kept  in  the  field 
surveying  Bear  river,  with  a  view  to  its 
treatment  along  similar  lines.  The  Bear 
has  been  surveyed  (from  its  mouth  in  the 
Feather)  up  to  the  mouth  of  Greenhorn 
creek,  a  distance  of  32  miles;  sites  for 
dams  have  been  examined,  and  a  plan 
for  work  is  now  being  formulated.  The 
American  river  will  next  be  studied,  and 


ror  was  carried  forward  in  the  total  for 
the  United  States.  The  statistics  of  zinc 
ore  production  in  New  Mexico  were  pui)- 
lished  subject  to  revision.  Revised  figures 
for  that  Territory  are  17,800  tons.  The 
total  production  of  zinc  ore  in  the  United 
States  in  1905  w’as  consequently  795,698 
tons. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Trust  of  London,  a  £2,000,000 
investing  institution,  the  chairman  made 
the  following  statement: 

“The  best  place  to  invest  in,  according  to 
our  experience,  is  still  the  United  States, 
and  next  after  that  the  River  Plate.  Our 
American  railway  investments  yielded  last 
year  an  average  of  4.87  per  cent,  and 
are  worth  about  24  per  cent,  over  the 
price  they  stand  in  at,  in  addition  to  a 
large  realized  profit.  The  capital  w'e  have 
in  the  River  Plate  returned  5.18  per  cent, 
and  is  worth  about  21  per  cent,  over  the 
price  at  which  it  stands  in.” 


The  Ontario  Government  has  appointed 
George  R.  Mickel,  lecturer  in  the  Toronto 
School  of  Practical  Science,  inspector  of 
mining  claims  under  the  new  Mines  Act. 
He  has  wide  powers  as  to  ordering  the 
cessation  of  w’ork  on  claims  where  the 
law  is  not  being  observed. 


f 
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The  Paragenesis  of  the  Cobalt-Nickel 
Arsenides  and  Silver  Deposits  of 
Timiskaming. 

I!Y  W.  CAMPBELL  AND  C.  W.  KNIGHT.* 


During  the  last  year  there  appeared  in 
this  Journal  articles*  on  the  recently  dis¬ 
covered  cobalt-nickel  arsenides  and  silver 
deposits  of  Timiskaming,  Ont.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines*  of  that  province  has 
lately  issued  a  full  report  on  the  district 
by  Prof.  Will^t  G.  Miller.  The  paper  was 
reviewed  by  P.  Thompson  in  the  Journal 
(Dec.  2,  1905),  so  that  our  readers  are 
probably  familiar  with  the  geology  of  the 
new  region.  It  will  only  he  necessary 
here,  then,  to  recall  to  their  minds  that 
the  ore  bodies  occupy  small  vertical  fis¬ 
sures,  varying  from  one  to  15  in.  in  width. 


erythrite,  annabergite,  etc.),  all  of  which 
are  obviously  of  later  age  than  the  un¬ 
altered  arsenides  and  sulphides.  The 
zone  of  oxidation  is  of  no  great  depth, 
usually  fresh  ore  being  encountered  a  few 
feet  below  the  surface.  This,  as  is  well 
known,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  glacia¬ 
tion  has  removed  the  secondary  products 
which  in  some  mining  districts,  where 
glaciation  has  not  taken  place,  may  have  a 
thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet.  So  that  at 
Timiskaming  any  decomposition  pro¬ 
ducts  have  been  formed  since  the  end  of 
the  Glacial  period. 

Professor  Miller  in  his  report  considers 
that  calcite  is,  for  the  most  part,  later  in 
age  than  the  cobalt-nickel  minerals ;  and 
that  the  cobalt  and  nickel  arsenides  seem 
to  be  among  the  first  minerals  deposited. 
This  relation  has  been  confirmed  by  our 


roughly  polished,  on  a  horizontal  revolv¬ 
ing  wheel,  with  coarse  emery.  Five  dif¬ 
ferent  emery  papers  are  then  successively 
used.  Before  changing  from  a  coarse  to 
a  finer  paper,  the  scratches  from  a  pre¬ 
ceding  paper  must  be  eliminated.  After 
this,  washed  rouge  on  fine  broadcloth  is 
used  to  give  the  required  highly  polished 
surface.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  clear, 
sharp  contact  between  the  grains  of  any 
two  minerals  whose  relations  to  each 
other  are  to  be  determined.  Otherwise 
the  relations  will  be  obscured.  This  is 
clearly  brought  out  by  examining  the  sur¬ 
face  at  different  stages  in  the  polishing. 
For  fuller  notes  on  the  preparation  of 
specimens  the  reader  may  consult  a  paper 
on  metallography  by  one  of  us.®  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  Le  Chatelier 
microscope  employed  for  the  present  ex- 
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and  from  one  to  400  ft.  or  more  in 
length ;  that,  for  the  most  part,  they  cut 
a  breccia-conglomerate  of  Huronian  age, 
but  a  very  few  do  occur  in  diabase ;  and 
finally,  that  the  ore  as  actually  shipped 
has  averaged  about  $780  per  ton. 

Of  the  minerals  which  go  to  make  up 
the  ore,  the  most  important  from  an 
economic  standpoint  are :  Native  silver, 
argentite,  smaltite-chloanthite,  niccolite, 
cobaltite,  dyscrasite,  erythrite  and  anna¬ 
bergite.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in 
this  paper  to  work  out  the  order  in  which 
most  of  these  minerals  have  been  de¬ 
posited,  and  to  investigate  the  relation 
which  the  gangue  (calcite)  bears  to 
them.  For  reference,  the  list  of  minerals 
so  far  recognized  by  Professor  Miller  is 
given :  Native  silver,  native  bismuth, 
graphite,  niccolite,  smaltite-chloanthite 
erythrite,  annabergite,  argentite,  millerite, 
mispickel,  cobaltite,  dyscrasite,  pyragyrite, 
tetrahedrite. 

The  specimens  here  studied  were  ob¬ 
tained  above  the  90-ft.  levels  in  the  var¬ 
ious  mines,  but  below  the  zone  of  oxida¬ 
tion  containing  secondary  products  (like 

♦Metallographlc  Laboratory.  Department  of 
Metallurgy,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

*Deo.  10,  100.3.  p.  888;  May  25,  1905,  p. 
006;  Sept.  0,  1905,  p.  447;  Sept.  16,  1905,  p. 
497;  .Tan.  6,  1906,  p.  .39. 

“Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario, 
1905,  Part  II. 


Miller  in  which  he  says ;  ‘Tt  seems  to  me 
the  order  of  deposition  of  these  minerals 
has  been  somewhat  irregular.  In  some 
cases  the  niccolite  appears  to  be  clearly 
older  than  the  smaltite.  In  other  cases 
veinlets  of  the  niccolite  cut  through  the 
smaltite.  The  native  silver  appears  to  be 
the  youngest  material  present,  and  is 
probably  of  secondary  origin,  to  a  large 
extent,  being  produced  by  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  silver  compounds.” 

The  method  used  in  the  present  paper 
(of  investigating  the  paragenesis  of  the 
cobalt  ore)  is  an  application  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  employed  in  metallography;  that  is 
to  say,  the  examination  of  flat  polished 
surfaces  under  the  microscope  by  reflected 
light.  In  this  way  the  relations  of  the 
various  arsenides,  sulphides,  etc.,  are 
heautifully  brought  out.  The  minerals 
are  differentiated  principally  by  their  col¬ 
ors,  and  by  the  fact  that  certain  minerals 
stand  out  in  relief.  Etching  is  frequently 
useful,  the  object  being  to  use  a  reagent 
which  attacks  one  constituent  of  an  ore, 
while  not  affecting  another. 

The  success  of  the  investigation  will 
depend  on  the  care  with  which  the  sam¬ 
ple  is  polished;  the  entire  operation  re¬ 
quires  one  or  more  hours,  depending  on 
the  hardness  of  the  minerals.  A  fragment 
of  ore  about  one  inch  in  diameter  is  first 


“It  consists  of  a  horizontal  eye-piece 
tube,  fitted  to  a  firm  tripod  support,  in  the 
body  of  which  is  fixed  a  prism,  so  that 
the  objective  points  upward.  Fig.  i  is  a 
diagramatic  sketch.  The  specimen  to  be 
examined,  O,  rests  on  a  support  which 
stands  on  a  screw-collar,  whose  fine  ad¬ 
justment  gives  sharp  focussing.  The  face 
of  the  specimen  points  downward  to  the 
objective  A,  and  hence  can  be  of  any 
shape,  provided  it  has  the  one  polished 
surface.  The  size  of  the  specimen  can 
also  vary  within  wide  limits.  The  illumi¬ 
nating  beam  of  light  L,  passing  through 
the  tube  of  the  microscope,  strikes  the 
illuminating  prism  P,  is  reflected  through 
the  objective  A  onto  the  specimen  O,  and 
then  passes  back  through  A  to  the  prism 
P',  which  totally  reflects  it  along  the  eye¬ 
piece  tube  to  the  eye-piece  at  L'.  The  face 
of  the  illuminating  prism  P  is  really  com¬ 
posed  of  two  planes,  one  of  them  making 
an  angle  of  22.5  deg.  with  the  horizontal, 
the  other  a  similar  angle  with  the  verti¬ 
cal,  thus  reflecting  the  horizontal  beam  of 
light  L  into  the  vertical.” 

An  ordinary  incandescent  gas  lamp  fur¬ 
nishes  the  illumination ;  it  is  placed  from 


““Notes  on  Metallography.”  TV.  Campbell. 
School  of  Mines  Qnartcrlit,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  A'ol.  XXV,  No.  4. 
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three  to  six  inches  from  the  end  of  the 
tube. 

The  required  surface  having  been  ob¬ 
tained,  the  observer  will  be  struck  with 
the  wonderfully  clear  way  in  which  the 
various  minerals  stand  out  sharply  in 
contrast  with  each  other.  So  that,  having 
once  recognized  a  particular  constituent 
(by  its  color,  hardness,  etched  surface, 
cleavage  planes,  relief,  etc.)  its  minute 
relations  to  the  other  minerals  are  read¬ 
ily  made  out. 

Beginning  with  the  earliest,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  believed  to  be  the  order  in  which 
the  minerals  were  deposited:  (i)  Smalt- 
ite-chloanthite ;  (2)  niccolite;  (3)  calcite; 
(4)  argentite;  (5)  native  silver;  (6)  de¬ 
composition  products  (erythrite,  anna- 


surface  of  which  is  about  two  square 
inches)  the  niccolite  seldom  occurs  in 
areas  that  consist  wholly  of  pure  nic¬ 
colite,  although  to  the  naked  eye  this 
mineral  appears  quite  homogeneous.  The 
two  arsenides,  as  seen  under  high  powers 
of  the  microscope,  usually  occur  inti¬ 
mately  mixed.  The  specimen  is  from  the 
La  Rose  mine. 

If  now  we  examine  a  surface  on  which 
the  above  constituents  together  with  the 
gangue  (calcite)  occur,  the  carbonate  is 
invariably  seen  to  cut  through  both  of 
these  minerals,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  3. 
In  another  polished  section  the  smaltite 
appears  to  be  brecciated,  while  calcite 
has  apparently  come  in  later,  filling  the 
interstices  of  the  fragments.  The  struc- 


FIGS.  8  AND  9.  THE  RELATIONS  OF  SILVER  AND  CALCITE. 


bergite,  etc.).  This  appears  to  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  relative  ages  of  the  various 
minerals  at  Annaberg,  in  Saxony.* 

The  drawings  accompanying  the  paper 
demonstrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
constituents  of  the  ore  are  related  to  each 
other.  With  the  exception  of  Fig.  4,  the 
magnification  is  250  diam.  Commencing, 
then,  with  the  oldest  minerals  (smaltite- 
chloanthite  and  niccolite),  the  relation  of 
these  two  arsenides  is  clearly  seen  in 
Fig.  2.  A  cube  of  the  former  mineral  is 
embedded  in  the  latter;  and  tiny  veinlets 
of  niccolite  penetrate  the  crystal.  The 
only  interpretation  which  can  be  drawn 
from  such  a  structure  is  that  niccolite 
was  deposited  after  smaltite-chloanthite. 
In  the  specimen  examined  (the  polished 

‘Report,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ontario,  W.  G. 
Miller,  1905,  Part  II,  p.  56. 


ture  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  4,  which  is  en¬ 
larged  only  about  ten  diam.  This  agrees 
well  with  Professor  Miller’s  statement 
that,  “after  the  deposition  of  the  cobalt 
and  nickel  arsenides  (which  seem  to  be 
among  the  first  minerals  deposited),  the 
veins  appear  to  have  been  slightly  dis¬ 
turbed.  giving  rise  to  cracks  and  openings 
in  which  the  silver  and  later  minerals 
were  deposited.” 

In  Figs.  5  and  6,  the  relations  of  argen¬ 
tite  to  calcite  are  shown.  In  Fig.  6,  the 
sulphide  is  seen  to  penetrate  calcite 
through  a  cleavage  plane  at  the  point  A; 
while  in  Fig.  5,  a  fragment  of  carbonate 
has  been  broken  away  from  its  parent 
mass  and  lies  embedded  in  argentite.  The 
latter  has  therefore  been  deposited  after 
calcite.  The  specimen  is  from  La  Rose 
mine. 


In  polished  ore  containing  native  silver 
and  smaltite-chloanthite,  the  relation  of 
the  two  minerals  is  very  readily  made  out. 
Small  crystals  (cube,  and  combinations  of 
cube  and  octahedron)  of  the  arsenide  are 
frequently  noted  embedded  in  the  silver, 
the  structure  coming  out  beautifully  on 
account  of  the  highly  brilliant  surface 
which  silver  affords  after  careful  polish¬ 
ing.  Frequently,  too,  the  arsenide  is  pen¬ 
etrated  in  all  directions  by  tiny,  irregular 
veinlets  of  silver,  so  that  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  "silver  came  in 
after  smaltite-chloanthite.  Fig.  7  shows 
crystals  of  smaltite  embedded  in  native 
silver.  The  relation  of  niccolite  to  silver 
is  the  same  as  that  of  smaltite  to  silver. 
The  latter  penetrates  niccolite ;  while  at  the 


FIG.  7.  S.MALTITE  IN  SILVER. 


FIG.  10.  SILVER  PENETRATING  ARGENTITE. 

contact  of  the  two  minerals,  crystals  of 
the  arsenide  are  partly  embedded  in  silver. 

In  Figs.  8  and  9,  it  is  seen  that  silver 
is  later  in  age  than  calcite.  The  relation 
of  these  two  constituents  was  not  easy  so  to 
make  out,  as  for  example  silver  to  smal¬ 
tite,  or  calcite  to  the  same  mineral.  But 
from  such  structures  as  are  illustrated  in 
these  figures,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  silver  has  been  observed  to  penetrate 
between  areas  of  calcite  and  smaltite,  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that  silver  was  de¬ 
posited  after  calcite. 

Finally  we  come  to  an  important  rela¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  order  of  deposition  of 
argentite  and  native  silver.  If,  as  seems 
very  probable,  the  latter  is  later  than 
silver  sulphide,  then  the  possibility  of  a 
great  deal  of  native  silver  being  derived 
from  argentite  must  be  kept  in  view.  In 
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other  words,  might  we  expect  that  the 
lower  levels  of  Temiskaming  veins 
will  contain  silver  as  a  sulphide  rather 
than  in  the  native  state?  Fig  10  shows  a 
tiny  veinlet  of  silver  obviously  penetrating 
argentite.  The  inference  is  that  the 
former  was  deposited  later  than  the  sul¬ 
phide. 

The  surface  decomposition  products 
(erythrite,  annabergite,  etc.)  are  clearly 
the  last  constituents  of  the  veins  to  be 
deposited. 

The  polishing  and  etching  of  the  min¬ 
eral  species  smaltite-chloanthite  has 
brought  out  some  interesting  points  which 
are  worth  recording  here. 

Dana  describes  the  two  isometric  com¬ 
pounds,  CoAsj  and  'NiAs2,  under  the  name 
smaltite-chloanthite,  and  states  that  the 
two  species  graduate  into  each  other,  it 
being  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line 
between  them.  He  states  that:  “Many 
analyses  do  not  conform  even  approxi¬ 
mately  to  the  formula  RAs2  the  ratio  ris¬ 
ing  from  less  than  i  :2  to  nearly  1 13,  thus 
showing  a  tendency  to  .  skutterudite 
(RAsa)”  He  suggests  that  the  variation 
may  be  due  to  mechanical  mixture. 

This  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  present  work.  A  highly  pol¬ 


ished  surface  of  a  specimen  of  smaltite- 
chloanthite  (from  the  La  Rose  mine)  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  almost  homogeneous  through¬ 
out.  It  is  characterized  by  a  bright  silver- 
white  color,  not  as  bright,  however,  as  sil¬ 
ver.  A  few  grains  of  another  mineral 
(whose  surface  is  finely  pitted,  and  whose 
color  resembles  smaltite-chloanthite,  but 
having  a  tinge  of  bronze)  are  seen  to  be 
scattered  throughout  the  material.  It  oc¬ 
curs  in  irregular  areas,  but  sometimes  has 
a  distinct  hexagonal  outline.  On  etching 
the  specimen  with  fairly  strong  warm  ni¬ 
tric  acid,  a  most  interesting  structure  is 
developed.  In  the  first  place  it  is  clear 
that  more  than  one  constituent  exists  in 
this  apparently  homogeneous  mass.  The 
most  abundant  constituent  occurs  in  long 
slender  lath-like  crystals  which  usually 
taper  at  both  ends.  They  are  arranged  in 
curious  fan-shaped  areas  and  sometimes 
even  in  perfect  little  spherulites.  It  is  this 
material  that  has  been  attacked  by  nitric 
acid.  The  next  constituent  (not  abund¬ 
ant)  occurs  in  brilliant,  silver-white  crys¬ 
tals,  sometimes  having  a  rectangular  cross- 
section,  but  more  generally  being  in  ir¬ 
regular  grains.  It  appears  to  have  crys¬ 
tallized  out  before  the  mineral  just 
described,  and  it  sometimes  forms  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  curious  fan-like  groups  and  sphe¬ 


rulites,  as  though  it  had  acted  as  a  center 
of  crystallization.  The  acid  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  it.  A  very  small  amount 
of  a  mineral  with  a  bronze-like  color  is 
seen.  The  hexagonal  mineral,  with  pitted 
surface  described  above,  was  only  slightly 
attacked  by  acid.  Just  what  these  vari¬ 
ous  minerals  are  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

Native  bismuth,  while  not  occurring  in 
any  great  quantity  is  present  in  many  of 
the  veins.  A  polished  specimen  reveals 
an  apparently  homogeneous  surface;  but 
on  etching  with  nitric  acid,  the  bis¬ 
muth  is  seen  to  consist  of  many  grains 
(crystals)  with  irregular  boundaries.  That 
is,  this  metal  began  to  crystallize  out  si¬ 
multaneously  at  a  number  of  centers,  and 
each  grain  freely  grew  with  its  crystal 
boundaries  until  it  was  interfered  with  by 
the  growth  of  surrounding  grains,  which 
of  course  prohibited  any  further  regular 
development  of  crystal-form  in  each  indi¬ 
vidual  grain. 

The  paragenesis  as  worked  out  in  the 
paper,  is  of  course  given,  not  as  final,  but 
as  found  in  the  specimens  of  the  ore  ex¬ 
amined.  Before  it  can  be  known  defi¬ 
nitely  what  the  exact  sequence  is,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine  carefully  numer¬ 


ous  polished  sections  from  all  over  the 
district.  The  ore  used  in  this  paper  was 
obtained  from  the  following  properties : 
La  Rose,  Trethewey,  Cobalt  Hill,  and  the 
Buffalo.  These  all  lie  in  the  heart  of  the 
region,  and  are  typical  of  the  district. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  ore-bodies. 
Professor  Miller  considers  that  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  veins  was  deposited  from 
highly  heated  and  impure  waters  which 
were  derived  from  the  cooling  diabase  of 
the  district.  Our  examination  seems  to 
indicate  that,  after  the  formation  of  the 
smaltite  and  niccolite,  there  was  an  inter¬ 
val  of  movement ;  cracks  formed  and  were 
filled  with  calcite.  Later  came  argentite 
and  native  silver. 

Fragments  of  partially  roasted  ore, 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  were  fused  with 
borax  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  over 
night  in  the  furnace.  A  button  of  speiss 
about  one  inch  in  diameter  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  resulted.  It 
w’as  hard  and  brittle,  and  when  broken, 
the  fractured  surface  resembled  smaltite. 
No  silver  could  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  or  lens.  On  carefully  polishing  the 
button  and  examining  with  high  powers 
of  the  microscope  by  reflected  light,  some 
of  the  structures  revealed  are  strikingly 
similar  to  those  seen  in  the  ore  itself. 
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Especially  is  this  true  of  the  structures 
illustrated  in  Figs,  ii  and  12,  where  well 
defined  crystals  of  some  compound  (not 
yet  determined)  are  embedded  in  a 
metallic-looking  matrix.  Sometimes  these 
crystals  have  merely  a  globular  outline 
(Fig.  13),  but  even  in  these  a  tendency 
toward  a  hexagonal  cross-section  may  be 
noted.  The  globular  structure  is  the 
most  common. 

In  polished  and  etched  surfaces  of  na¬ 
tive  bismuth  (which  occurs  in  many  of 
the  Cobalt  veins),  the  structure  is  the 
same  as  that  found  in  metal  which  has 
been  cooled  from  fushion.  Now  bismuth 
melts  below  300  deg.  C.,  and  if  deposited 
as  metal  from  a  solution  whose  tempera¬ 
ture  was  higher  than  this,  it  would  come 
down  in  the  molten  condition,  provided 
the  pressure  were  not  too  high.  Going  a 
step  further,  might  not  conjugate  liquids 
form  during  the  cooling  of  highly  heated 
solutions?  And  from  such  liquids  it  is 
possible  for  solids  to  form  with  struc¬ 
tures  similar  to  those  obtained  from 
igneous  fusion. 

An  examination  (similar  to  that  out¬ 
lined  in  this  paper)  of  the  Sudbury  nickel 
ores  is  being  carried  on.  The  work  has 
served  to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that 
apparently  homogeneous  minerals  often 
contain  varying  amounts  of  various  other 
materials ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  many 
compounds  one  of  whose  elements  is 
said  to  be  partly  replaced  by  another,  this 
phenomenon  may  often  be  explained  by 
assuming  a  mechanical  mixture  of  two 
or  more  distinct  minerals.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  variation  in  analyses  is  simply 
due  to  impure  material.  At  any  rate  it 
seems  clear  that  mineralogists,  when  mak¬ 
ing  an  analysis  of  an  opaque  mineral, 
should  also  examine  with  the  microscope 
highly  polished  surfaces  of  their  material 
before  deciding  the  question  as  to 
whether  a  mechanical  or  an  isomorphous 
mixture  is  responsible  for  variation  in 
analyses. 

This  paper  is  the  first  to  be  published 
of  a  systematic  microscopic  study  of 
opaque  minerals  which  has  been  in  pro¬ 
gress  for  some  time.  We  have  to  thank 
Professor  William  Nicol,  Queens  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kingston,  Ontario,  who  very  kindly 
furnished  some  magnificent  specimens  of 
the  ore. 


The  tin  output  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States  in  January,  1906,  was  71,332  pikuls, 
against  84,189  in  the  same  month  of  1905. 
The  output  in  February,  1906,  was  56,830 
pikuls,  against  56,863  in  February,  1905. 


The  Engineer  (London,  Mar.  9,  1906) 
gives  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  rec¬ 
ommended  by  M.  A.  G.  Geroux  as  an  elec¬ 
trolyte  for  electro-plating  aluminum  as 
follows :  Distilled  water,  10  quarts ;  so¬ 
dium  carbonate,  cryst.,  8^  oz. ;  sodium 
bisulphate  cryst.,  7  oz. ;  neutral  copper 
acetate,  8J4  oz. ;  potassium  cyanide,  98  per 
cent.,  8j4  oz. 


FIGS.  II,  12  AND  13.  SPEISS  SHOWING  MATRIX  AND  CRYSTALS. 
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Severe  Test  of  a  Steam  Turbine.  cently  been  started  up  under  circumstances 

-  that  amount  to  an  unusually  severe  test. 

The  Allis-Chalmers  turbo  generator  at  The  machine,  as  previously  noted,  is  of 
the  Kent  Ave.,  (Williamsburg)  power  5500  k.  w.  rated  capacity,  and  while  it  was, 


station  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  regarding  which  notes  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  previous  issues  of  this  Journwl 
(Dec.  30,  1905,  p.  1205-p.  1211),  has  re- 


itself,  ready  for  operation  on  February  i, 
the  boilers,  condensers,  and  piping  w’ere 
not  completed  until  late  in  March. 

While  lying  idle  for  nearly  two  months 


in  an  uncompleted  station,  the  insulation 
of  the  generator  windings  naturally  be¬ 
came  damp,  and  therefore,  as  soon  as 
steam  was  available  for  running  the  tur¬ 
bine,  it  was  started  up  at  low  speed  to 
dry  out  the  generator. 

This  drying-out  process  was  going  on, 
when,  on  the  morning  of  March  27,  a 


riG.  2.  ALLIS-CH.^LMERS  TURBO-GENERATOR  AT  KENT  .AVENUE  POWER  STATION. 
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mishap  at  another  power  house  left  the 
railway  company  short  of  power.  The 
urgency  of  the  situation  was  explained 
and  the  Allis-Chalmers  engineers  decided 
to  put  the  turbine  into  regular  operation, 
notwithstanding  that  it  had  never  been 
under  load,  nor  had  it  even  been  up  to 
speed  except  when  running  unloaded  at 
the  West  Allis  shops. 

.\dditional  boilers  were  fired  up  and 
hurried  preparations  made  for  starting. 
The  turbine  continued  to  run  slowly  until 
12  o’clock  to  dry  out  the  generator.  It 
was  then  shut  down  and  the  engineers  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  progressive  tests  of  the  insul¬ 
ation,  testing  up  to  such  a  point  as  they 
considered  safe  for  the  rated  voltage  of 
6.600,  but  not  considering  it  wise  to  risk 
too  high  a  test  in  view  of  the  damp  state 
of  the  generator.  The  insulation  tests 
were  completed  at  t.56  p.m.  and, the  tur¬ 
bine  was  again  started  up,  and  run  up  to 
the  full  speed  of  750  r.p.m.  for  the 
first  time  since  installation  at  the  power 
house.  At  2.20  ail  increasing  load  was 
put  on  until  at  3.05  the  turbine  was  carry¬ 
ing  a  little  over  3000  kw.,  which  was 
all  that  was  needed  at  that  time. 

It  is  rarely  that  such  a  performance  is 
equalled ;  to  carry  successfully,  in  regular 
operation,  a  load  of  nearly  S-Ooo  h.  p. 
within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after 
the  machine  had  run  at  full  speed  for  the 
first  time.  As  more  load  was  called  for, 
it  was  put  on,  and  at  3.45  the  unit  was 
carrying  over  4000  kw.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  the  load  ran  up  to  over  5000  kw., 
and  on  the  succeeding  day  it  reached 
7000  kw.,  the  turbine  taking  heavy 
load  during  the  morning  and  afternoon 
peak,  and  running  until  late  each  night. 

On  March  30,  the  other  apparatus  be¬ 
ing  again  in  working  order,  an  opportunity 
was  given  to  lay  off  the  turbine  and  open 
it  for  examination.  Heretofore,  in  steam 
turbines,  in  numerous  cases  the  cylinders 
have  slightly  arched  upw'ard  under  the 
effect  of  superheated  steam,  on  account 
of  the  top  of  the  cylinder  expanding  more 
than  the  bottom,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  instances  this  has  caused  the 
rotating  blades  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  cylinder  and  be  ripped  out.  When 
the  turbine  was  opened,  it  was  found  that 
the  compensation  for  this  distortion  had 
been  slightly  overdone,  and  the  cylinder 
had  sagged  a  small  amount ;  this,  together 
with  the  high  position  of  the  drum,  had 
caused  the  blading  to  rub  hard  for  nearly 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  turbine.  With 
the  older  types  of  construction  such  con¬ 
tact  would  immediately  have  made  itself 
manifest  by  the  noise  of  the  rubbing 
blades,  and  the  blades  would  have  ripped 
out  before  the  turbine  could  be  stopped. 
In  this  turbine,  however,  there  was  no 
indication  of  the  blades  rubbing  and  no 
damage  whatever  had  been  caused;  the 
only  sign  of  contact  having  taken  place 
was  a  slight  wearing  away  of  the  flanges 
of  the  channel  shaped  shroud  ring  which 


protects  the  tips  of  the  blades  in  this  con¬ 
struction. 

Besides  the  blades  which  rubbed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  slight  distortion  of  the 
cylinder,  a  few  rows  of  blades  at  the  inlet 
end  of  the  turbine  were  found  to  have 
rubbed  on  sand  and  other  dirt  which  had 
gotten  into  the  turbine  from  the  steam 
pipes,  but  in  this  case,  also,  the  shroud 
ring  prevented  all  damage.  The  only 
precaution  taken  before  starting  up  again 
to  help  carry  the  Coney  Island  load  on 
April  I,  was  to  lower  the  drum  a  few 
thousandths  of  an  inch  at  each  end.  So 
far  as  known  this  has  prevented  all  further 
rubbing,  and  the  turbine  has  been  in  daily 
operation  ever  since,  and  has  not  again 
been  opened.  Instances  of  heavy  loads 
carried  by  this  machine  are  given  as 


FJG.  3. 

follows :  On  April  9,  from  5  to  6  p.m. 
the  load  averaged  about  6000  kw.,  and 
from  6  to  7  p.m.,  6600  kw.,  while  from 
6  to  6.30  p.m.,  it  averaged  nearly  7700 
kw.,  with  swings  up  to  9300  kw. 
On  April  21st  for  i]^‘2  hours  the  load 
averaged  over  8000  kw.,  following  a  run 
at  rated  load,  with  a  temperature  rise 
of  only  22  deg.  C.  On  April  19th  a  load 
averaging  7500  kw.  was  carried  from 
5.40  to  6.40  p.m.  with  swings  up  to 
9800.  One  swing  of  9000  kw.  was 
carried  for  45  seconds,  and  one  of  9,800 
kw'.  for  15  seconds,  this  being  78  per 
cent,  over  rated  load.  The  highest  tem¬ 
perature  rise  so  far  met  during  any  run, 
notwithstanding  heavy  loads,  is  25.5  deg.  C. 

A  point  about  the  operation  of  this  tur¬ 
bine  which  has  attracted  considerable  at¬ 
tention  is  the  perfect  balance  of  the  rotat¬ 
ing  parts,  both  of  turbine  and  generator, 
resulting  in  a  minimum  of  vibration.  The 
forged  drum  of  the  turbine  is  carefully 
balanced  before  blading,  and  it  has  not 
yet  been  found  necessary  to  make  any 
correction  of  balance  after  blading. 

The  unit  has  been,  since  starting  and 
is  now,  daily  and  frequently  carrying  ex¬ 
cessive  overloads.  On  the  morning  of 
April  25,  shortly  after  starting  up  the 
turbine,  a  peculiar  noise  was  heard,  and 
the  machine  was  therefore  stopped  and 
opened.  A  piece  of  steel  had  lodged  be¬ 
tween  the  spindle  and  the  shroud  of  the 
first  row  of  stationary  blades  and,  acting 


like  a  lathe  tool,  had  cut  into  the  body  of 
the  drum  for  a  width  of.  44  in.  and  for  a 
depth  of  3/t6  in.,  this  cut  being  alongside 
of  and  opening  into  the  groove  which 
holds  the  first  row  of  spindle  blades. 

This  loosened  the  calking  strip  which 
holds  the  ring  of  blades  in  place.  For  five 
or  six  inches  this  strip  had  come  partly 
out  of  its  groove,  and  loosened  the  ring  of 
blades.  Under  the  influence  of  centrif¬ 
ugal  force  the  ring  had  bent  outward  so 
that  the  channel-shaped  shroud  ring  had 
rubbed  hard  in  the  bore  of  the  cylinder,  so 
that  the  flanges  had  worn  almost  down  to 
the  heads  of  the  riveting  which  holds 
the  shroud  ring  to  the  blades;  but  not 
a  single  blade  had  come  out  or  become 
loosened  or  injured  in  any  way.  This  one 
ring  of  blades  was  removed  and  the  cyl¬ 
inder  closed  and  the  turbine  put  back  into 
service. 

The  piece  of  steel  which  had  cut  the 
groove  in  the  shaft  was  apparently  one  of 
the  leaves  of  a  pocket  knife.  A  search 
discovered  the  remainder  of  the  metal 
parts  of  the  knife — a  large  jack-knife — 
but  the  outer  covering  of  the  handle  had 
disappeared.  The  large  blade  of  the  knife 
shows  that  it  also  had  been  rubbing  hard. 
Fig.  3  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  the 
parts  of  the  knife.  The  turbine  had  not 
been  opened  since  Mar.  30,  and  the  knife 
must  have  gotten  into  the  turbine  at  that 
time  or  previously;  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  get  into  the  interior,  except 
when  the  machine  is  opened. 

The  unit  is  showm,  in  position,  in  the  il¬ 
lustrations,  Figs.  I  and  2.  In  the  latter, 
which  shows  its  location  with  reference 
to  the  Westinghouse-Parsons  turbines  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  same  station,  it  is  indicated 
by  the  arrow  pointing  toward  it. 


Iron  Ore  in  Ontario. 

An  important  discovery  of  iron  ore  has 
been  made  in  Oakley  township,  Muskoka 
district,  Ontario,  about  10  miles  from  the 
town  of  Bracebridge.  J.  B.  Brown,  John 
Anticknop  and  Louis  Pellstier  made  the 
discovery  last  fall,  the  ore  consisting  of  a 
surface  deposit  of  bog  iron  covering  some 
900  acres  so  far  as  known,  and  at  least  5 
ft.  in  depth.  The  ore  has  lately  been 
smelted  and  subjected  to  tests  at  the 
Muskoka  foundry,  Bracebridge,  and  found 
to  yield  55  per  cent.  iron.  The  discoverers 
have  secured  surface  and  minmg  rights 
for  an  area  of  between  800  and  900  acres. 
The  ore  is  almost  entirely  free  from  sul¬ 
phur.  The  owners  propose  to  develop  the 
property.  At  present  transportation  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  but  the  building  of  the  Bracebridge 
&  Trading  Lake  Railway  is  expected  to 
overcome  this  obstacle. 


Pure  silver  is  not  difficult  to  cast  if 
care  is  taken  to  keep  it  well  covered  with 
charcoal  to  prevent  “spitting.”  The  cop¬ 
per  which  is  alloyed  with  it  in  making 
sterling-silver,  is  the  cause  of  this  diffi¬ 
culty. 
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Zinc  Ore  in  Northern  New  York.  One  of  the  larger  limestone  areas  ex- 

-  tends  in  a  northeasterly  direction  through 

BY  D.  H.  NEWLAND.*  the  towns  of  Fowler  and  Edwards.  It 

-  has  a  length  of  15  miles  and  a  width  of 

The  recent  discovery-  of  a  promising  from  one  to  three  miles.  The  limestone 
body  of  zinc  blende  in  St.  Lawrence  contains  abundant  silicates,  especially 
county,  N.  Y.,  adds  new  interest  Ip  a  re-  tremolite  and  pyroxene,  more  or  less  al- 
gion  that  has  long  been  prominent  for  its  tered  to  talc  and  serpentine.  The  talc 
varied  mineral  resources.  Though  the  mines  which  have  been  under  energetic 
occurrence  of  zinc  ores  in  this  section  has  exploitation  for  many  years  are  found  in 
been  known  since  the  early  part  of  the  the  central  portion  of  the  belt,  while  the 
last  century,  no  productive  mines  were  zinc  orebody  lies  near  the  northern  end. 
developed,  and  until  lately  nothing  has  So  far  as  the  ore  has  been  prospected, 
been  done  in  the  way  of  systematic  explo-  its  occurrence,  seems  to  be  limited  to  a 
ration.  low  ridge  lying  just  north  of  the  Oswegat- 

The  locality  of  the  discovery  is  on  Todd  chie  river,  near  the  gneiss  contact.  The 


MAP  OF  THE  TOWNS  OF  FOWLER  AND  EDWARDS,  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

The  belts  of  crystalline  limestone  are  indicated  by  the  line  pattern ; 
the  remaining  area  is  gneiss. 

and  Brown  farms,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  ridge  itself  is  composed  of  limestone, 
north  of  Edwards,  near  the  road  leading  rather  finely  crystalline,  with  streaks  and 
to  Trout  lake.  The  village  of  Edwards  mottlings  of  serpentine.  The  outcrop  is 
lies  20  miles  east  of  Gouvemeur,  with  largely  concealed  beneath  soil  and  drift, 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railroad  The  strike  of  this  strata  is  northeast- 
built  principally  to  afford  an  outlet  for  the  southwest,  and  the  dip  apparently  north- 
talc  mines  in  the  vicinity.  west  at  a  high  angle. 

Geologically  the  region  falls  within  the  At  the  northern  end  of  the  ridge  an 
Adirondack  area,  constituting  a  part  of  open  cut  has  been  made  which  affords  a 
the  foothills  between  the  main  uplift  and  good  exposure  of  the  limestone  and  ore. 
the  St.  Lawrence  valley.  The  prevailing  The  latter  occurs  in  bunches  and  streaks 
rocks  are  Precambrian  gneisses  and  crys-  aggregated  along  a  band  parallel  to  the 
talline  limestones,  quite  similar  in  char-  strike.  There  is  little  suggestion  of  a 
acter  to  those  exposed  throughout  the  vein  with  regular  walls,  the  ore  being 
greater  portion  of  the  Adirondacks.  The  mixed  through  the  limestone  and  gradu- 
limestones,  for  which  the  name  “Oswegat-  ally  growing  leaner  on  either  side  of  the 
chie  series”  has  been  suggested  by  C.  H.  band.  All  gradations  from  nearly  pure 
Smyth,  Jr.,  may  be  correlated  with  the  blende  to  limestone  may  be  found.  The 
Grenville  formation  of  Canadian  geolo-  richer  masses  have  irregular,  often  angu- 
gists.  They  are  interbanded  with  quartz-  lar  outlines,  suggesting  brecciation,  though 
ites  and  schists,  the  whole  series  repre-  the  recrystallization  or  possibly  flowage  of 
senting  original  sediments  thoroughly  the  limestone  renders  it  difficult  to  obtain 
metamorphosed.  As  regards  the  origin  any  direct  evidence  of  such  disturbance, 
of  the  gneisses  and  their  age  relative  to  Shallow  pits  have  been  opened  along 
the  limestone,  Smyth  has  shown  that  cer-  the  crest  of  the  ridge  at  frequent  intervals 
tain  phases  are  undoubtedly  igneous  and  and  in  nearly  all  some  ore  has  been  found, 
some  are  intrusive  in  the  sedimentary  se-  At  a  point  about  1000  ft.  south  of  the 
ries.  The  geology,  however,  is  very  com-  open  cut  above  mentioned,  a  band  of  al- 
plex,  and  its  detailed  explanation  awaits  most  solid  blende,  5  to  6  ft.  thick,  has 
further  study.  been  uncovered  and  followed  to  a  depth 

•Assistant  State  Geologist.  Albany.  N.  Y.  ^5  ft.  This  body  lies  considerably  to 


the  east  of  the  general  trend  of  the  ore  as 
shown  by  the  other  openings.  The  orq- 
bearing  ground  has  been  proved  by  pres¬ 
ent  exploration  for  a  distance  of  2000  ft. 
along  the  strike.  While  the  gneiss  has 
not  been  found  in  actual  contact  with  the 
limestone,  it  probably  lies  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  the  western  side  of  the  ridge. 

The  existence  of  ore  is  indicated  at  the 
surface  by  rusty  disintegrated  material  or 
gossan,  due  to  oxidation  of  the  included 
pyrite.  There  is  usually  only  a  slight 
depth  of  this  material,  and  the  unaltered 
blende  may  be  found  within  a  foot  or  less 
below  the  soil  capping. 

The  bulk  of  the  ore  has  a  granular 
texture  with  the  metallic  minerals  dis¬ 
tributed  somewhat  regularly  through 
the  matrix.  There  is  more  or  less 
pyrite  present,  and  usually  some  ga¬ 
lena.  The  pyrite  occurs  in  crystals 
up  to  %  in.  in  diameter  and  is  some¬ 
times  very  plentiful.  The  blende  and 
galena  are  granular,  the  former  being 
much  coarser  than  the  latter. 

Assays  of  various  grades  of  ores  range 
up  to  48  per  cent.  zinc.  The  blende  con¬ 
tains  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  iron.  About 
3000  tons  of  ore  has  been  taken  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  exploratory  operations  and  is  now 
stored  on  the  property. 

The  mining  rights  of  the  property  are 
owned  by  T.  M.  Williams,  of  Gouvemeur, 
and  the  firm  of  Pilling  &  Crane  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Penn.  The  development  work  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Williams. 
The  same  parties  have  secured  a  lease 
of  the  Balmat  mine  near  Sylvia  Lake, 
about  half  way  between  Edwards  and 
Gouvemeur. 

The  Balmat  (called  Belmont  in  the 
early  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey)  mine  was  opened  in  the 
first  part  of  the  last  century.  It  has  been 
described  by  Emmons'  as  follows :  “In  the 
town  of  Fowler,  a  remarkable  vein  of 
the  sulphurets  of  zinc,  lead  and  iron,  in 
about  equal  proportions,  occurs  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Belmont.  The  direction  of 
the  vein  is  north-northeast  and  south- 
southwest,  and  the  width  about  8  in.,  but 
not  well  defined.  The  sulphurets  tra¬ 
verse  a  bed  of  serpentine  40  to  50  ft.  wide. 
The  occurrence  of  zinc  intermixed  with 
lead  is  not  favorable  to  the  reduction  of 
the  latter.” 

There  are  two  shafts  on  the  property, 
but  the  workings  are  now  filled  with 
water.  From  what  can  be  seen  at  the 
surface,  the  ore  appears  to  occur  as  a 
narrow  vein  with  a  width  ranging  up  to 
3  feet.  There  is  more  galena  pres¬ 
ent  than  in  the  ore  at  Edwards  and 
usually  more  pyrite.  No  work  has  been 
done  on  the  deposit  in  recent  years. 

The  results  thus  far  obtained  in  the 
exploration  of  the  Edwards  orebody  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable  and 'warrant  the 
expectation  of  active  shipments  from  this 

'“Annual  Report  of  the  Second  Geological 
District.”  New  York  Assembly  Documents, 
1838;  No.  200,  p.  213. 
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by  a  horizontal  gallery,  and  lo  Paumes  by 
a  vertical  shaft.  But  this  work,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  necessitating  changes  in  the  ex¬ 
tracting  service,  would  have  been  very  ex¬ 
pensive  and  have  taken  up  too  much  time. 

The  only  other  solution  was  to  dig  a  jack- 
head  pit  or  blind  shaft  of  125  m.  to  the 
Midi  gallery,  at  a  distance  of  about  500 
m.  from  the  main  shaft,  and  to  provide 
this  with  a  hoisting  machine.  It  was  also 
decided  to  install  an  underground  electric 
pump  at  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  and,  in 
the  near  future,  to  ventilate  the  mine  by 
means  of  an  electric  fan. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  applica¬ 
tions  of  electricity  for  the  transmission  of 
power,  both  above  ground  and  in  the 
mines,  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  this  is 
especially  noticeable  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  three-phase  alternating  current 
for  practical  working  purposes.  The 
Noel-Sart-Culpart  Company  decided  to 
use  three-phase  current  for  their  installa¬ 
tion,  and  the  order  was  placed  with  the 
International  Electrical  Engineering  Com¬ 
pany  of  Liege. 

The  boilers  are  of  the  Galloway  type, 
and  are  stamped  for  8  atmospheres,  al¬ 
though  the  pressure  near  the  cylinder  is 
only  75^2  atmospheres.  The  steam  engine, 
Fig.  2,  is  of  the  simple  expansion  con¬ 
densing  type  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  125 
r.p.m.,  developing  300  effective  h.p.  It 
was  constructed  by  Van  den  Kerchove  of 
Ghent,  and  is  fitted  with  piston-valve  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  prevents  any  shock  or 
jumping  of  the  valves  on  their  seating, 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  run  at  a  high  speed.  This  engine 
drives  by  belt  transmission  a  three-phase 
alternator  having  an  output  of  250  watts 
with  1000  volts  (see  Fig.  3)  at  a  speed  of 
375  r.p.m.  The  alternator  is  of  the 
stationary  armature,  revolving  field  type. 
The  high-tension  windings  are  fixed  and 
can  therefore  be  well  insulated,  not  being 
subject  to  the  effects  of  vibration  or  cen¬ 
trifugal  force.  These  windings  are  placed 
in  grooves,  insulated  with  micanite,  and 
are  protected  by  the  side  plates  of  the 
machine.  The  body  of  the  alternator  is 
connected  to  earth. 

The  exciter  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the 
shaft  of  the  alternator,  and  its  output  is 
so  amp.  with  no  volts  at  a  speed  of  500 
r.p.m.  In  addition  to  exciting  the  alterna¬ 
tor  this  machine  feeds  about  20  incandes¬ 
cent  lamps  of  16  c.p.  each,  for  lighting  the 
boiler  house  and  engine  room.  All  the 
necessary  controlling  and  regulating  ap¬ 
paratus,  etc.,  are  placed  on  a  switchboard 
consisting  of  three  panels,  one  for  the  ex¬ 
citer,  one  for  the  alternator,  and  one  for 
the  distribution.  This  arrangement  is 
very  simple,  easily  erected,  and  allows  ad¬ 
ditions  to  be  made  without  altering  the 
original  construction. 

At  the  back  of  the  board  is  placed  an 
automatic  apparatus  for  regulating  the 
voltage.  It  consists  of  a  small  asyn¬ 
chronous  motor,  supplied  with  current 
from  the  alternator,  and  acting  on  the  ex¬ 


locality.  While  a  portion  of  the  ore  is 
sufficiently  rich  to  be  marketed  in  crude 
form,  its  value  would  be  enhanced  by 

milling,  owing  to  the  presence  of  pyrite.  by  Alfred  gradenwitz. 

Such  treatment  is  necessary  for  the  - 

lower-grade  material.  Experiments  in  The  Noel-Sart-Culpart  Mining  Corn- 
magnetic  concentration  have  been  sue-  pany  at  Gilly  lez-Charleroi,  Belgium,  a 
cessful,  showing  that  a  good  grade  of  short  time  ago  decided  to  install  an  elec- 
blende,  as  well  as  a  valuable  pyrite  by-  trie  power  plant,  and  erected  a  generating 
product,  can  be  secured.  The  property  is  station  for  supplying  three-phase  alter- 
exceptionally  well  situated,  within  easy  nating  current  at  a  pressure  of  1000  volts, 
reach  of  the  railroad  and  the  Oswegatchie  with  a  view  to  drive  a  winding  engine, 
river.  A  good  water-power  is  available  an  underground  pump,  an  electric  fan, 
at  Edwards.  and  to  feed  the  incandescent  lamps  for 

— ■  lighting  the  mine,  as  well  as  to  furnish 

Iron  and  Steel  in  France.  the  power  for  operating  the  coal  briquet 

-  factory. 

The  amended  returns  of  iron  and  steel  The  winding  engine  installed  under¬ 
production  in  France  for  the  year  1905  ground  at  a  depth  of  525  m.  (7122.47  ft.) 
have  just  been  published,  and  are  given  raises  to  a  hight  of  125  m.  (410. il  ft.) 
herewith.  The  figures  throughout  are  in  as  much  as  400  tons  of  coal  each  lo-hour 
metric  tons.  working  day,  besides  timber  and  stone,  in 

The  production  of  pig  iron  and  direct  addition  to  carrying  the  men  to  and  from 
castings  is  reported  as  follows;  Foundry  their  work. 


Electric  Hoisting  at  the  Noel-Sart- 
Culpart  Collieries. 
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FIG.  I.  SECTION  OF  COLLIERY 


ron,  667,350  tons;  Coke  iron,  681,183,  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  plant, 
harcoal  iron,  4250;  bessemer  pig,  137,-  a  few  words  on  the  workings  may  prove 
124;  basic  pig,  1,530,761  tons;  special  interesting.  The  Noel-Sart-Culpart  coi¬ 
rons,  33,108;  direct  castings,  22,574;  total,  liery  is  situated  in  the  north  of  the  Char- 
1.067,550  tons.  leroi  basin.  There  are  three  pits,  and 

The  production  of  wrought  iron  is  from  one  of  these,  the  St.  Xavier,  400  tons 
;iven  as  follows :  Puddled  bars,  etc.,  263,-  of  coal  are  extracted  daily. 

184  tons;  charcoal  forge  blooms,  2084;  As  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  i  the  Midi 
lars,  etc.,  from  reheated  iron  and  scrap,  gallery  at  525  01.  cuts  the  Gros  Pierre 
568,949 ;  plates  from  puddled  iron,  34,081 ;  seam,  and  200  m.  south  of  this  point,  the 
plates  from  charcoal  blooms,  475;  plates  Midi  gallery  intercepts  the  10  Paumes 
from  reheated  iron,  42,950;  total,  711,603  seam,  which  pitches  at  an  angle  of  30 
tons.  deg.,  and  is  the  last  of  the  formation  to  be 

The  production  of  steel  ingots  was  worked. 

2,110,365  tons.  No  statement  is  made  of  A  second  gallery,  200  m.  long,  connects 
the  division  into  converter  and  open-  the  Gros  Pierre  to  the  10  Paumes  at  a 
hearth  metal.  The  finished  steel  reported  depth  of  51S  ;  it  was  made  for  the 

is  as  follows :  Rails,  282,848  tons ;  ventilation  of  the  Gros  Pierre  and  10 
merchant  steel,  634,782;  plates,  273,635;  Paumes  seams,  the  return  of  air  being 
forgings,  37,253 ;  castings,  26,441 ;  total,  effected  by  the  8  Paumes  seam,  which  was 
1,254,959  tons.  The  balance  of  the  ingots  worked  above  525  m.  and  in  which  a  set 
made  is  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  sale  of  three  inclined  planes  has  been  main- 
of  blooms  and  billets  to  factories  which  do  tained. 

not  have  steel  plants,  and  do  not  report  In  order  to  work  the  Gros  Pierre  and 
finished  product.  to  Paumes  seams  to  the  limit  of  the  con- 

_  cession,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 

Never  take  dynamite  in  or  near  a  black-  deepen  the  extracting  pits  by  about  100 
smith  shop,  or  near  a  forge  on  open  work,  m.,  and  then  to  cut  the  Gros  Pierre  vein 
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citation  rheostat  of  the  latter.  This  ap¬ 
paratus  regulates  the  pressure  very  exact¬ 
ly,  in  spite  of  the  fall  in  speed  of  the 
steam-engine. 

A  diagram  of  the  whole  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  is  given  in  Fig.  4. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
high-tension  circuit  breakers  used  at  the 
surface  are  of  special  construction.  They 
are  composed  of  a  piece  of  copper  wire, 
placed  in  a  micanite  tube  that  is  inclosed 
inside  a  thick  porcelain  handle.  They 
may  also  be  taken  hold  of  with  a  wooden 
grip. 

The  cable  carrj-ing  the  current  to  the 
motor  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  conductors,  insulated  with 
vulcanized  rubber,  which  is  preferable  to 
to  either  jute  or  impregnated  paper,  and 
protected  with  two  coverings  of  lead  and 
one  of  steel  wire.  It  is  in  three  lengths 


boxes  filled  with  oil.  The  circuit  breakers 
are  enclosed  in  gas-tight  cast-iron  boxes. 
There  is  therefore  no  danger  from  fire¬ 
damp,  sparking  being  impossible. 

This  system  of  gas-tight  protection  for 
the  switches,  circuit  breakers,  and  other 
apparatus,  w'ith  packing  for  the  driving 
shafts,  and  rubber  joints  for  the  covers,  is 
more  or  less  new.  It  is  particularly  suit¬ 
able  for  mining  installations,  not  only 
where  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against 
fiery  gases,  but  also  to  protect  the  ap¬ 
paratus  from  dampness  and  coal  dust, 
which  are  injurious  owing  to  their  being 
conductors  of  electricity. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  is  the  winding  machine,  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  In  the  first  place  it  is  the  largest 
machine  of  its  kind  in  Belgium,  driven  by 
three-phase  current.  As  it  absorbs  more 
than  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  output  of  the 


motor  under  certain  working  conditions, 
corresponds  to  a  power  of  300  h.p.  It  is 
of  the  revolving  type,  constructed  for  a 
pressure  of  1000  volts.  The  slip  rings  are 
placed  outside  the  bearing  in  a  gas-tight 
box.  The  frame  of  the  motor  is  mounted 
on  the  baseplate  of  the  winch,  which  is 
connected  to  earth,  as  are  also  the  start¬ 
ing  and  regulating  apparatus.  The  latter 
are  of  the  controller  type,  inclosed  in  two 
boxes  filled  with  oil ;  one  for  the  high 
and  the  other  for  the  low  tension. 

The  whole  of  this  mechanism  is 
mounted  on  a  solid  cast-iron  foundation, 
making  it  very  rigid,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  efficient  working  of  the  gearing 
and  to  preserve  the  adjustment,  in  case 
of  the  foundation  being  displaced  by  a 
movement  of  the  ground.  The  winch,  be¬ 
ing  used  to  carry  persons,  is  fitted  with  a 
complete  and  perfect  system  of  brakes 
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only,  of  600,  500  and  500  m.  respectively. 
There  are  only  two  junction  boxes,  one  at 
the  pit-eye  and  the  other  in  the  Midi  gal¬ 
lery,  at  a  depth  of  525  m.,  so  that  there 
are  none  in  the  pits.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  insulation  is  e.xcellent;  the  tests 
showing  the  resistance  to  be  1300 
megohms  per  km.  It  was  fixed  in  posi¬ 
tion  in  two  days,  the  method  employed  be¬ 
ing  the  following:  The  cable,  coiled  on  a 
drum,  passed  to  a  capstan  fitted  with  a 
brake,  and  from  there  over  a  pulley  placed 
above  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  The  low¬ 
ering  alone  was  effected  with  the  greatest 
facility,  requiring  but  a  few  hours. 

In  the  pits  the  cable  is  fixed  at  dis¬ 
tances  of  5  m.  by  strong  wooden  cable 
holders,  which  grip  it  firmly  without 
damaging  it.  In  the  gallery  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  hooks  fixed  to  the  wooden  part 
of  the  roof,  or  driven  into  the  stone,  at 
distance  of  2j4  m. 

The  switchboard  to  which  this  cable  is 
connected,  consists  of  white  marble  slabs 
mounted  on  an  iron  framework,  no  com¬ 
bustible  material  being  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction.  All  current-carrying  parts  are 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  board,  and  the 
transformer  and  switches  are  inclosed  in 


generator,  the  regulating  of  the  steam 
engine,  and  the  maintaining  of  a  constant 
voltage  when  starting,  is  a  very  delicate 
problem,  thought  by  many  to  be  almost 
impossible  of  solution.  In  spite  of  the 
many  difficulties  met  with,  it  was  satis¬ 
factorily  solved;  in  fact,  when  the  start¬ 
ing  and  working  of  the  hoist  causes 
brusque  variations  in  the  load  to  occur, 
which  fluctuations  produce  momentary 
overloads  on  the  steam  engine  up  to  300 
h.p.,  the  voltage  drops  less  than  10  per 
cent,  thanks  to  the  system  mentioned 
above. 

The  winch  is  composed  of  two  cylindri¬ 
cal  drums,  upon  each  of  which  winds  a 
steel  cable  of  30  mm.  diameter.  They  re¬ 
volve  on  the  shaft,  working  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  regulate  the  lengths  of  ca¬ 
ble.  One  of  the  drums  carries  a  steel  gear 
wheel,  and  the  other  the  safety  brake  pul¬ 
ley.  The  gear  w'heel  is  driven  by  a  pin¬ 
ion  placed  on  an  intermediate  shaft,  which 
is  driven  by  the  motor  through  a  second 
set  pf  gearing.  All  the  gear  wheels  are 
of  steel,  machine  cut. 

The  motor  runs  at  a  speed  of  415  r.p.m., 
and  has  a  normal  capacity  of  125  h.p. 
The  maximum  torque  developed  by  the 


and  safety  apparatus,  which  are  a  guaran¬ 
tee  against  all  accidents.  The  brakes  are 
of  three  kinds,  each  independent  of  the 
other,  although  they  may  be  applied  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  electric  braking  by  the  motor  is 
used  for  slackening  the  speed  of  the  cage 
when  it  reaches  a  stopping-place,  and  is 
obtained  by  reversing  the  direction  of  ro¬ 
tation  of  the  revolving  field  while  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  intensity  of  the  current  in  the 
motor  by  means  of  suitable  resistances.  It 
is  rarely  used,  being  reserved  for  cases 
where  heavy  loads  or  persons  are  being 
low'ered.  By  means  of  the  resistance  the 
speed,  when  lowered,  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  of  4  in.  per  second.  The  sec¬ 
ond  brake  is  placed  on  the  intermediate 
shaft,  and  is  actuated  by  a  pedal.  It  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  slacken  the  speed 
of  the  cage  when  reaching  a  stopping 
place,  and  even  for  holding  the  cage  in 
the  shaft  when  loaded.  The  third  is  the 
safety  brake,  which  acts  very  powerfully 
on  the  .shaft  carrying  the  drums.  It  is 
applied  by  means  of  a  counterweight 
weighing  10  cwt.  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  a  lever,  held  in  position  by  a  catch 
which  can  be  released  in  three  ways : 
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1.  By  the  indicating  screw,  when  the  The  falling  of  the  counterweight  works  by  which  the  cage  is  suspended.  This 

cage  passes  the  stops.  a  switch  which  cuts  the  motor  circuit.  device  consists  of  a  simple  interrupter, 

2.  By  an  automatic  device  which  oper-  In  addition  the  machine  is  fitted  with  enclosed  in  a  box  and  placed  in  the  circuit 

ates  when  the  current  is  cut  off  or  fails,  an  electric  drive  to  prevent  the  cage  of  the  automatic  device  for  applying  the 

3.  By  a  lever  placed  close  to  the  driver,  touching  the  pulleys  that  carry  the  cable  safety  brake. 


FIG.  5.  WINDING  ENGINE. 
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A  sight  indicator  shows  at  each  instant 
the  exact  position  of  the  shaft,  and  an 
acoustic  signal  tells  the  driver  that  the 
cage  has  reached  a  stopping-place.  The 
winch  is  placed  in  a  room  cut  into  the 
rock,  and  lined  with  masonry.  On  each 
side  of  the  machine,  sufficient  space  is  left 
for  a  person  to  pass  safely  and  easily,  and 
all  moving  parts  as  well  as  the  cables, 
are  protected  by  hand  railing.  The  winch 
is  constructed  to  be  capable  of  raising  one 
cage  containing  two  wagons  of  stone,  the 
other  cage  resting  on  the  stops.  It  lifts 
two  wagons  of  stone  at  an  average  speed 


joints,  approved  by  the  Corps  des  Mines. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  colliery 
has  installed  a  telephone  line  between  the 
engine  room  above  ground  and  the  winch 
room  in  the  workings.  This  means  of 
communication  is  useful  in  many  ways, 
and  should  exist  in  all  well  organized 
collieries. 

The  great  success  attained  in  this  and 
other  installations  proves  the  superiority 
of  electricity  over  steam  for  hoisting  and 
other  machinery  in  mines,  it  being  much 
safer,  more  regular,  and  preferable  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  consumption  of 
power. 


Pig  Iron  in  the  “Valleys. 


Next  to  the  immediate  Pittsburg  dis¬ 
trict,  the  largest  producer  of  pig  iron  in 
the  country  is  the  district  known  as  “The 
Valleys.”  In  the  following  table,  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association 
gives  the  production,  since  1898,  of  all 
kinds  of  pig  iron  in  the  Shenango  valley 
in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Mahoning  val¬ 
ley  in  Ohio,  the  latter  including  the  fur¬ 
naces  at  Leetonia: 

v-.-  Shenango  Mahoning 

Valley.  Valley. 

1898  .  769,677  769,334 

1899  .  937,216  932,166 

1900  .  800,214  1,002,362 

1901  .  979,876  1,404,867 

1902  .  1,264,933  1,488,087 

1903  .  1,138,161  1,263,969 

1904  .  1,011,440  1,217,186 

1906 .  .  1 ,789 ,016  1 ,724 ,927 

In  1898  and  1899,  the  Shenango  valley 
was  slightly  ahead.  In  1900-1904,  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  Mahoning  valley  lead  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity,  but  in  1905  it  was 
passed  by  the  Shenango  again.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  two  in  1905  was  15.3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  production  of  the  United 
States. 


F.  Brake 

C.T.  Controller  for  Winch 
RES.  Resistances 
I.F .  Brake  Switch 
M.T .  Winch  Motor 
A.  Ammeter 
V.  Voltmeter 


no  Volts 


LEGEND 

T.V.  Voltmeter  Transfonner 
C.V .  ”  Switch 

C. C.  Circuit  Breaker 
E .  Exciter 

G.T .  Three  Phase  Generator 
I.  Switch 
R.  Regulator 

T.E .  Transfonner  for  the  Lighting 
T.P.  ’>  •.  Pump 

M.P.  Pump  Motor 

D. P.  ..  Starting  Switch 

\^A.  Electromagnet 


Mining  Rights  in  Western  Canada, 


The  Dominion  Government  has  granted 
to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  all  mining  rights  on  its  proposed 
right  of  way  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  also  on  lands  required  by 
them  for  operations,  workshops,  yards, 
etc.  This  concession  has  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  among  prospectors,  who 
claim  that  on  the  eastern  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  where  valuable  coal  deposits  are 


WIRING  DIAGRAM. 


of  three  m.  per  minute.  The  speed  dia¬ 
grams  show  that  the  maximum  speed 
obtained  is  only  4.14  m.,  the  starting  tak¬ 
ing  15.7  seconds,  and  the  slackening  of 
speed  at  the  stopping  place  8  seconds. 
The  working  of  this  machine  is  irre¬ 
proachable,  and  since  it  was  started,  no 
interruption  has  taken  place  in  the 
service. 

The  three-throw  electric  pump,  shown 
in  Fig.  6,  is  capable  of  delivering  10  cu.m, 
per  hour  to  a  hight  of  130  m.  It  is  driven 
by  an  asynchronous  motor  of  13  h.p.  by 
means  of  gearing.  The  motor  is  supplied 
with  a  current  at  120  volts  by  a  is-k.w. 
transformer  placed  in  the  winch  room. 
The  lighting  of  the  pit-eye  and  the  steam- 
pump  rooms,  as  well  as  the  winding 
machine  and  electric-pump  room,  is  ef¬ 
fected  by  about  thirty  i6-c.p.  incandescent 
lamps. 

The  type  of  lamp  is  that  proposed  by 
the  International  Company  and  adopted 
by  the  colliery.  The  lamp  holder  is  of 
porcelain,  gas  and  water  tight,  and  is  also 
covered  with  a  water-tight  glass  globe, 
the  whole  being  covered  with  a  wire 
netting.  The  plug-switch  boxes  for  the 
shunts  are  of  cast  iron.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  company  manufactures  a  special 
series  of  mine  apparatus  which  is  care¬ 
fully  enclosed  in  iron  boxes,  with  rubber 


THREE-THROW  ELECTRIC  PUMP, 


-  known  to  exist,  and  other  mineral  wealth 

Recent  experiments  are  said  to  have  may  be  discovered,  the  company  will  be 
demonstrated  that  cadmium  gives  pro-  in  a  position  to  file  claims  on  land  osten- 
tective  coatings  for  iron  much  superior  to  sibly  for  railway  purposes  and  forestall 
zinc.  The  coat  has  the  same  aspect  as  location  by  prospectors  in  the  case  of  dis- 
zinc,  but  is  much  more  adhesive,  and  coveries. 

harder.  Like  zinc,  it  finally  becomes  tar-  - 

nished,  but  less  rapidly.  It  withstands  The  white  brasses,  of  which  zinc  is  the 
the  effects  of  acid  fumes  better  than  principal  ingredient,  are  noted  for  their 
zinc.  drossy  characteristics. 
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The  Cobalt  District  in  Ontario  has  at¬ 
tracted  such  attention  both  in  Canada  and 
on  this  side  of  the  border  that  Northern 
Ontario  this  season  will  be  one  of  the 
most  thoroughly  prospected  regions  on 
the  Continent. 

Sunday  Work  in  Mines. 

The  question  of  Sunday  work  in  the 
mines  is  now  to  the  front  in  Western 
Australia.  Some  companies  have  adopted 
the  short-sighted  policy  of  attempting  to 
increase  their  production  by  working 
seven  days,  instead  of  the  customary  six. 
We  say  short-sighted  policy,  because 
aside  from  religious  scruples  and  senti¬ 
mental  grounds,  it  has  been  the  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  world  that  the  workman  re¬ 
quires  something  more  than  one  free  day 
out  of  seven  to  obtain  the  necessary  relax¬ 
ation  ;  the  additional  time  is  provided  in 
occasional  holidays.  Any  attempt  to  de¬ 
part  from  this  custom,  which  has  been 
established  by  the  workers  of  the  world, 
will  lose  more  than  it  w'ill  gain.  So  far 
as  any  legislation  is  required,  it  is  a 
sound  principle  to  restrict  Sunday  work 
to  that  which  is  strictly  necessary.  Even 
in  smelting  plants,  where  the  work  must 
go  on  continuously,  the  men  will  lay  off 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year  that  the 
demands  of  nature  require. 

The  Amalgamated  Report. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company,  which  has  been  made 
public  this  week,  is  more  significant  for 
what  it  does  not  say,  than  for  what  it  does 
say.  The  details  which  would  permit  any 
useful  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the 
company  arc  carefully  concealed.  It  is  not 
expected  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company  that  it  should  make  a  technical 
report  like  a  mining  company,  because  it 
is  not  properly  a  mining  company,  but 
rather  a  holding  company,  owning  shares 
in  various  mining  companies,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  and  the  Boston  &  Mon¬ 
tana  Consolidated  Copper  and  Silver  Min¬ 
ing  Company.  During  the  six  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
Company,  however,  the  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  its  assets  have  remained  a  se¬ 
cret  except  among  the  insiders,  and  the 
general  public  is  still  as  ignorant  concern¬ 
ing  them  as  ever. 

It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  the  “com¬ 
panies,  owned  fully  or  in  part  by  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company,  produced 


in  the  calendar  year  1905,  from  their  own 
and  custom  ores,  about  268,000,000  lb.  of 
refined  copper,  of  which  amount  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  received 
the  benefit  from  about  216,000,000  lb.” 
Even  this  does  not  furnish  any  reliable 
clue  to  the  holdings  of  the  Amalgamated 
company,  because  apart  from  its  interest 
in  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  which 
is  known  to  be  only  partial,  the  various 
subsidiary  companies  have  smelted  much 
ore  for  other  concerns.  The  cryptic  char¬ 
acter  of  this  apparently  frank  statement  is 
fully  exemplified  by  the  variety  of  inter¬ 
pretations  which  have  been  placed  upon 
it  by  several  commentators.  We  refrain 
from  any  attempt  at  explanation.  The 
most  interesting  part  of  the  report  is  the 
text,  which  outlines  the  settlement  of  the 
Heinze  litigation,  and  the  present  relation 
between  the  Amalgamated  and  the  Butte 
Coalition  companies. 

The  Riots  at  Cananea. 

The  recent  riots  at  Cananea,  Sonora, 
where  are  situated  the  reduction  works 
of  the  Greene  Consolidated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  were  the  most  serious  labor  troubles 
that  ever  occurred  in  Mexico,  at  least  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic  since  Ameri¬ 
cans  became  largely  interested  in  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  its  resources.  The  Mexican 
peon  is  characteristically  a  docile  laborer, 
quite  unused  to  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
comforts  of  modern  civilization,  and  with 
only  simple  wants,  which  are  easily  satis¬ 
fied,  his  requirements  being  primarily  suf¬ 
ficient  to  eat,  and  after  that  a  little 
clothing  and  a  rude  shelter.  When  these 
wants  have  failed  to  be  fully  satisfied, 
which  is  frequently  the  case  in  some  parts 
of  Mexico  during  periods  of  semi-famine, 
resulting  from  crop  failure,  he  has  re¬ 
signedly  contented  himself  with  what  he 
could  get.  Under  the  American  regime, 
wages  have  never  heretofore  been  com¬ 
plained  of,  when  they  were  sufficient  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  strikes 
have  been  something  previously  unheard 
of. 

The  riots  at  Cananea  appear  to  have 
been  due  primarily  to  a  general  strike  of 
the  men  over  the  matter  of  wages,  they 
demanding  an  increase  from  the  existing 
rate  of  $3.50,  Mexican,  per  day,  to  $5 
per  day.  The  cost  of  living  in  Sonora  is 
much  higher  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
Mexico,  but  the  rates  of  wages  have  also 
been  much  higher,  and  it  has  never  been 
complained  that  they  were  insufficient.  It 
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is  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  mining  in  Mexico  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  wages  in  excess  of  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  a  living,  is  simply  an  in¬ 
centive  to  dissipation,  with  consequent  re¬ 
duction  in  the  efficiency  of  work.  The  re¬ 
cent  actions  of  the  Mexican  workmen  at 
Cananea  are  so  entirely  foreign  to  the 
Mexican  character,  that  it  is  the  natural 
inference  that  the  troubles  were  stirred 
up  by  anarchistic  agitators,  possibly  in¬ 
cited,  with  the  assistance  of  mescal,  by  the 
Western  Federation  of  Labor,  which  has 
been  plainly  hinted  in  the  press  dispatches. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Mexican  Govem- 
ment,  officially  expressed  from  the  Capi- 
.tal,  that  the  trouble  was  stirred  up  by  a 
-revolutionary  junta  at  St.  Louis,  but  it  is 
.hardly  credible  that  such  a  movement 
^ould  have  been  started  in  a  single  place, 
and  that  one  a  very  much  out  of  the 
way  place  whence  extension  of  the  move¬ 
ment  would  have  been  highly  difficult. 
The  other  explanation  is  the  more 
plausible,  and  the  approval  extended  to 
the  rioters  by  the  council  of  the  Western 
Federation,  in  a  formal  resolution  passed 
at  Denver,  lends  color  to  it.  A  statement 
from  the  alleged  junta  at  St.  Louis  is  to 
the  effect  that  this  has  been  purely  a  labor 
fight,  and  not  a  revolution.  The  affair 
is  most  concisely  expressed  in  the  best  in¬ 
formed  quarter  t^iat,  “Some  fellows  tried 
to  start  a  labor  union,  which  the  Mexicans 
understood  to  be  a  reason  to  get  drunk, 
and  they  got  drunk.” 

Cananea  has  become,  with  the  growth 
of  the  Greene  Consolidated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  a  place  of  large  population,  among 
which  is  included  a  large  American  ele¬ 
ment,  which  has  inevitably  tended  to  im¬ 
press  its  influence  upon  the  Mexican  popu¬ 
lation,  and  give  the  latter  a  character 
which  it  does  not  possess  in  the  un-Amer- 
icanized  parts  of  Mexico.  It  will  certainly 
be  a  matter  for  great  regret  if  the  Ameri¬ 
canization  of  Mexico  introduces,  among 
some  other  undesirable  features,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  labor  troubles,  which  are  bad  in 
the  United  States,  but  would  be  infinitely 
worse  in  Mexico,  as  the  recent  occurrences 
have  amply  demonstrated.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  important  progress  during  the  last 
10  years  or  so,  Mexico  is  far  less  ad¬ 
vanced  in  development  than  are  even  the 
roughest  portions  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  carrying  and  use  of  weapons  are 
prominent  features  of  the  life.  Labor 
unions  plus  whisky  and  bludgeons  are  bad, 
but  labor  unions  plus  six-shooters  and 
mescal  are  worse. 


Coal  Cars  and  **  Graft.” 

The  evidence  brought  out  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  in  Philadelphia,  in  relation  to  the 
handling  of  coal  traffic  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  has  caused  much  public 
comment  and  also  public  astonishment. 
The  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  has 
always  stood  deservedly  high  in  public 
estimation,  and  the  revelation  of  corruption 
among  its  minor  officials,  which  almost 
amounted  to  a  system,  was  not  a  pleasant 
matter  to  contemplate.  The  heads  of  the 
railroad  have  promised  that  there  shall  be 
thorough  investigation  and  reform ;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  promises  will 
be  fully  performed,  as,  we  believe,  they 
have  been  honestly  made.  The  evidence 
shows  that  superintendents,  trainmasters 
and  other  officials  in  charge  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  cars  have  received  stock  in 
coal  companies,  and  in  some  cases  bribes 
in  money,  to  induce  them  to  discriminate, 
in  their  work,  and  to  favor  certain  mines, 
necessarily  at  the  expense  of  others.  Any¬ 
one  who  knows  the  vital  importance  of 
supply  of  cars  to  the  trade  of  a  coal  com¬ 
pany  will  appreciate  what  this  means. 

To  a  certain  extent  this  state  of  affairs 
has  been  known  and  talked  about  in  the 
trade,  though  we  doubt  if  more  than  a 
few  knew  and  appreciated  the  full  extent 
of  the  trouble.  Those  who  knew  most 
about  it  had  nothing  to  say,  because  many 
of  them  profited  by  the  discrimination; 
those  who  did  not  were  not  inclined  to 
talk  about  it  to  outsiders;  some  of  them 
perhaps,  because  they  thought  it  would  do 
no  good,  and  others  because  they  feared 
that  still  worse  things  would  happen  to 
them  if  they  talked  too  freely.  Still  there 
have  been  complaints  heard  from  time  to 
time.  They  were  most  in  evidence  during 
the  anthracite  strike  of  1902,  when  it  was 
charged  that  certain  favored  companies 
absorbed  most  of  the  great  profits  result¬ 
ing  from  the  unusual  demand  for  bitum¬ 
inous  coal  in  the  East,  and  the  high  prices 
paid  for  it.  Singularly  enough,  while  the 
newspapers  at  that  time  were  full  of 
denunciations  of  the  “anthracite  trust,” 
little  or  nothing  was  said  of  the  profits  or 
methods  of  the  “bituminous  trust.” 
Whether  this  was  the  result  of  ignorance, 
or  of  some  other  motives,  we  cannot  say. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  complaints 
about  car  distribution  on  a  railroad  serv¬ 
ing  many  mines.  Every  railroad  superin¬ 
tendent  knows  that  no  coal  operator  ever 


gets  all  the  cars  he  asks  for,  or  thinks  he 
is  entitled  to,  even  when  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  treat  all  alike  and  fairly. 
Moreover,  without  meaning  to  discrim¬ 
inate,  a  railroad  officer  may  naturally  be 
inclined  to  prefer  the  company  which 
owns  its  own  sidings  and  its  own  yard 
engines,  has  its  loaded  cars  ready  and 
furnishes  full,  or  nearly  full  trainloads,  to 
the  concern  whose  shipments  may  be 
irregular,  and  at  any  rate  delay  trains  on 
a  crowded  line  by  the  necessity  of  switch¬ 
ing  on  the  road.  This  disposition  would 
naturally  favor  the  larger  companies  at 
the  expense  of  the  small  operators ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid. 

It  seems  plain,  however,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  so  far  taken  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  that  there  has  been 
actual  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of 
cars  and  the  handling  of  coal  traffic;  and 
that  this  has  been  the  result  of  direct  brib¬ 
ery  of  railroad  officials.  Without  doubt  it 
has  worked  great  injustice.  On  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  it  has  been  especially  felt  in  the 
Clearfield  region,  where  there  are  many 
small  operators,  but  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
fined  to  that  district.  Nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  Penn.sylvania  officials  are  the  only 
sinners.  An  extension  of  the  investigation 
to  other  railroads  would  reveal  similar 
conditions. 

President  Baer,  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Railroad,  claims  publicly  that  his 
line  is  free  from  this  form  of  “graft.” 
Now  w'e  do  not  mean  to  disparage  the 
Reading  management,  and  we  hope  his 
claim  is  well  founded;  but  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  coal  handled  by  that 
company  is  largely  its  own  property,  and 
that  the  opportunities  for  discrimination 
are  correspondingly  small.  Honesty  forced 
upon  one  by  circumstances  is  not  a  high 
form  of  virtue  to  boast  about. 

Perhaps  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
mater  is  that  it  shows  so  low  a  standard 
of  business  integrity.  The  railroad  officers 
who  took  bribes  and  were  therefore 
derelict  in  their  duty,  were  for  the  most 
part  men  of  sufficiently  good  repute  to 
hold  responsible  positions;  and  they  do 
not  seem  to  realize  that  they  have  done 
anything  wrong.  And  the  men  who  cor¬ 
rupted  them,  and  profited  exceedingly  by 
it,  had  an  even  lower  standard.  Neither 
party,  apparently,  recognized  any  other 
or  higher  motive  than  gain.  And  when 
we  come  down  to  that,  then  no  man  can 
trust  his  neighbor,  and  our  estate  is  low 
indeed. 
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Metallics. 


A  piece  of  opal,  weighing  21  oz.,  un¬ 
earthed  recently  at  White  Cliffs, 
N.  S.  W.,  sold  for  $1700.  A  stone  weigh¬ 
ing  10  oz.  sold  for  $800. 

Broken  Hill  and  Selby  (San  Francisco) 
lead  are  the  brands  most  in  demand 
in  the  Chinese  market,  where  they  com¬ 
mand  about  equal  prices. 

The  Stewarts  United  mine,  at  Bendigo, 
Victoria,  is  said  to  have  paid  dividends  on 
quartz  assaying  only  24c.  gold  per  ton, 
which,  if  correct,  is  doubtless  the  best 
on  record. 

The  galena  concentrate  produced  at 
Broken  Hill,  N.  S.  W.,  assays  60  to  70 
per  cent,  in  lead.  It  is  in  large  part 
smelted  locally,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
exported  to  European  smelters. 

For  hip  roofs  requiring  an  intermediate 
truss  between  the  hip  and  the  eaves  the 
old-fashioned  queen-post  or  queen-rod 
truss  gives  e.xcellent  results,  as  well  as 
leaving  the  panel  open  and  affording  space 
for  overhead  piping  and  such  other  work 
as  may  be  often  required  in  power-house 
construction. 

In  sinking  the  shaft  of  the  South  Rose 
Deep,  Transvaal,  54  lives  were  lost  re¬ 
cently  by  flooding  of  the  shaft  during  a 
heavy  rain  storm.  The  coroner  rendered 
a  verdict  to  the  effect  that  if  chain  ladders 
had  been  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
mining  regulations,  a  considerable  loss 
of  life  would  have  been  averted. 

The  Trans-Baikalian  gold  fields  of 
Siberia  are  reached  by  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  to  Karimskaya,  and  then  by  a 
branch  line  to  the  town  of  Stretensk, 
and  finally  down  the  Shilka  river  for 
from  one  to  three  days,  according  to 
destination.  As  a  general  rule  the 
journey  occupies  19  to  22  days  from 
London. 

The  droppings  from  the  grates  of  the 
reverberatory  furnaces  at  the  Washoe 
Works,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  are  washed  to 
recover  the  unburned  carbon  of  the  coal, 
which  passes  through  the  grates  in  the 
form  of  coke.  In  this  way,  a  large  amount 
of  coke  is  recovered,  at  a  cost  of  90c.  per 
ton.  The  total  saving  is  very  large  in  the 
aggregate. 

When  wood  is  to  be  placed  near  heated 
surfaces,  it  should  be  well  seasoned,  for 
obvious  reasons.  Pitch  pine  is  probably 
the  most  suitable  kind  of  wood  to  be 
used  where  there  is  exposure  to  acid 
fumes,  because  of  the  protecting  action  of 
the  rosin.  Cypress  is  the  best  wood  for 
tanks,  because  of  its  smaller  degree  of 
shrinkage  and  expansion,  its  straight 
grain,  and  the  small  amount  of  color 
and  odor  that  it  imparts  to  solutions. 

A  large  manufacturing  company  uses 
an  excellent  system  for  numbering  draw¬ 
ings.  A  serial  number  is  indorsed  in 
small  letters  on  the  lower  right-hand  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  drawing  and  immediately  above 


it  is  placed  the  sheet  number  on  the  job  to 
which  the  drawing  refers.  The  job  is 
known  by  its  name,  and  not  by  a  sep¬ 
arate  number,  except  in  the  individual 
cases  of  confidential  work,  where  it  is  not 
desired  that  the  name  of  the  contract  be 
divulged. 

Web  connections  are  preferable  to 
flange  connections  in  detailing  structural 
steel  work  where  the  beams  frame  into 
each  other,  or  into  columns.  An  excel¬ 
lent  detail  for  heavy  work  is  that  of  a 
seat  angle  and  stiffeners  below  the  lower 
flange,  with  a  web  connection  angle  to 
hold  the  beam  or  girders  in  position.  In 
this  case  the  seat  is  usually  figured  to 
take  the  entire  load.  The  rivets  in  the 
web  connections  are  considered  an  addi¬ 
tional  margin  of  safety. 

According  to  a  newly-patented  process 
(System  Schwieger),  a  new  use  may 
possibly  be  created  for  zinc  sheets. 
Tests  which  have  been  carried  out  with 
compressed  seamless  zinc  tubes,  are  said 
to  have  proved  that,  in  point  of  strength 
and  elasticity,  they  are  approximately 
equal  to  copper  and  brass  tubes.  Owing 
to  their  not  being  chemically  affected  by 
naptha  or  petroleum,  these  compressed 
seamless  zinc  tubes  may  be  found  useful 
in  the  petroleum-refining  industry. 

At  Kalgoorlie,  Montejus  have  been 
mostly  discarded  for  plunger  pumps,  which 
are  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  cheaper,  since 
it  is  necessary  to  waste  one  whole  Montejus 
of  high  pressure  air  at  every  filling  of  the 
press,  besides  additional  air  for  agitation. 
Moreover,  the  agitation  in  the  Montejus 
causes  the  coarser  particles  to  settle  to 
the  bottom,  and  so  to  be  sent  up  to  the 
presses  first,  and  deposit  on  the  sides  and 
lower  portions  of  the  cakes,  causing  sub¬ 
sequent  and  short  circuiting  of  solutions. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  magnetic 
separators,  viz.,  those  which  operate  at 
high  intensity;  and  those  which  operate 
at  low  intensity.  The  former  require  a 
great  deal  more  power  than  the  later,  and 
are  much  more  expensive  in  first  cost. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  most  cases,  the  ore 
must  be  roasted,  in  order  to  increase  the 
magnetism  of  certain  minerals,  before  the 
separators  of  low  intensity  can  be  operated 
at  all,  and  the  cost  of  roasting  is  likely 
to  be  a  complete  offset  to  the  economy 
in  power  and  first  cost. 

At  the  works  of  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company  a  persistent  crust  on  the  back 
of  the  furnace,  which  cannot  be  remedied 
by  careful  feeding,  is  dealt  with  as  fol¬ 
lows:  All  the  tuyeres,  back  and  front, 
are  punched  to  insure  free  access  of  air. 
The  first  two  tuyeres  at  the  back  of  the 
furnace  are  then  plugged  for  about  an 
hour  in  order  to  allow  the  blast  from  the 
corresponding  tuyeres  at  the  front  to  pass 
across  the  furnace.  The  closed  tuyeres 
are  then  opened,  and  the  next  two  tuyeres 
at  the  back  are  closed,  and  so  on.  In 
from  six  to  eight  hours  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  is  observed,  careful  attention 


being  given  to  the  charging  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  meanwhile. 

In  American  copper  refineries  high 
grade  anodes  are  universally  used,  carry¬ 
ing  98  to  99  per  cent,  copper,  up  to  300 
oz.  silver  per  ton,  and  up  to  40  oz.  gold 
per  ton.  The  arsenic  is  sometimes  as 
high  as  2  per  cent,  and  there  are  small 
amounts  of  antimony,  bismuth,  iron, 
nickel,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium  and 
silicon.  Arsenic  is  the  most  difficult 
impurity  to  deal  with.  The  slimes  com¬ 
monly  contain  40  per  cent,  silver,  2  per 
cent,  gold,  25  per  cent,  copper,  5  per 
cent,  selenium  and  tellurium,  10  per  cent, 
arsenic  and  antimony,  and  18  per  cent, 
lead,  silica,  sulphuric  acid,  etc. 

The  advantage  of  hand-sorting  even 
in  modern  mills  where  the  cost  of  crush¬ 
ing  and  jigging  is  low,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  generally  recognized.  At  the 
Square  Deal  zinc  mine,  Wisconsin,  the 
ore  is  passed  over  a  grizzly  with  ^-in. 
spaces.  The  oversize  is  delivered  to  a 
picking  belt,  from  which  one  boy,  paid 
$1.50,  culls  20  tons  of  waste  per  shift, 
making  the  cost  7.5c.  per  ton.  The  cost 
of  milling  being  30c.  per  ton,  there  is  a 
large  saving  in  thus  avoiding  the  crush¬ 
ing  of  worthless  rock,  not  to  speak  of  the 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  mill  for 
pay  ore. 

The  ores  of  Cripple  Creek,  Colorado,  as 
prepared  for  shipment  to  the  reduction 
works,  according  to  Godfrey  D.  Doveton, 
have  the  following  average  composition: 
60  to  72  per  cent,  silica;  16  to  23  per 
cent,  alumina;  i  to  5  per  cent,  lime;  o.i  to 
03  per  cent,  magnesia ;  nil  to  0.25  per 
cent  baryta;  1.5  to  10  per  cent,  iron;  1.5 
0.3  per  cent,  magnesia;  nil  to  0.25  per 
lead;  nil  to  o.io  per  cent,  manganese; 
nil*to  2.5  per  cent,  copper;  trace  to  o.oi 
per  cent,  tellurium;  nil  to  o.i  per  cent, 
zinc;  nil  to  2.5  per  cent,  arsenic;  nil  to 
10  per  cent,  fluorine;  4  to  12  per  cent, 
sodium  and  potassium.  Except  in  a  few 
instances,  copper  is  present  only  in  very 
small  amounts. 

Large  centrifugal  pumps  used  in  ele¬ 
vating  water,  have  shown  efficiencies  as 
high  as  75  per  cent,  when  based  on  useful 
work.  Such  pumps  are  not  at  all  common, 
however;  they  are  the  exceptions  and  not 
the  rule.  From  60  to  65  per  cent,  repre¬ 
sents  more  nearly  the  average  results, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  find  ex¬ 
amples  which  fall  much  below  these 
figures.  Tests  of  pumps  used  in  hydraul¬ 
ic  dredging  were  made  by  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission  in  1902  and  1903. 
The  total  efficiencies  were  found  to  range 
from  about  57  per  cent,  to  68  per  cent. 
The  pumps  were  larg",  and  the  diameters 
of  the  discharge  pipe^  varied  from  32  to 
36  inches.  The  efficiency  of  small  centrif¬ 
ugal  pumps  is  much  less.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  manufacturer  who  would 
claim  50  per  cent,  for  a  small  pump  of 
this  type. 
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Colliery  Notes. 

When  mine  waters  are  acid,  the 
pumps  should  have  brass  or  copper  lin¬ 
ings,  and  the  pipes  should  be  of  brass  or 
copper  tubing. 

In  carrying  a  system  of  tidal  elevations 
from  mine  to  mine,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
leveler  to  see  that  all  the  loops  tie  within 
a  reasonable  limit.  Perhaps  the  most 
generally  accepted  rule  for  allowable  er¬ 
ror  is  that  it  shall  not  be  greater  than 
0.05  of  the  square  root  of  the  distance. 

Recent  figures,  impartially  collected  at 
six  different  mines,  comparing  the  cost  of 
electric  and  mule  haulage  per  ton  of  coal 
hauled  under  the  same  general  conditions, 
show  that  on  an  average  mule  haulage 
costs  6.48c.,  as  compared  with  2.94c.  for 
electric  locomotives,  or  that  haulage  by 
mules  cost  2.2  times  as  much  as  haulage  by 
electricity. 

Each  per  cent,  of  ash  present  in  the 
composition  of  a  coal  means  20  lb.  of 
weight  to  be  handled  and  lost  in  every 
ton.  The  moisture  in  a  coal  is  removed 
at  the  cost  of  fuel,  but  to  remove  ashes 
requires  extra  labor.  If  we  figure  along 
this  line,  it  can  be  shown  that  each  per 
cent,  of  ash  reduces  the  fuel  value  of  a 
coal  about  i.i  per  cent. 

In  choosing  a  power  for  running  coal¬ 
cutting  machinery,  the  only  two  at  our 
disposal  are  compressed  air  and  elec¬ 
tricity.  The  former  is  favored  in  fiery 
mines,  because  of  its  safety  and  sim¬ 
plicity;  but  it  is  usually  more  costly  and 
less  efficient  than  electricity.  If  the  lat¬ 
ter  power  is  used  in  a  direct-current 
system,  a  compound-wound  motor,  com¬ 
pletely  enclosed,  and  so  rated  that  the 
temperature  rise  will  not  become  exces¬ 
sive,  will  be  found  most  suitable. 

In  driving  from  one  pulley  to  another, 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  belt  no 
tighter  than  absolutely  necessary.  Tight 
belts  are  the  main  cause  of  hot  boxes, 
broken  pulleys,  unnecessary  wear  on  the 
machinery,  etc.  It  is  also  essential  that 
when  a  leather  belt  is  used,  it  should  be 
run  with  the  flesh  side  on  the  outside,  and 
the  hair  side  nearest  the  pulley.  If  this 
arrangement  is  carried  out,  the  belt  will 
wear  longer,  and  will  drive  25  to  30  per 
cent,  more,  due  to  the  better  adherence  of 
the  grain  or  hair  side. 

From  an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
most  expensive  individual  about  a  mine  is 
a  poor  fireman.  He  can  easily  waste 
more  coal  than  would  pay  the  wages  of  a 
first-class  man.  Cheap  labor  may  be  good 
policy  in  some  kinds  of  employment,  but 
the  boiler  room  is  no  place  to  do  this 
economizing.  Intelligent  firemen,  proper¬ 
ly  encouraged,  can  gradually  improve  and 
attain  gratifying  results  as  to  boiler  ef¬ 
ficiency;  for  this  reason,  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  coal  consumed, 
and  all  boiler-room  operations. 

When  installing  a  steel  rope  for  hoist¬ 
ing  purposes  it  is  bad  policy  to  fasten  the 


rope  in  the  drum  rim  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  very  sharp  curve,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  cause  a  weak  point  in  the  rope.  Many 
superintendents  will  do  this  who  would 
not  think  of  running  the  same  rope 
around  a  pulley  of  too  small  diameter. 
Experience  has  proved  that  a  rope  should 
not  be  changed  from  a  large  drum  to  a 
small  one ;  not  only  will  it  wear  out 
quicker,  but  also,  it  will  not  work  as  well. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rope  grad¬ 
ually  adapts  itself  to  the  diameter  first 
used  and  resents  any  change. 

When  one  pound  of  petroleum  is  fully 
burned,  it  has  a  heating  capacity  equal  to 
from  21,000  to  22.000  B.t.u.,  or  approx¬ 
imately  40  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  a 
pound  of  coal.  However,  experiment  in 
boilers  has  shown  that  one  pound  of 
petroleum,  burned  under  the  same  condi¬ 
tions,  is  equal  to  from  1.75  to  1.85  lb.  of 
coal,  due  to  the  extra  loss  in  burning  the 
coal.  If  we  consider  that  a  gallon  of 
petroleum  weighs,  say  6.5  lb.,  and  is 
therefore  equal  to  about  12  lb.  of  coal, 
this  shows  that  a  gross  ton  of  coal  is 
equal  to  about  183  gal.  of  petroleum.  It 
is  evident  from  these  figures  that  where 
coal  is  cheap,  there  is  no  saving  by  using 
petroleum  as  fuel. 

In  the  construction  and  laying  out  of 
curves  on  rope  haulage  ways,  experiment 
has  shown  that  when  a  main  rope  haul¬ 
age  system  is  used,  the  strain  in  moving 
the  load  is  immediately  in  front  and 
covers  only  a  limited  length,  with  no 
perceptible  strain  behind.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  assist  the  load  to  gravitate 
toward  the  line  of  pull,  the  outer  rail 
should  be  the  higher,  whereas  in  endless 
rope  haulage  the  opposite  should  be  the 
case  if  the  best  results  are  desired.  The 
line  of  pull  should  be  as  near  the  inner 
rail  as  the  guide  rollers  will  permit,  say 
6  in.  from  the  center  of  the  friction  roller 
to  the  inner  rail,  or  just  sufficient  space  to 
allow  the  car  wheels  to  pass.  In  con¬ 
sidering  what  kind  of  rollers  to  get,  ex¬ 
periments  give  precedence  to  toughened 
crucible  cast-steel  vertical  rollers.  They 
cost  three  times  as  much  as  those  made 
in  ordinary  foundries,  but  are  more  satis¬ 
factory  and  last  four  times  as  long  on 
sharp  curves. 

The  bulk  of  all  the  good  coal  that  has 
been  discovered  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  found  in  the  Carboniferous  pe¬ 
riod.  No  beds  of  importance  have  ever 
been  found  in  older  formations,  but  any 
stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks  above  the 
carboniferous  may  contain  coal.  Highly 
metamorphic  regions  as  well  as  localities 
composed  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rocks 
are  usually  barren.  About  the  only  min¬ 
eral  ever  found  associated  with  coal  is 
iron  ore.  If  a  prospector  is  familiar  with 
the  fossils  of  the  various  geological  pe¬ 
riods  it  is  then  made  easy,  by  careful  ex- 
aminaton,  to  ascertain  whether  the  rocks 
of  a  certain  locality  belong  to  a  period 
above  or  below  the  carboniferous.  Colo¬ 


rado  is  more  nearly  an  exception  to  these 
general  rules  than  any  other  State.  The 
coal  beds  in  that  State  are  traversed  at 
intervals  by  dikes  varying  from  40  to  50 
ft.  in  width.  Along  the  line  of  these  dikes 
the  heat  at  one  time  was  so  great  that  the 
coal  for  10  or  20  ft.  on  each  side  of  the 
dike  is  worthless,  from  having  been  coked. 

In  many  old  collieries  where  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  tap  a  new  coal  area  in  order  to 
avoid  any  reduction  in  output,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  new  roads  straight  from  the 
shaft  into  these  new  areas  would  of  course 
realize  the  best  conditions  in  hauling, 
cheaper  supervision,  easier  maintenance 
and  better  ventilation;  such  a  road,  how¬ 
ever,  driven  through  worked-out  areas, 
would  not  only  cost  a  large  amount  of 
money,  but  would  involve  a  loss  of  time 
and  a  diminished  output  until  the  new 
area  is  reached.  This  being  the  case,  it 
is  the  custom  to  win  the  coal  from  these 
new  areas  by  means  of  a  roadway  driven 
from  .some  convenient  part  of  the  main 
haulway.  In  doing  this,  the  great  mis¬ 
take  is  to  put  in  sharp  curves,  which, 
when  a  large  output  is  desired,  are  a 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  the  man¬ 
agers.  For  this  reason  it  is  always  well 
to  look  carefully  ahead  when  planning 
main  haulways  in  a  mine  where  there  is 
an  adjoining  coal  area,  which  is  likely  at 
some  future  time  to  be  acquired.  It  is 
good  practice  to  use  caution  in  robbing  a 
coal  mine,  and  to  preserve  intact  the  en¬ 
try  pillars,  protecting  every  second  or 
third  cross  entry,  as  well  as  the  barrier 
pillars  on  each  side  of  the  main  gangway. 

In  a  mine  where  the  workings  are  wet 
and  the  pitch  of  the  seam  variable,  so 
that  various  parts  of  the  mine  are 
drained  into  different  sumps,  the  w'ater 
from  each  of  these  small  isolated  reser¬ 
voirs  should  be  delivered  to  the  main 
sump  by  means  of  electrically  driven 
power  pumps  in  preference  to  steam 
pumps.  Electric  pumps,  everything  con¬ 
sidered,  are  more  efficient  than  steam 
pumps,  and  it  is  often  best  to  equip  not 
only  the  isolated  workings,  but  also  the 
main  stations  with  electric  pumps.  In 
case  of  the  adoption  of  this  latter  system, 
it  enables  the  installation  of  an  engine 
and  generator  on  the  surface,  and  makes 
possible  the  furnishing  of  electricity 
through  conductors  to  the  various  parts 
of  the  mine.  There  is  little  loss  in  the 
transmission  of  the  power,  and  a  series 
of  small  electric  pumps,  in  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement,  gives  a  much  higher  total 
efficiency,  than  a  number  of  small  isolated 
steam  or  compressed-air  pumps.  With  a 
high-class  compound-condensing  engine 
on  the  surface,  the  steam  consumption 
will  vary  from  42  lb.  per  h.p.  per  hour, 
for  a  small  pump  in  the  workings,  to  20 
lb.  per  h.p.  per  hour  for  a  large  one. 
Often  the*  current  can  be  obtained  from 
the  lines  operating  the  underground 
haulage,  which  is  another  point  in  favor 
of  electric  pumps  in  isolated  workings. 
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Correspondence  and  Discussion. 

We  Invite  correspondence  upon  matters  of 
interest  to  the  industries  of  mining  and  metal¬ 
lurgy.  Communications  should  invariably  bo 
accompanied  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.  Initials  only  will  be  published 
when  so  requested. 

Readers  are  invited  to  use  this  department 
for  the  discussion  of  questions  arising  in  tech¬ 
nical  practice  or  suggested  by  articles  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  columns  of  this  Joubnal. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents. 

Geology  of  the  Bisbee  District. 

Sir — In  an  article  on  Bisbee,  by 
Dwight  E.  Woodbridge,  published  in  your 
issue  of  May  26,  1906,  occurs  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“When  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  published  Frederick  L.  Ransome’s 
report  on  the  geology  of  the  Bisbee  dis¬ 
trict,  in  1904,  he  likened  the  Bisbee  min¬ 
eralized  area  to  a  broken  half  saucer 
laid  against  a  wall.  The  report,  as  usual, 
delayed  in  publication,  had  scarcely  been 
printed  before  this  illustration  was  seen 
to  be  insufficient.  It  was  not  a  half  sau¬ 
cer,  but  a  long  trough,  whose  northwest¬ 
ern  end  curved  up  to  surface  above  the 
town,  and  whose  eastern  and  southern 
limit  was  unknown,  but  apparently  pitched 
southeasterly.” 

The  saucer  illustration  to  which  Mr. 
Woodbridge  refers  was  intended  for 
nothing  more  than  a  rough  comparison, 
and  was  used  only  in  a  preliminary  sketch 
of  the  Bisbee  district  published  in  1903. 
On  page  98  of  the  complete  report  on  the 
district,  to  which  Mr.  Woodbridge  refers, 
published  in  1904,  as  professional  paper 
No.  21  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey, 
I  wrote  as  follows : 

“In  its  broader  structural  aspect  the  Cop¬ 
per  Queen  block  is  a  fragment  of  a  canoe¬ 
shaped  syncline  with  a  nearly  northwest- 
southeast  axis,  pitching  to  the  southeast. 
The  northeastern’  limb  of  this  syncline, 
cut  off  by  the  Dividend  fault  and  relative¬ 
ly  upheaved,  has  been  removed  by  pre- 
Cretaceous  erosion.  In  the  dowm-dropped 
Copper  Queen  block  is  preserved  the 
northwestern’  end  of  the  southwestern  half 
of  the  original  synclical  canoe.” 

This  description  still  holds  true  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge  would  probably  be  one  of  the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  criticism  of  an 
author’s  work  should  not  be  based  on  a 
preliminary  outline,  when  this  has  been 
superseded,  a  year  later,  by  the  complete 
and  final  presentation  of  the  results  of  the 
investigation. 

As  regards  the  statement  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  report  on  the  Bisbee  district  was  de¬ 
layed  in  publication,  I  may  say  that  the 
field  work  was  finished  in  December,  1902, 
a  preliminary  report  appeared  early  in 
1903,  and  the  final  report  in  1904.  Those 
who  know  what  the  preparation  of  a  thor¬ 
ough  geological  report  on  a  complex  min¬ 
ing  district  means  will  hardly  regard  this 
as  a  happy  example  of  the  alleged  tardi¬ 
ness  of  government  publications. 

'Through  an  oversight  In  proof-reading  these 
two  directions  were  transposed  as  actually 
printed.  They  are  corrected  In  this  citation. 
— F.  L.  R. 


I  trust  that  you  will  afford  me  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  correcting  the  injustice  done 
me  by  this  unintentional  misstatement  in 
a  periodical  so  widely  read  as  the  Engi¬ 
neering  AND  Mining  Journal. 

F.  L.  Ransome. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  28,  1906. 


Gas  vs.  Dust  Explosions. 

Sir: — I  thank  you  for  drawing  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  reference  in  my  article  on 
“Mine  Explosions”  published  in  The  En¬ 
gineering  AND  Mining  Journal  of  May  19, 
1906,  with  respect  to  the  relative  violence 
produced  by  gas  and  dust  explosions,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  statement  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  reads,  “Other  things  being 
equal,  a  gas  explosion  produces  greater 
violence  and  heat  and  less  soot  and  per¬ 
haps  less  coke  than  may  be  produced  by  a 
dust  explosion.”  This  statement  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  strong  for  general  application,  but  re¬ 
fers  to  the  force  of  the  initial  explosion 
rather  than  to  that  developed  by  the  com¬ 
plete  mine  explosion.  The  following 
paragraphs  describing  the  nature  of  these 
two  types  of  explosion  will  help  to  make 
clear  their  relative  violence. 

A  Gas  Explosion — The  conditions  that 
affect  any  explosion  in  a  mine  are  so 
numerous  and  varied,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
point  out  the  special  characteristics  that 
would  in  every  case  distinguish  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  a  particular  class.  It  may  be 
stated,  however,  that  in  general,  a  typical 
gas  explosion  develops  centers  of  greatest 
violence  in  those  localities  where  gas  is¬ 
sues  from  the  strata,  or  tends  to  accumu¬ 
late.  While  it  is  true  that  in  any  explosion 
of  gas  or  dust,  violence  is  manifested 
wherever  resistance  is  offered  to  the  free 
expansion  of  the  air  and  gases  produced ; 
yet  in  a  true  gas  explosion,  the  centers 
of  violence  are  more  pronounced  than  in 
a  dust  explosion,  and  the  lines  of  force 
radiate  in  all  directions  from  these  cen¬ 
ters,  often  producing  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  evidence  of  the  direction  taken  by 
the  main  blast.  A  gas  explosion  will  de¬ 
velop  its  force  anywhere  within  a  radius 
of  20  yards  from  any  center,  and  the  force 
so  developed  may  be  transmitted  with 
lightning  rapidity  to  distant  parts  of  the 
mine,  leaving  scarcely  a  trace  of  evidence 
that  the  blast  has  traveled  over  the  inter¬ 
vening  roadways  or  passages. 

It  is  very  rare  that  a  mine  explosion  of 
any  magnitude  is  a  simple  gas  explosion. 
It  may  originate  as  a  gas  explosion, 
caused  by  the  ignition  of  a  body  of  fire¬ 
damp;  and  at  different  points  throughout 
the  workings  it  may  develop  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  gas  explosion,  where  the  flame 
ignites  isolated  bodies  of  gas;  but  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases,  coal  dust  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  the  flame  and  the  maintainance  of 
the  high  temperature  of  the  expanding 
gases  that  is  necessary  to  keep  alive  the 
flame. 

A  Dust  Explosion — The  essential  feat¬ 
ure  of  a  dust  explosion  is  the  manner  in 


which  is  subsists.  A  dust  explosion  feeds 
upon  material  scattered  in  its  path ;  it  can¬ 
not,  therefore,  choose  its  own  path,  but 
must  follow  those  passages  that  promise 
the  largest  sustenance,  or  afford  the  most 
abundant  supplies  of  dust  and  oxygen. 
Both  of  these  are  necessary  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  explosion.  One  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  dust  explosion  is  the 
large  volume  of  combustible  gas  produced, 
and  likewise  the  large  volume  of  oxygen 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  com¬ 
bustion. 

The  flame  temperature  of  carbon 
monoxide,  which  is  the  chief  product  of  a 
dust  explosion,  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  methane  or  marsh  gas,  and  the  expan¬ 
sion  due  to  this  cause  is  relatively  greater. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  high 
temperature  of  the  expanding  gases  is 
more  easily  maintained  in  a  dust  explo¬ 
sion  than  in  a  gas  explosion,  owing  to  the 
distribution  of  the  combustible  material 
and  its  abundance.  With  the  high  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  gases  generated  in  a  dust 
explosion,  all  that  is  required  to  produce 
flame  in  the  mine  workings  and  passages 
traversed  by  the  blast,  is  oxygen,  which 
can  only  be  obtained,  in  a  continuous  sup¬ 
ply,  in  the  direction  of  the  intake  air-cur¬ 
rent.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  one  of  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  dust  ex¬ 
plosion  is  the  persistence  with  which  it 
seeks  the  intake  air,  and  feeding  upon  this 
air  advances  against  the  current.  The 
flame  of  such  an  explosion  never  extends 
very  far  in  the  direction  of  the  return  air ; 
because  in  this  direction  it  is  quickly 
snuffed  out  in  its  own  trail,  or  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  its  own  combustion.  The  dis¬ 
tance  a  dust  explosion  will  advance  along 
the  return  airway  of  a  mine  will  depend 
on  the  volume  of  the  workings,  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  airways,  and  the 
amount  of  available  oxygen  in  the  mine 
air  in  this  direction. 

The  action  of  a  dust  explosion  is  not 
as  sudden  as  that  of  a  gas  explosion,  for 
the  reason  that  two  operations  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  its  completion:  first,  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  fine  dust  suspended  in  the  air 
into  carbon  monoxide ;  and  second,  the 
burning  of  this  gas  to  carbon  dioxide.  Both 
of  these  operations  require  oxygen.  The 
following  are  the  important  factors  that 
determine  the  character  of  a  dust  explo¬ 
sion  : 

1.  The  physical  character  of  the  dust; 
its  fineness,  inflammability  and  porosity. 

2.  The  free  suspension  of  the  dust  in 
the  air. 

3.  The  temperature  and  hygrometric 
condition  of  the  air. 

4.  The  volume  and  intensity  of  the  flame 
causing  ignition. 

5.  The  size  of  the  openings  or  volume 
of  the  workings. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  mine  with  re¬ 
spect  to  dust  and  moisture. 

While  a  dust  explosion  is  less  sudden  in 
its  action  it  may  be  fully  as  destructive  or 
even  more  so  than  a  gas  explosion.  It 
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still  much  excitement,  but  the  first  de¬ 
spatches  proved  to  have  been  largely  ex¬ 
aggerated.  It  appears  that  the  Mexicans 
employed  by  the  Greene  company  recent¬ 
ly  asked  for  an  increase  in  wages  to  $5 
Mexican  ($2.50  United  States  currency), 
an  advance  of  40  per  cent.  The  com¬ 
pany  refusing  to  grant  this,  the  men 
struck.  There  was  some  angry  talk,  but 
the  exact  origin  of  the  outbreak  which 
followed  does  not  seem  altogether  clear. 
At  any  rate,  a  number  of  the  strikers  made 
threats  to  destroy  the  company’s  property, 
and  some  of  them  approached  the  lumber 


is  always  more  persistent,  that  is  to  say,  The  Cananea  Troubles. 

it  has  a  greater  power  of  continuance,  - 

owing  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  com-  Startling  dispatches  from  Cananea, 
bustion  and  the  wide  explosive  range  of  Mexico,  on  June  2,  announced  the  ex- 
the  carbon  monoxide,  which  is  the  chief  istence  cf  a  warlike  condition  there.  The 
component  of  its  gaseous  products.  Mexican  employees  of  the  Greene  Con- 

J.  T.  Beard.  solidated  Copper  Company,  it  was  said, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  May  26,  1906.  were  preparing  to  kill  all  the  Americans 

in  the  place,  and  to  destroy  the  mills  and 
other  buildings  of  the  company.  It  was 
reported  that  a  number  of  Americans  and 
The  Government  coal  mines  at  Ombi-  Mexicans  had  already  been  killed,  and  that 
lien  produced  221,416  tons  in  1905,  against  the  large  concentrating  mill  had  been  de- 
205.584  tons  in  1904.  A  moderate  quan-  stroyed  by  dynamite.  The  United  States 


Mining  in  Java. 
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tity  of  Poeloe  Laoet  coal  was  introduced 
into  the  country,  and  is  reported  to  be 
satisfactory  in  quality. 

The  Redjang  Lebong  gold  mine  in  Su¬ 
matra  was  worked  with  success,  and  a 
dividend  of  32  per  cent,  declared  for  the 
financial  year  1905. 

The  Ketahoen  and  Totok  mines  con¬ 
tinue  to  yield  satisfactory  results,  while 
Tainam,  in  Celebes,  is  reported  to  show 
considerable  promise. 

Shipments  of  Government  tin  amounted 
to  9,238  tons  in  1905,  against  11,794  tons 
in  1904  and  15,381  tons  in  1903,  while  the 
quantity  of  private  tin  shipped  was  2492 
tons,  as  compared  with  3077  tons  in  1904 
and  3436  tons  in  1903. 


In  1904  there  were  in  Germany  19,309 
coke  ovens,  of  which  9110  are  arranged 
for  the  recovery  of  by-products. 
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Some  of  the  rioters  were  tried  in  sum¬ 
mary  fashion,  and  15  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  condemned  and  shot.  At  latest 
accounts  quiet  had  been  substantially  re¬ 
stored.  and  many  of  the  Mexicans  were 
returning  to  work.  Colonel  Greene,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  announced  on  June 
4  that  everything  was  returning  to  normal 
conditions. 

As  to  the  immediate  cause'  of  the  out¬ 
break,  it  is  not  clear.  The  Mexican  has 
not  heretofore  been  a  striker,  nor  has  he 
been  inclined  to  make  trouble.  There  are 
rumors  that  the  trouble  was  stirred  up  by 


Rare  Earths  in  Pegmatite  Veins.* 


BY  J.  OBALSKI.t 

Until  recently  the  ores  of  rare  metals 
such  as  thorium  and  others  were  consid¬ 
ered  only  mineralogical  curiosities,  but 
of  no  industrial  value.  Now  there  are 
uses  for  those  metals  and  they  are  in  good 
demand.  These  notes  are  intended  to 
call  attention  to  some  minerals  which  have 
been  found  in  pegmatite  veins  of  our  Lau- 
rentian  formation,  and  which  have  not 


for  the  working  of  this  mine  and  it  seems 
that  the  company  has  especially  in  view 
the  production  of  this  samarskite.  This 
mineral  appears  to  be  more  abundant 
than  at  first  supposed  and  probably  other 
minerals  will  be  found  there.  H.  Nagant, 
of  Quebec,  who  is  making  a  special  study 
of  those  rare  earths,  has  found  among 
the  specimens  from  this  mine  a  mineral 
not  yet  identified,  which  contains  a  high 
percentage  of  tin  and  resembles  ferguson- 
ite.  The  same  company  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  mine  of  Pied  des  Monts,  near 
Murray  bay,  which  contains  the  mineral 


CITY  OF  CAN.\NE.\. 


an  anarchist  junta  operating  through 
agents  sent  from  St.  Louis;  but  no  sub¬ 
stantial  foundation  for  this  story  appears. 
It  is  also  reported  that  agents  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  have  been 
at  work  among  the  employees  at  Cananea. 
This  seems  more  probable,  but  is  not 
fully  supported  by  the  facts  so  far  brought 
cut.  It  w'ill  be  necessary  to  wait  for 
fuller  accounts,  to  understand  clearly  the 
extent  and  cause  of  the  trouble. 

The  latest  report  from  Cananea,  a  tele¬ 
gram  dated  June  5,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  town  is  still  under  control  of 
the  Mexican  military  authorities.  Mexi¬ 
can  troops  and  Rurales  have  continued 
to  arrive,  until  General  Torres  and  Colonel 
Kosterlitzky  now'  have  sufficient  force  to 
control  any  outbreak  that  may  occur.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  disposition  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  miners  to 
return  to  work,  and  the  smelting  plant 
and  the  mines  are  w'orking  shorthanded. 
Banks  and  stores  were  opened  for  busi¬ 
ness  after  remaining  closed  since  Friday. 


CANANEA  MT.,  SHOWING  MINE, 
hitherto  been  even  considered  as  by¬ 
products. 

In  the  Villeneuve  mica  mine  on  the 
Lievre  river  uraninite  and  monazite  have 
been  mentioned,  and  an  analysis  of  the 
uraninite  has  been  published  in  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  and  reproduced  in  my  report  of 
1901  on  mica.  This  specimen  contains  37 
per  cent,  of  uranium  oxide,  6  per  cent,  of 
thorium  oxide,  besides  oxides  of  cerium, 
lanthanum  and  yttrium  in  smaller  propor¬ 
tions. 

The  Maisonneuve  mica  mine  in  Berthier 
county  contains  the  mineral  samarskite, 
which  has  been  analyzed  by  Dr.  Charles 
Hoffman,  of  the  Ottawa  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey.  It  contains  55  per  cent,  of  colombic 
and  tantalic  acids,  14  per  cent,  of  yttrium 
oxide,  10  per  cent,  of  uranium  oxide,  4 
per  cent,  of  cerium  oxide,  with  very  little 
tin.  Last  year  a  company  was  organized 

♦Paper  read  before  the  Canadian  Mining 
Institute.  1906. 

fChief  of  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Quebec. 


cleveite,  in  which  I  discovered  radium  a 
few  years  ago.  I  also  found  in  the  same 
mine  specimens  of  bituminous  coal  con¬ 
taining  a  large  proportion  of  uranium. 
Last  summer,  near  Lake  St.  John,  a  mica 
mine  was  opened  up  and  among  the  speci¬ 
mens  brought  to  my  office  I  identified, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Nagant,  the  minerals 
orthite  and  allanite,  or  gadolinite. 

In  these  various  mines  those  minerals 
have  been  found  by  accident,  and  prob¬ 
ably  if  other  mines  were  visited  by  min¬ 
eralogists  there  would  be  some  chance  of 
discovering  more  or  other  varieties,  as 
ordinary  miners  are  not  able  to  identify 
all  material  contained  in  the  rock. 


Deposits  of  galena  and  argentiferous 
cerrusite  have  been  found  in  the  island  of 
Elba.  The  Societa  “Elba”  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Italian  Government 
for  mining.  The  deposits  are  believed 
to  be  extensive. 
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Blasting  in  New  York  City. 


BY  R.  W.  RAYMOND. 


The  recent  numerous  instances  of  dam¬ 
age  done  to  persons  and  property  by  blast¬ 
ing  within  the  limits  of  New  York  City 
warrant  a  more  vigilant  supervision,  not 
only  of  the  handling  of  explosives,  but 
also  of  the  methods  of  excavation  involv¬ 
ing  their  use.  So  far  as  danger  to  human 
life  is  concerned,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
secure  care  and  competency  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge;  but  with  regard  to  the 
perpetual  nuisance  of  noise,  and  the  peril 
in  which  buildings  and  foundations  are  in¬ 
volved,  something  more  should  be,  and 
easily  can  be  done.  Namely,  the  un¬ 
necessary  excessive  use  of  explosives 
should  be  prevented.  The  public  now  sub¬ 
mits  to  the  shocks  and  dangers  of  heavy 
blasts,  under  the  impression  that  these 
evils  are  inevitable.  But  it  is  perfectly 
practicable  to  make  excavations  and  drive 
tunnels  through  rock  without  such  catas¬ 
trophic  performances.  In  tunneling,  for 
instance,  deep  holes  are  usually  Ixjred  at 
the  face,  and  heavy  charges  of  explosives 
are  fired  in  them,  with  great  loss  of  use¬ 
ful  effect,  due  to  the  disadvantageous  di¬ 
rection  of  the  holes.  If  a  vertical  cut 
were  made  in  the  center  of  the  face,  small 
holes  on  both  sides,  parallel  to  the  cut, 
would  give  with  light  charges  a  full 
theoretical  effect,  “throwing”  toward  the 
center-cut,  and  wasting  neither  energy 
nor  noise  in  pure,  useless  mischief.  The 
thing  has  been  done.  Manufacturers  of 
rock-drills  are  ready  to  furnish  machines 
which  will  make  the  center-cut ;  and  the 
process,  skilfully  directed  and  manipu¬ 
lated,  need  not  be  more  expensive  in  the 
aggregate  than  the  present  org>-  of  mis¬ 
directed  power.  Even  if  the  direct  cos.t 
were  a  little  higher,  it  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  immunity  from 
expensive  accidents.  At  all  events,  the 
citizens  of  New  York  have  the  right  to 
insist  that  this  safe  and  quiet  method 
shall  be  absolutely  required. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  this  obvious 
improvement,  while  it  has  shown  itself  to 
be  both  practicable  and  capable  of  reasona¬ 
bly  economicay  application,  has  encountered 
a  passive  resistance,  shown  in  lack  of 
loyal  co-operation,  on  the  part  of  con¬ 
tractors  and  workmen.  Engineers  do  not 
like  to  quarrel  with  contractors  over 
points  not  definitely  fixed  by  specifi¬ 
cations  ;  contractors  do  not  like  to 
quarrel  with  labor-unions ;  and  labor- 
unions  fight,  on  general  principles,  all 
novelties  or  economies  which  do  not  actu¬ 
ally  increase  wages.  So  there  we  are; 
nothing  will  move  all  parties  but  a  legal 
requirement. 

This  trouble  about  the  excessive  use  of 
explosives  is  an  old  story  to  colliery-en¬ 
gineers.  The  persistent  demand  of  the 
miners’  unions,  East  and  West,  that  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  waste,  as  dust,  all  the 
coal  they  choose,  and  be  paid  for  it  as  if 


it  were  good  merchantable  coal,  has  been 
disguised  under  various  plausible  forms. 
But,  under  all  these  forms,  it  means 
simply  that,  without  regard  to  danger  of 
“dust-explosions,”  loss  to  operators,  or  in¬ 
jury  to  property,  the  union  miner  shall 
be  allowed  to  use  unlimited  amounts  of 
explosives,  if  he  can  thereby  obtain  more 
remuneration  for  equal  pains  or  equal  re¬ 
muneration  at  less  pains. 

Whatever  may  be  conceded  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  real  estate  of  New  York  City 
is  too  valuable  to  be  fooled  with  in  this 
fashion. 


Production  of  Structural  Shapes. 


The  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa¬ 
tion  has  received  complete  statistics  of  the 
production  of  iron  and  steel  structural 
shapes  in  the  United  States  in  1905.  The 
statistics  of  iron  and  steel  structural 
shapes  embrace  the  production  of  beams, 
beam  girders,  zee-bars,  tees,  channels, 
angles,  and  other  structural  forms,  but 
they  do  not  include  plates  or  girders  made 
from  plates 

The  total  production  of  strictly  struc¬ 
tural  shapes  in  1905  was  1,660,519  tons, 
against  949,146  tons  in  1904.  an  increase 
of  711,373  tons,  or  74.9  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  production  in  1905  about  1,648,889 
tons  were  rolled  from  steel  and  about 
11,630  tons  from  iron,  against  about  941,- 
127  tons  from  steel  and  about  8019  tons 
from  iron  in  1904. 

Nine  States  made  structural  shapes  in 
1905,  against  the  same  number  of  States 
in  1904.  Wyoming,  which  made  a  few 
tons  of  iron  shapes  in  1904,  was  not  a  pro¬ 
ducer  in  1905,  and  Wisconsin,  which  did 
did  not  make  structural  shapes  in  1904, 
was  a  producer  in  1905 

Pennsylvania  made  84.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  production  in  1905,  against  87.3  per 
cent,  in  1904;  New  York  4.7  per  cent, 
against  0.6  per  cent  in  1904;  New  Jersey 
2.8  per  cent.,  against  4.3  per  cent,  in  1904 ; 
and  Ohio  3  per  cent.,  against  2.5  per  cent 
in  1904. 


A  Large  Ore-Carrier. 


The  latest  of  the  Lake  ore  fleet  is  the 
steamer  “J.  Pierpont  Morgan,”  just 
launched  by  the  Chicago  Shipbuilding 
Company  for  the  United  States  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  “Morgan”  is  600  ft.  in 
length,  with  a  beam  of  58  ft.  She  car¬ 
ries  two  Scotch  type  boilers,  15  ft.  4^4  in. 
in  diameter,  and  ii  ft.  6  in.  long,  with 
two  48-in.  corrugated  furnaces.  Two 
direct  connected  engines  and  generators 
are  used  for  lighting.  Her  cylinders 
are  triple  expansion,  24,  39  and  65,  with 
a  piston  stroke  of  42  in.  Her  ballast  tanks 
have  a  capacity  of  9000  tons,  and  they 
are  pumped  and  filled  by  means  of  two 
14-in.  centrifugal  pumps,  turbine  driven, 
and  two  8-in.  ballast  pumps.  The  carry¬ 
ing  capacity  is  13,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 


Pennsylvania  Bituminous  Coal. 


The  advance  figures  of  the  report  for 
1905  of  James  E.  Roderick,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  of  Pennsylvania,  give 
the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
State  as  follows  in  short  tons: 


, - 1904 _ _  , - 1806. - » 

Tons.  PerCt.  Tons.  PerCt. 
Used  at  mines...  2,412,647  2.5  2,616,719  2.2 

Soldtoempl’yees  943.237  0.9  944,210  0.8 

Used  at  coke 

ovens .  19,670,764  19.8  27,310,721  22.9 

Shlp’d to  market  76,543,629  76.8  88,489,864  74.1 


Total .  99,600,167  100.0  119,361,514  100.0 

The  increase  in  the  total  coal  mined 
was  19.8  per  cent.  The  slight  decrease  in 
the  proportion  of  coal  used  in  the  mines 
was  to  be  expected,  in  view  of  the  larger 
production. 

The  total  number  of  employees  was 
164,941,  and  the  average  days  worked  was 
216;  an  increase  of  9,794  persons  and  of 
26  days  worked.  The  number  of  accidents 
was  as  follows : 


Employees  killed . . 
Employees  injured 


Number. 

479 

1,076 


Per  1000 
Employees. 
2.90 
6.62 


Total  casualties .  1,565  9.42 

There  was  a  decrease  of  57  in  the  num¬ 
ber  killed,  but  an  increase  of  159  in  the  in¬ 
jured,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Miscellaneous  statistics  show  that  the 
explosives  used  were  607,766  kegs  of  pow¬ 
der,  and  2,159,680  lb.  of  dynamite;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  102,715  kegs  powder  and  799,519 
lb.  dynamite.  The  average  coal  broken 
per  keg  of  powder  was  196  tons.  The 
number  of  horses  and  mules  used  in  the 
mines  was  13,710,  an  increase  of  861  over 
the  previous  year. 

The  coke  made  for  two  years  past  was 
as  follows,  in  short  tons: 

1904.  1905.  Changes. 

Coke  made .  13,281,476  18,619,310  I.  6,237,835 

No.  ol  coke  ovens  38,642  37,764  I.  1,112 

Average  per  oven .  344  466  I.  122 

The  increase  in  coke  made  was  39.4  per 
cent.  The  average  yield  per  oven  is  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  total  number  of  ovens, 
without  making  allowance  for  ovens  out 
of  service.  The  average  coal  consumed 
per  ton  of  coke  made  was  1.48  tons  in 
1904.  and  1.47  tons  in  1905;  a  decrease  of 
0.01  ton  for  last  year. 


Pennsylvania  Anthracite  Mines. 

The  advance  sheet  issued  by  James  E. 
Roderick,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  Pennsylvania,  gives  the  production  of 
anthracite  coal  in  the  State  in  1095  as  be¬ 
low,  in  long  tons : 

f. - 1904. - 1905. - , 

Tons.  PerCt.  Tons.  PerCt. 

Used  at  mines .  6.171,748  9.4  6.369,280  9.1 

Sold  to  local  trade  1,379,222  2.1  1,420,140  2.0 

Shipped  to  market  68,168,288  88.6  62,441,134  88.9 


Total .  66.709,268  100.0  70,220  664  100.0 

Total,  short  tons  73,694,3C9  .  78.647,020  . 

The  increase  in  total  production  last 
year  was  4,511,296  long  tons,  or  6.9  per 
cent.  The  tonnage  in  1905  was  the  larg¬ 
est  ever  reported.  There  was  a  slight  de- 
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crease  last  year  in  the  proportion  of  coal 
used  for  operating  the  mines ;  probably  due 
to  the  larger  production. 

The  number  of  employees  reported  in 
the  mines  in  1905  was  168,254,  and  the  av¬ 
erage  working  time  was  208  days;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  6924  employees,  but  a  decrease 
of  10  days’  time,  as  compared  with  1904. 
The  average  mined  per  employee  in  1905 
was  41 1  tons,  against  407  tons  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  accident  report  for  the  year  is  as 
follows : 


Number  killed.., 
Number  inlured, 


Total. 

644 

1,289 


Per  1000 
Employees. 
3.83 
7.M 


Total  casualties .  1,933  11.49 


As  compared  with  1904,  this  shows  an 
increase  of  49  killed  and  242  injured.  The 
number  of  casualties  is  the  largest  ever 
reported  in  one  year. 

The  miscellaneous  statistics  show  that 
the  explosives  used  during  1905  were 
1,902,820  kegs  powder  and  8,353,594  lb. 
dynamite;  an  increase  of  111,628  kegs 
powder  and  1,834,282  lb.  dynamite  over 
1904.  There  were  17,500  horses  and  mules 
used  in  mine  haulage  last  year,  being  an 
increase  of  415  over  the  previous  year. 


Iron  Ores  in  Canada. 


'1  he  recent  experiments  in  iron  smelt¬ 
ing  by  electricity  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  have 
excited  considerable  interest  in  England 
and  other  countries,  and  many  inquiries 
on  the  subject  have  been  received  by  the 
Canadian  Government.  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  decided  to  follow  up 
these  experiments  by  instituting  a  com¬ 
prehensive  examination  of  the  iron-ore 
deposits  of  Canada  with  a  view  to  ascer¬ 
taining  the  possibilities  of  applying  the 
electric  process.  The  work  will  commence 
this  season,  the  field  to  be  covered  at  this 
stage  being  divided  into  three  sections : 
Eastern  Ontario  and  Quebec,  western 
Ontario  and  Xova  Scotia.  The  parties 
undertaking  the  work  will  be  in  charge, 
respectively,  of  F.  Cirkel,  \V.  Shele  and 
Professor  Woodman.  The  inquiries  to  be 
made  will  comprise  approximate  estimates 
of  the  electric  energy  which  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  from  water  powers  near  the  ore 
deposits  and  of  the  timber  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  available  for  charcoal.  ^Magnetic 
surveys  will  be  made  of  the  deposits 
which  appear  most  suitable  for  electric 
smelting  and  samples  for  analysis  will  be 
secured. 

The  Societe  d’Electro-Chimie  has  com¬ 
menced  the  manufacture  of  a  new  product 
called  hydrolithe  (calcium  hydride).  It  is 
obtained  by  the  reaction  of  metallic  cal¬ 
cium,  manufactured  by  electrolysis  in  this 
same  works,  on  a  metallic  salt.  This 
hydride  of  calcium  gives,  under  the  action 
of  water,  pure  hydrogen,  just  as  calcium 
carbide  gives  acetylene.  The  industrial 
product  gives  1000  liters  per  kg. 


Abstracts  of  Official  Reports. 

North  Broken  Hill  Company. 

The  report  of  the  North  Broken  Hill 
Company  for  the  half-year  ended  Dec.  31, 
1905,  states  that  the  designs  for  the  new 
mill  to  treat  4000  tons  per  week  are  now 
being  prepared.  The  grade  of  the  ore 
is  being  well  maintained.  There  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  good  results  from  the 
De  Bavay  process,  which  is  being  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  De  Bavay  Treatment  Com¬ 
pany  under  a  satisfactory  contract. 

The  total  quantity  of  ore  raised  was 
46,301  tons.  The  mill  treated  45,414  tons, 
assaying  18.65  per  cent,  lead,  6.9  oz.  silver 
and  14.12  per  cent.  zinc.  The  concen¬ 
trates  produced  were  8849  tons,  averag¬ 
ing  68.98  per  cent,  lead,  17.35  oz.  silver, 
and  6B3  per  cent,  zinc,  the  recovery  of 
metals  being  72.06  per  cent,  of  the  lead, 
51.79  per  cent,  of  the  silver,  and  9.42  per 
cent,  of  the  zinc.  The  ratio  of  crude  ore 
treated  to  concentrates  produced  was  5.13. 
Working  costs  during  the  term  were; 
Mining,  los.  8.77d.  per  ton  of  crude  ore; 
development,  is.  10.03d. ;  milling,  3s. 
io.09d. ;  total,  i6s.  4.89d.  per  ton  of  crude, 
or  £4  5s.  5.57d.  per  ton  of  concentrates. 
The  following  table  shows  the  results  for 
the  twelve  months : 


June  SO. 

Dec.  31. 

1905. 

1905. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ore  treated . 

.  34,689 

45,414 

Output  concentrates . 

.  7,178 

8,849 

Contents  of  crude  ore : 

Lead . 

.  19.31% 

18.65% 

Recovery . 

.  73.33% 

71.06% 

Silver . 

6.9  oz. 

Recovery . 

.  63.12% 

6l.79d. 

Cost  per  ton  ore . 

.  18s.  Id. 

16s  4.89% 

Do.  concentrates . 

. £4  78.  9d. 

£4  6s.  5d. 

Mount  Lycll  Mining  and  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd. 

The  operations  for  this  company  for 
the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1906. 
have  resulted  in  a  considerably  increased 
profit  as  compared  with  the  previous  half 
year.  The  net  profit  was  £255,648.  Out 
of  this,  allowances  are  made  for  deprecia¬ 
tion,  exploration,  prospecting  and  reserve 
insurance  funds,  and  £150,000  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  as  dividend.  The  total  amount  of 
ore  treated  was  202.520  tons,  yielding  2.41 
per  cent,  copper,  1.84  oz.  of  silver  and  1.18 
dwt.  of  gold  per  ton ;  of  this,  144,780  tons 
came  from  Mount  Lyell  mine,  and  57,740 
tons  from  the  North  Mount  Lyell  mine. 
The  cost  of  producing  blister  copper  was 
13s.  7d.  p;r  ton  of  ore.  The  reserves  of 
ore  are  not  figured  out  exactly,  but  it  is 
stated  that  they  are  greater  than  six 
months  ago. 

The  superphosphate  business,  recently 
started,  has  proved  a  great  success,  and 
the  plant  is  now  being  doubled.  Pros¬ 
pecting  work  is  being  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  on  the  Blue  Tier  tin  property,  de¬ 
tails  of  which  were  published  recently. 
The  work  has  been  turned  out  so  satis¬ 
factorily  that  arrangements  have  already 
been  made  to  form  a  new  company  to 
work  these  deposits,  and  it  is  expected 
that  these  arrangements  will  be  completed 


shortly.  The  new  company  will  have  a 
capital  of  £260,000,  of  which  £75.415  in 
fully  paid  shares  will  go  to  the  Mount  Ly¬ 
ell  company  in  consideration  of  money 
spent  on  prospecting,  water  rights,  etc., 
and  £24,585  in  fully  paid  shares  to  the 
Blue  Tier  Company.  The  Mount  Lyell 
Company  will  provide  or  procure  £i6o,ooo 
in  cash,  in  exchange  for  the  remaining 
160,000  shares,  which  will  be  used  as 
working  capital. 


Amalgamated  Copper  Company. 

In  a  report  presented  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  this  company,  at  Jersey  City,  June 
4,  the  following  statements  are  made : 

“For  several  years  prior  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  and  constantly  since  that  time,  an 
extensive  litigation  has  been  carried  on 
by  and  against  the  companies,  now  owned 
wholly  or  in  part  by  this  company,  and  by 
and  against  certain  other  companies  and 
individuals,  whose  interests  were  about 
four  years  ago  acquired  by  the  United 
Copper  Company.  In  February,  1906, 
negotiations  were  concluded  whereby 
parties  friendly  to  the  Amalgamated  Cop¬ 
per  Company,  purchased  from  the  United 
Copper  Company  a  large  portion  of  its 
property,  including  those  mines  and  min¬ 
ing  claims  which  had  been  the  principal 
cause  of  the  conflicting  contentions  in¬ 
volved  in  the  said  litigation.  These  were 
then  transferred,  at  their  actual  cost,  to 
a  new  and  independent  company,  called 
the  Red  Metal  Mining  Company,  all  the 
stock  of  which  was  at  once  acquired,  also 
at  cost,  by  a  holding  company,  called  the 
Butte  Coalition  Mining  Company  which 
is  likewise  controlled  by  the  same  friendly 
parties. 

“The  Minnie  Healy  claim,  the  property 
of  the  Red  Metal  Mining  Company,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  points  of  contention 
throughout  the  litigation  just  ended;  but 
the  suit  in  relation  thereto  and  all  other 
suits  involved  in  the  foregoing  litigation 
have  now  been  discontinued  or  dismissed, 
and  an  agreement  has  been  made,  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  selection  by  the  respective 
companies  of  experienced  engineers  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  recommend  to  the  boards 
of  directors  of  the  companies  interested 
in  the  disputed  territory  the  establishment 
of  permanent  boundaries  therein,  which 
recommendations  are  to  be  finally  passed 
upon  by  the  said  boards.  Not  only  will 
the  heavy  annual  expense  of  this  pro¬ 
longed  litigation  to  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company  and  its  subsidiary  com¬ 
panies  be  thus  avoided,  but  the  cessation 
of  all  hostilities  will  permit  the  working 
of  many  properties  of  known  value,  the 
operation  of  which  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
strained  by  injunctions.  In  consideration 
of  the  assistance  that  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company  has  given  to,  and  the 
benefits  that  have  been  derived  by,  the 
parties  who  have  formed  the  other  two 
corporations  above  mentioned,  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Copper  Company  has  been  given 
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an  option  to  purchase  a  substantial  block 
of  the  stock  of  the  Butte  Coalition  Mining 
Company  at  cost.  The  valuable  Tramway 
and  Snohomish  properties  (in  the  former 
of  which  the  Butte  &  Boston  Company 
owns  a  two-third  and  in  the  latter  a  one- 
half  interest,  the  Red  Metal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  owning  the  remainder)  will  now  be 
jointly  developed  by  these  companies. 
Work  will  also  now  be  prosecuted  on  the 
Michael  Davitt  property,  which  is  owned 
by  the  Butte  &  Boston  company  and  has 
been  idle  for  several  years. 

“The  working  of  certain  levels  of  the 
Pennsylvania  mine  belonging  to  the 
Boston  &  Montana  Company  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  for  several  years, 
owing  to  the  injunctions  which  prevented 
an  extension  of  the  levels  .under  certain 
town  lots  adjoining  those  owned  by  the 
company.  These  lots  having  now  been 
acquired  by  the  Red  Metal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  an  arrangement  will  be  made  where¬ 
by  immediate  work  can  be  resumed  by 
both  companies.  For  several  years  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sections  of  the  Boston 
&  Montana  property,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Leonard  shaft,  had  been  tied  up  by 
injunction.  The  settlement  of  the  said 
litigation  will  now  enable  the  Boston  & 
Montana  Company  to  work  to  its  south 
lines  in  the  orebodies  already  partly 
developed.  The  Nipper  property,  in 
which  the  Anaconda  company  owns  a  five- 
thirty-sixth  and  the  Red  Metal  Mining 
Company  a  thirty-one-thirty-sixth  in¬ 
terest,  will  now  be  worked  jointly  by 
both  companies,  as  all  litigation  in  respect 
to  these  interests  has  also  ceased  and 
the  question  of  extra-lateral  rights  be¬ 
tween  the  said  Nipper  property  and  the 
properties  of  the  Parrot  and  Anaconda 
companies  has  been  settled. 

“During  the  past  year  discoveries  of 
paramount  importance  have  been  made  in 
the  Butte  camp.  It  had  long  been  the 
opinion  of  mining  men  and  geologists 
that  the  grade  of  ore  would  diminish  in 
value  as  great  depths  were  reached.  In 
order  to  thoroughly  test  this  theory, 
some  of  the  shafts  of  the  Anaconda 
company  were  sunk  several  hundred  feet, 
to  a  total  depth  of  2400  ft.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  learn  that  bodies  of  a  better  grade 
than  those  existing  on  the  intermediate 
upper  levels  do  actually  exist  at  this  great¬ 
er  depth  and  that  thus  the  life  of  the  Butte 
camp  may  be  regarded  as  indefinitely  pro¬ 
longed. 

“The  concentrating  and  smelting  works 
of  the  Washoe  Copper  Company  at  Ana¬ 
conda  are  being  operated  with  such  suc¬ 
cess  that  the  cost  of  treating  crude  ore 
has  been  reduced  materially  during  the 
past  year  and  a  further  reduction  is  ex¬ 
pected.  The  cost  of  mining  has  also  been 
reduced.  At  the  smelting  plant  of  the 
Boston  &  Montana  Company  at  Great 
Falls,  reductions  have  likewise  ben  made 
in  the  cost  of  treatment,  and  the  officials 
report  that  they  expect  to  make  still 


greater  reductions  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

“The  demand  for  electrolytic  copper  in 
1905  was  such  that  the  price  rose  from 
iSHc  per  lb.  in  April  to  i8j4c  per  lb.  in 
December,  at  which  latter  price  all  the 
copper  since  produced  by  the  mines 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Copper  Company  has  been  sold. 
The  companies,  owned  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company 
produced  in  the  calandar  year  1905,  from 
their  own  and  custom  ores,  about  268,- 
000,000  lb.  of  refined  copper,  of  which 
amount  the  Amalgamated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  received  the  benefit  from  about 
216,000,000  lb.  The  statistical  position 
of  the  metal  and  the  present  and  pros¬ 
pective  demand  for  its  use  are  highly 
satisfactory.” 

The  condensed  balance  sheet  as  of 
April  30,  compares  with  the  previous  year 
as  follows : 

Assets.  1906.  190S.  Increase. 

Investments . (164,428,228  (154,281,303  (  146.926 

Loan  toWasboeCo.  7,350,000  7,360,000  . 

OfiBce  furniture..!  .  2,600  *2,600 

Cash  &  cash  assets  4,080,449  2,756,769  1,323,690 


Total . (166,868,677  (164,390.f^2  (1,468,116 

Liabilities. 

Stock  outstand... (163,887,900  (163,887,9tX)  . 

Acc’ts  payable _  22,044  21,071  (973 

May  dividend .  2,693,038  1,638,879  1,164,159 

P.  A  L.  surplus.  ..  9,266,696  8,942,712  312,983 

Total . (165,868.677  (164  390,662  (1,468,116 


•Decrease. 

The  following  directors  were  re-elect¬ 
ed:  H.  H.  Rogers,  Wm.  Rockefeller, 
James  Stijlman,  Anson  R.  Flower,  Albert 
C.  Burrage,  Geo.  H.  Church,  Henry  H. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  and  John  E.  Judson. 


Questions  and  Answers. 


Obtaining  a  Patent. 

What  is  the  method  of  securing  a 
United  States  patent,  and  what  is  the 
cost?  H.  M.  L. 

Answer — The  fee  for  a  United  States 
patent  is  $35,  of  which  $15  is  payable 
upon  making  the  application,  and  $20 
upon  notification  that  the  patent  will  be 
allowed.  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
is  entitled  to  make  application  for  patent 
on  an  invention  of  his  own,  and  a  pam¬ 
phlet  published  by  the  Patent  Office,  en¬ 
titled  “Rules  and  Practice,”  gives  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  pe¬ 
tition,  specification,  and  oath,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  application  for  a  patent. 

How'ever,  unless  the  inventor  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  preparation  of  such 
papers,  it  is  unwise  for  him  to  undertake 
them  personally,  and  he  should  employ  a 
regular  patent  solicitor.  The  value  of  a 
patent  depends  greatly  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  claims  are  drawn,  and  un¬ 
less  a  reasonably  strong  patent  is  to  be 
secured,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  spend 
even  the  $35  required  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fees. 

In  consulting  a  patent  solicitor,  beware 
of  the  shyster,  w'hose  chief  purpose  is 
to  obtain  your  money  and  satisfy  you 


with  an  inferior  patent.  Allowance  of  a 
patent  can  be  secured  on  almost  anything 
that  shows  some  invention,  if  the  claims 
be  drawn  sufficiently  narrow,  but  that  is 
not  the  kind  of  a  patent  that  you  want. 
If  you  are  going  to  obtain  nothing  but  a 
patent  that  anyone  can  evade  by  half  an 
hour’s  thought,  again  you  would  better 
save  your  fees. 

A  good  patent  solicitor  usually  charges 
from  $80  to  $100  for  obtaining  a  patent, 
this  including  both  his  own  fees  and  the 
Government  fees,  but  not  including  the 
cost  of  drawings,  if  required,  which  are 
extra. 


Professional  Papers. 


Tin,  Electrolytic  experiments  on  the 
recovery  of.  Julius  Pusch.  Electrochem. 
Zeit.,  Mar.,  1906.  Pp.  244-246. 

Thermal  Springs,  Geological  Observa¬ 
tions  on.  M.  L.  de  Launay.  Annales  des 
Mines,  T.  IX.  (1906),  1.  Pp.  6-46;  ill¬ 
ustrated. 

Sulphur,  Elimination  of,  from  Iron 
Metallurgical  Products.  Lodin.  Annales 
des  Mines,  T.  IX.  (1906).  I.  Pp.  76-129. 

Dephosphorization  of  Iron  and  Steel, 
Theory  and  Practice  of.  E.  Richarme. 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  ITnd.  Minerale.  T.  V., 
(1906),  I.  Pp.  83-203. 


Patents  Relating  to  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  patents  published 
by  the  British  Patent  Office  on  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  mining  and  metallurgy. 


Published  Week  Ended  May  19,  1906. 

5721  of  1905.  ELECTRIC  FURNACE. — T. 
B.  Parker,  London.  Improvements  in  elec¬ 
tric  furnaces,  having  as  their  object  the 
distribution  over  a  wider  area  of  the 
current  and  heat  generated. 

8285  of  1905.  SLAG  CEMENT.— B.  Bruhn, 
Hamburg.  In  order  to  increase  the 
hydraulicity  of  cements  made  from  blast 
furnace  slag,  adding  small  quantities  of 
alkaline  carbonates  to  the  slag  while  still 
molten. 

8358  of  1905.  AMMONIA  PROCESS.— H.  C. 
Woltereck,  London.  Making  an  ammonia  by 
passing  steam  and  air  through  carbon¬ 
aceous  material  at  a  temperature  of  about 
500  deg. 

9610  of  1905.  CRUCIBLE.— H.  Gold¬ 
schmidt,  Essen,  Germany.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  crucibles  capable  of  standing 
high  temperatures  such  as  in  the  case  of 
the  thermit  process,  by  using  water  glass 
as  a  binding  agent  for  holding  together  the 
magnesia  and  alumina. 

11,986  of  1905.  PREPARATION  OF  SUL¬ 
PHUR  DIOXIDE.— W.  Garroway,  Glas¬ 
gow.  The  production  of  a  pure  sulphur 
dioxide  by  acting  on  bisulphate  of  soda 
with  acid  sulphate  of  soda. 

16,582  of  1905.  CRUSHER. — J.  H.  Elspass, 
Denver.  Improved  method  of  supporting 
and  operating  the  moving  jaw  in  jaw  rock 
breakers. 

21,762  of  1905.  ROASTING  FURNACE.— H. 
Howard,  Brookline,  Mass.  A  roasting  fur¬ 
nace  intended  for  desulphurizing  washed 
Spanish  fines,  the  arrangement  being  such 
that  the  waste  heat  of  the  furnace  is  utilized 
for  drying  the  ores  before  roasting. 

25.174  of  1905.  ELECTRIC  FURNACE.— 
Societe  Anonyme  Electrometallurgique, 
Uglne,  Switzerland.  An  electric  furnace 
for  producing  steel  or  other  comparatively 
soft  metals,  having  one  pole  at  the  bottom 
kept  cool  artificially  and  covered  with  a 
solid  layer  of  the  metal  that  is  being 
treated,  and  the  other  pole  in  contact  with 
slag  fioating  on  the  top. 
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Personal. 


Mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  are  In¬ 
vited  to  keep  Thh  Enoinberinq  and  Mining 
Joi.'RNAL  informed  of  their  movements  and 
appointments. 

Edmund  Wallace,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  bought  a  Cobalt  mining  claim. 

Royal  R.  Graham,  of  Idaho  Springs, 
Colo.,  is  making  a  visit  to  Pittsburg,  on 
mining  business. 

F.  P.  Hays,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
visiting  the  United  Elkhorn  mine,  near 
Baker  City,  Oregon. 

F.  C.  Lincoln,  mining  geologist,  has  just 
left  New  York  for  Durango,  Mexico,  on 
professional  business. 

P.  J.  Kimner,  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  has 
been  visiting  Sparta,  Oregon,  where  he 
owns  mining  property. 

G.  Lippman,  of  New  York,  has  been 
looking  after  mining  interests  near  Neva- 
daville,  Gilpin  county,  Colorado. 

Harry  L.  Brown  has  lately  been  remod¬ 
elling  a  plant  in  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo¬ 
rado,  and  is  at  present  in  Montana. 

G.  C.  Piwonka,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Chemists  and  Metallurgists. 

E.  W.  Roney,  of  Pittsburg,  is  at  Idaho 
Springs,  Colo.,  looking  after  interests 
of  the  Gold  Medal  Mining  Company. 

J.  Hastings,  of  Chicago,  has  been  look¬ 
ing  after  some  mining  interests  in  Gilpin 
county,  Colorado,  during  the  past  week. 

Richard  B.  Stanford,  of  the  Siempre 
Viva  mines  in  Nicaragua,  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  at  present  at  Woodcliff,  New  Jersey. 

Edward  Skewes,  who  has  recently  been 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario,  will  sail 
from  Montreal  for  Liverpool  about  June 
21. 

G.  M.  Vail,  formerly  of  Denver,  Colo., 
has  gone  to  Graneros,  Chile,  to  take 
charge  of  the  laboratory  of  the  Braden 
Copper  Company. 

James  A.  Bedding,  superintendent  of 
the  Maple  Leaf  mine,  near  Gunnison, 
Colo.,  has  been  making  a  visit  to  Clear 
Creek  county,  Colorado. 

L.  P.  Presler,  mining  engineer  of  Crip¬ 
ple  Creek,  Colo.,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  engineer  with  the  Darry  Farm  Mining 
Company,  at  Vantrent,  California. 

G.  F.  Swartz,  of  the  Missouri-Colorado 
Mining  Company,  operating  in  the  Pine 
Creek  district  of  Gilpin  county,  Colo.,  is 
making  a  business  visit  to  Missouri. 

W.  C.  Abbott,  of  Chicago,  treasurer  of 
the  Little  Mattie  Mining,  Milling  and 
Power  Company,  has  been  visiting  the 
property  near  Idaho  Springs,  Colorado. 

The  many  friends  of  Arthur  S.  Dwight 
will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  reports 
that  he  had  been  killed  during  the  recent 
riots  at  Cananea  were  entirely  unfounded. 

Keijiro  Nakamurai,  chief  metallurgist 
of  the  Besshi  copper  mines  of  Japan,  was 
in  Winnipeg  recently  in  the  course  of  a 


tour  round  the  world,  on  his  way  to  the 
Michigan  copper  region. 

H.  W.  Hardinge  returned  to  New  York 
from  Mexico  a  few  days  ago,  and  has  now 
left  for  Colorado  on  professional  busi¬ 
ness.  His  address  during  June  and  July 
will  be  at  his  office,  E.  &  C.  building,  Den¬ 
ver,  Colorado. 

H.  Vincent  Wallace  started  from 
Nogales,  Arizona,  June  3,  on  a  business 
trip  to  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Eastern 
points.  He  expects  to  be  in  New  York 
about  June  15,  and  will  leave  for  Europe 
a  few  days  later. 

J.  E.  Chapman  returned  to  New  York 
on  May  28  from  Ecuador,  where  he  has 
been  engaged  for  the  past  three  years  as 
mining  engineer  for  an  American  com¬ 
pany.  He  leaves  at  once  for  Kansas  City 
and  points  in  Colorado. 

Guy  C.  Stoltz  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  superintendent  of  the  Corinthian 
Mining  Company,  operating  in  Costa  Rica, 
Central  America.  He  has  been  appointed 
mining  engineer  for  the  Port  Henry  Iron 
Ore  Company,  at  Mineville,  New  York 
F.  C.  Carstarphen,  of  the  Hewitt-Car- 
starphen  Company,  of  Denver,  has  lately 
been  engaged  professionally  at  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Portland  Cement  Company’s  works, 
near  Florence,  Colo.,  where  large  improve- 
pients  are  being  made.  Mr.  Hewitt  is 
at  present  engaged  in  Arizona. 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
gives  notice  of  the  appointment  of  J.  B. 
McKennan  as  manager  of  the  Minnequa 
works,  effective  June  1.  Also  of  the 
appointment  of  J.  D.  Gilchrist  as  manager 
of  Iron  Mines  Department,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston  building,  Denver,  ef¬ 
fective  the  same  date. 

Dr.  Heroult,  the  European  manu¬ 
facturer  of  aluminum  and  inventor  of  the 
electric  steel  furnace,  has  sailed  for  home. 
Dr.  Heroult  has  fully  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  which  confined  him 
to  his  bed  for  three  weeks.  While  in 
Canada  he  assisted  in  the  electric  smelt¬ 
ing  experiments  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Felix  A.  Vogel,  for  many  years  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Florence  mine,  on  the  Menom¬ 
inee  range,  Michigan,  and  now  manager 
of  all  the  varied  mineral  interests  of  La- 
denberg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  is  to  remove  his  office  from  Flor¬ 
ence,  Wis.,  to  New  York.  The  mineral 
interests  over  which  he  now  has  charge 
are  located  in  the  Lake  Superior  region, 
Mexico,  Colorado  and  Alabama. 

Among  those  elected  to  membership  in 
the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  London  are  the  following 
from  the  United  States ;  Stephen  Baclam, 
Steelton,  Pa. ;  Alfred  William  Gregg, 
South  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  John  Armstrong 
Rawlins,  New  York;  Chas.  G.  Roebling, 
Trenton,  N.  J. ;  George  W.  Sargent, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Chung  Yu  Wang,  New 
York ;  Geo.  B.  Waterhouse,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  Henry  J.  Williams,  Philadelphia. 


John  L.  Mullin,  formerly  assistant  aud¬ 
itor  of  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company, 
Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  aud¬ 
itor,  to  succeed  Walter  M.  Jeffrey,  of 
Duluth,  who  died  last  week.  W.  J. 
O’Connor,  formerly  chief  clerk  to  the 
auditor,  has  been  appointed  to  Mr.  Mul- 
lin’s  old  place,  and  there  has  been  a  gen¬ 
eral  advance  in  the  offices  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  was  also  auditor  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Steamship  Company,  and  this  place 
is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Mullin. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Koeniglich  Preussische  Tech- 
nische  Hochschule,  of  Hanover,  Germany, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Engi¬ 
neering  was  conferred  on  Ernst  Koerting, 
the  noted  European  engineer,  and  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Gebruder  Koerting, 
A.  G.  Koertingsdorf,  Hanover,  for  his 
scientific  researches  and  discoveries  in 
gas  engines,  and  other  important  branches 
of  engineering.  Dr.  Koerting  lives  in 
Pegli,  Italy.  He  is  interested  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  large  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  at  present  sojourning  in  this 
country. 


Obituary. 


Z.  J.  S.  Williams,  died  at  Kenora,  Ont., 
May  23,  aged  58  years.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  the  Rat  Portage  district,  and  had  been 
identified  with  mining  operations  in  west¬ 
ern  Ontario  for  many  years.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  experience  and  wide  culture, 
and  was  an  authority  in  the  district. 

W.  M.  Jeffrey,  auditor  of  the  Oliver 
Iron  Mining  Company,  died  in  Duluth 
last  week.  He  had  been  connected  with 
the  accounting  department  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  long  time,  and  had  it  admirably 
organized.  He  had  written  several  valu¬ 
able  papers  on  mine  accounting,  a  subject 
which  he  had  carefully  studied,  and  of 
which  he  was  a  master.  He  was  still 
comparatively  a  young  man,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  had  many  years  of  usefulness  before 
him.  His  death  is  much  regreted. 


Societies  and  Technical  Schools. 


Colorado  School  of  Mines — Mr.  Simon 
Guggenheim  has  added  $10,000  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  gifts  to  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  at  Golden,  making  a  total  of  $80,- 
000.  The  money  is  to  be  used  in  equip¬ 
ping  the  building  erected  by  his  earlier 
gifts. 

Columbia  University — The  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  summer  session  in  New  York 
includes,  for  the  first  time,  courses  in 
mineralogy.  Unless  justified  by  the  at¬ 
tendance  this  season,  this  opportunity  to 
use  the  fine  collections  and  equipment  of 
Columbia  during  the  summer  will  not  be 
given  again. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science — The  sectional  com¬ 
mittee  has  decided  to  hold  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  section  of  mechanical  science 
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and  engineering  at  the  summer  meeting 
of  the  association  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
June  28  to  July  4.  The  council  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  Education  has  decided  to  meet  at 
Ithaca  at  the  same  time  as  an  allied  society. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  largely  at¬ 
tended  meeting,  ow’ing  to  the  place  and 
the  ease  with  which  many  members  can 
stop  there  on  their  return  from  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  those  national  societies  which 
meet  earlier  in  the  week.  The  secretary 
solicits  the  presentation  of  papers  per¬ 
taining  to  mechanical  science  and  engin¬ 
eering,  and  especially  to  the  science  of 
engineering  education,  both  in  its  theory 
and  its  applications.  The  program  in¬ 
cludes  a  smoker  at  the  Town  and  Gown 
Club  on  June  28;  the  opening  of  the  new 
physical  laboratory.  Rockefeller  Hall, 
with  addresses,  on  June  29,  and  several 
excursions.  Wm.  T.  Magnider  is  secre¬ 
tary;  his  address  is  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Industrial. 


The  California  Powder  Works  have  es¬ 
tablished  an  office  at  No.  2044  Center 
street,  Berkeley,  Cal.  The  company  is  fill¬ 
ing  all  its  orders  promptly. 

The  Deister  Concentrator  Company,  of 
Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  company 
will  manufacture  and  sell  ore-milling 
machinery.  Emil  Doister,  Wm.  H.  Bens- 
man  and  Walter  G.  Burns,  directors. 

The  Bristol  Company,  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  reports  a  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  its  steel  belt  lacing.  The  company 
has  issued  a  neat  descriptive  catalog, 
showing  the  different  styles  and  sizes. 
This  steel  lacing  is  largely  used  in  mills 
and  mining  work. 

The  Utah  Machinery  and  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  J.  E.  Galigher,  Manager,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  recently  made  shipments 
of  Callow  traveling  belt  screens  to  South 
Africa,  Australia  and  England;  also  Cal¬ 
low  settling  tanks  to  the  Federal  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  Wallace,  Idaho, 
and  the  Ohio  Copper  Company,  Bingham, 
Utah. 

A  record  was  made  at  the  steel  plant  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railroad 
Company,  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  during  the 
month  of  May.  The  output  of  the  plant 
has  been  increased  from  month  to 
month.  More  than  24,000  tons  of  ingots 
were  produced  at  the  plant  during  the 
month.  The  rail  output  was  heavy.  An 
order  for  25,000  tons  for  the  Seaboard 
.\ir  Line  has  been  filled.  1  he  rail  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  entire  coming  year  has 
been  sold.  Many  rumors  prevail  as  to  en¬ 
largements  of  the  steel  plant  which  will 
almost  double  the  production  of  ingots 
and  rails. 

A  portion  of  the  loss  of  the  Allis-Chal- 
mers  Company  in  the  recent  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  disaster,  in  addition  to  the  wrecking 


of  the  building  in  which  its  offices  w'ere 
located,  was  the  destruction  of  a  com¬ 
plete  consignment  of  Gates  rock  and  ore 
breakers  and  repair  parts  w’hich  were 
kept  on  hand  at  all  times,  for  immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
or  to  the  Pacific  Islands.  This  delayed 
the  business  of  the  office  only  a  few  days. 
On  the  day  of  the  disaster,  new  offices 
were  secured  in  Oakland,  at  No.  906 
Broadway,  and  a  new  consignment  of 
stock,  complete  machines  and  standard 
parts  has  been  shipped  duplicating  the  one 
which  was  lost.  The  office  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  has  been  furnished  with  complete 
records  of  every  Allis-Chalmers  crusher 
in  its  territory. 


Trade  Catalogs. 


Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  trade  catalogs  and  circulars: 

Wellmarl-Seaver-Morgan  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Catalog,  Electric 
Hoists;  Pp.  36,  illustrated;  paper,  6  by  9 
in.  , 

New  York  &  New  Jersey  Lubricant 
Company,  14-16  Church  St,  New  York 
City.  Pamphlet,  Non-fluid  Oils ;  Pp.  12, 
paper,  4  by  6  in. 

The  Ross-Tacony  Crucible-  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Penn.  Catalog,  Graphite 
Crucibles ;  Pp.  10,  illustrated ;  paper,  7 
by  II  in.  Jan.,  1906. 

Friede  Globe  Tower  Company,  27 
William  St.,  New  York  City.  Catalog, 
Friede  Globe  Tower;  Pp.  24  illustrated; 
paper,  6  by  9  in.  1906. 

Metropolitan  Engineering  Company, 
1250  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Catalog,  No.  loi.  Electric  Signs,  Pp.  32, 
illustrated ;  paper,  6  by  9  in. 

W.  L.  McCullough  Company,  1230 
Majestic  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Form  A, 
The  National  Ore  Pulverizer;  Pp.  16, 
illustrated ;  paper,  7  by  9  in. 

Smooth-On  Manufacturing  Company. 
572-573  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Catalog  No.  5,  Instruction  Book; 
Pp.  93,  illustrated ;  paper,  5  by  7  in. 

Diamond  Chain  &  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Catalog,  “A”, 
Standard  Dimensions  of  Power  Chains  & 
Sprockets ;  Pp.  46,  illustrated ;  paper,  6 
by  9  in. 

Dean  Bros.  Steam  Pump  Works,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.  Circular  No.  54,  illus¬ 
trated  ;  Atlantic  Type  Feeders  or  Pres¬ 
sure  Pumps ;  Pp.  16,  illustrated ;  paper, 
6  by  7  in. 

Fort  Wayne  Electric  Works,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  Instruction  Book  No.  3023. 
Type  &  Multiphase  Induction  Integrating 
Wattmeters;  Pp.  40,  illustrated;  paper, 
5  by  7  in.  Sept.,  1905. 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Company,  Clinton, 
Mass.  Catalog,  Clinton  Fireproofing 
System ;  Pp.  21,  illustrated ;  paper,  6  by  9 
in.  1906.  Clinton  Fire-Proofing  System, 


Catalog,  Pp.  95,  illustrated;  paper,  6  by 
9  in.  1905. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  ii  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Pamphlet,  Quarrying 
Machinery ;  Pp.  19,  illustrated ;  paper, 
4  by  6  in.  Catalog  R.  37,  Rand  Air  and 
Gas  Compressors ;  Pp.  120,  illustrated ; 
paper,  6  by  9  in.  1906.  • 


Construction  News. 


Gcorgctoii'n,  Colorado — The  Key  West 
Mining  Company  will  install  a  power 
plant.  E.  W.  Shepard,  of  Georgetown,  is 
manager. 

The  Griffith  Mines  Company  proposes 
to  put  a  concentrating  mill  on  its  Annetta 
group.  W.  C.  Hoover,  of  Georgetown,  is 
manager. 

Gilpin,  Colorado — The  Square  Deal 
Company  is  arranging  to  put  up  a  mill  on 
its  property.  A.  M.  Willard,  Gilpin,  Colo., 
is  manager. 

Mineral  Point,  IVisconsin — The  Home- 
site  Company  is  asking  for  bids  for  a 
hoist  and  other  machinery  for  one  of  its 
zinc-lead  mines. 

Banner,  California — The  Union  Hill 
mine  owners  are  considering  the  addition 
of  10  stamps  to  the  mill.  Address  at  Ban¬ 
ner,  Nevada  county,  California. 

Livingston,  IVisconsin — The  owners  of 
the  Famous  zinc-lead  mine  are  considering 
the  erection  of  a  mill  and  concentrator. 
W.  A.  Jones,  Mineral  Point,  Wis.,  is 
manager. 

Milford,  Utah — McFarlane  &  Co.,  of 
Central  City  and  Black  Hawk,  Colo.,  have 
taken  a  contract  for  the  complete  furnish¬ 
ing  of  a  25-stamp  mill,  slow  drop,  at  Mil¬ 
ford,  Utah,  for  the  Milwaukee  Leasing 
Company. 

Rollinsville ,  Colorado — The  Mountain 
Monarch  Mining  Company,  in  which  Cen¬ 
terville,  Iowa,  people  are  interested,  is 
going  to  install  machinery  on  the  property 
in  the  shape  of  a  hoister,  and  perhaps  an 
air  compressor.  W.  C.  Cutler,  Rollins¬ 
ville,  Colo.,  is  manager. 

Chesaw,  Okanogan  County  Washing¬ 
ton — The  Olantanzy  Mining  Company 
will  install  a  gasolene  hoist. 

The  Bimetallic  Mining  Company  is 
talking  of  buying  machinery. 

Machinery  will  be  installed  on  the 
Butcher  Boy  group  of  claims.  Address 
care  of  W.  L.  Hamilton,  Greenwood, 
British  Columbia. 

Silver  Plume,  Colorado — The  Colorado 
Mines  and  Aerial  Tramway  Company, 
capitalized  for  $50,000  with  Denver  men, 
has  a  contract  to  the  J.  H.  Montgomery 
Machinery  Company,  of  Denver,  for  the 
construction  of  a  tramway  from  Silver 
Plume,  Clear  Creek  county,  Colo.,  to  Sun¬ 
set  Peak,  a  distance  of  13,000  ft.,  contract 
price  being  $26,480.  Tramway  is  to  be 
completed  within  60  days.  A.  W.  Hille, 
2214  Franklin  avenue,  Denver,  is  manager. 
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Special  Correspondence. 


Sao  Francisco.  May  31. 

.As  virtually  all  of  the  buildings  in  the 
business  sections  were  wrecked,  or 
burned,  or  both,  little  business  is  being 
done  in  the  old  quarters.  Temporary 
structures  are  going  up  in  most  of  the 
streets,  these  being  of  plain  wood  and  cor¬ 
rugated  iron,  and  none  are  over  one  story 
in  bight.  The  ruins  must  be  cleaned  up 
and  removed  before  much  permanent 
building  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be  a  year 
or  more  before  the  entire  business  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  ready  for  reconstruction. 
Steam  railways  have  been  laid  through  the 
downtown  streets  to  facilitate  removing 
the  debris,  but  the  practical  work  on  this 
has  not  yet  commenced.  The  main  ef¬ 
forts  thus  far  have  been  to  throw  the 
bricks  aside  to  afford  passage  through  the 
streets  for  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  The 
debris  still  remains  on  sidewalks  and 
building  lots.  Old  ruined  walls  are  be¬ 
ing  rapidly  pulled  down,  though  in  many 
instances  the  low  stories  of  the  buildings 
are  standing.  In  many  such  cases  the 
lower  stories  are  roofed  over,  and  the 
interior  is  being  fitted  up  for  use  of  the 
former  occupants. 

The  Appellate  Court  affirmed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Judge  W.  B.  Nutter  in  the  case 
of  John  T.  Womble  and  Adella  Womble 
against  I.  R.  Wilbur,  E.  I.  Braddock,  of 
Hodson,  and  the  Stockton  Savings  Bank, 
entered  in  favor  of  the  defendants.  The 
action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
rescind  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a  mine 
near  Hodson,  and  to  declare  a  forfeiture 
of  the  money  paid  under  the  contract, 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $30,000.  Judge 
Nutter  decided  in  favor  of  all  the  defend¬ 
ants,  with  the  exception  that  he  allowed 
the  defendant  Wilbur  in  the  sum  of  $1851. 

Messrs.  Hutchins,  White,  Johnson  and 
Devlin,  four  members  of  the  .Anti-Debris 
.Association,  have  been  in  Oroville  inspect¬ 
ing  the  dredges  to  see  if  the  law  was  be¬ 
ing  violated  in  any  manner.  In  conversa¬ 
tion  after  their  tour  they  stated  that  the 
company  was  living  up  to  its  agreement 
with  the  Association,  the  provisions  of 
the  law  having  been  fully  complied  with. 
The  remaining  dredges  were  inspected, 
the  inspection  being  merely  formal,  as  all 
of  the  rest  are  land-locked. 

Harry  P.  Stow,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  .Alaska-Treadwell  gold  mine, 
Douglas  Island,  Alaska,  has  been  revisit¬ 
ing  his  old  haunts  at  Oroville  and  Forbes- 
town,  in  Butte  county.  It  has  been  cur¬ 
rently  reported  that  Mr.  Stow  intended 
re-opening  the  once  famous  producer,  the 
Gold  Bank,  at  Forbestown.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  denies  and  says  operations  will 
not  be  resumed,  as  in  his  estimation  the 
mine  is  worked  out.  This  is  a  severe 
blow  to  the  residents  of  the  little  moun¬ 
tain  town,  as  they  have  lived  in  hopes  that 
at  no  late  day  Mr.  Stow  would  resume 
operations  on  the  Gold  Bank. 

It  is  reported  that  the  famous  Cuya- 


maca  ranch  and  hotel  in  San  Diego  county 
have  been  leased  for  a  summer  resort. 

It  does  not  look  from  this  as  if  the  old 
Stonewall  mine,  at  one  time  a  large  pro¬ 
ducer,  would  be  again  worked  for  the 
present,  though  it  was  partly  unwatered 
last  year  with  the  idea  of  resuming  opera¬ 
tions. 

Thirty  men — splitters,  trimmers  and 
blockmakers — have  gone  on  a  strike  for 
higher  wages  at  the  Eureka  slate  quarry, 
in  El  Dorado  county.  Some  time  ago  the 
men,  who  were  being  paid  $3  per  day, 
made  a  demand  for  $3.50.  The  request 
was  considered  by  the  management  and  a 
compromise  of  $3.25  was  offered.  This 
was  declined  by  the  men  and  they  quit 
work.  These  men  comprise  most  of  the 
skilled  labor  employed  at  the  quarry  in 
handling  the  slate  and  the  strike  seriously 
cripples  the  slate  industry.  The  quarry  is 
shut  down,  however.  Superintendent 
Dunton  returned  from  San  Francisco, 
where  he  went  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  owners  of  the  quarry,  and  states  that 
the  question  is  under  consideration  by  the 
company.  Just  at  the  present  time  slate 
is  in  great  demand  in  San  Francisco  for 
roofing  for  fire-proof  buildings,  and  the 
quarry  has  many  orders  on  hand. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  granite 
quarries  in  California  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  number  and  their  output  has 
grown  from  year  to  year.  This  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  larger  cities 
more  pretentious  structures  have  been  put 
up  than  previously.  It  is  pretty  certain, 
however,  that  the  granite  quarrying  in¬ 
dustry  has  received  a  severe  set-back  by 
the  great  fire.  The  granite  broke  and 
flaked  off  in  the  fire  almost  everywhere, 
defacing  badly  even  the  buildings  still 
standing.  At  all  outlets,  such  as  door¬ 
ways  and  windows,  of  the  buildings  where 
granite  construction  was  the  order,  the 
sides  and  tops  of  these  openings  are 
cracked,  broken  and  flaked  very  badly. 
Where  the  yellow  bricks  are  intact  the 
granite  is  virtually  wrecked.  In  view  of 
the  apparent  fact  that  the  granite  cannot 
stand  such  fires,  there  will  doubtless  be 
much  less  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  buildings  of  the  re-built  city.  The 
sandstone  did  not  fare  much  better,  it  is 
true,  but  the  defects  in  the  granite  are 
seen  on  every  hand  in  the  larger  buildings. 
.All  the  granite  curbings  of  the  sidewalks 
are  cracked  and  flaked  off,  so  they  will 
have  to  be  removed.  Re-inforced  con¬ 
crete  seems  just  now  to  have  the  call  over 
the  natural  stones. 

The  people  of  Marysville  are  highly 
elated  over  the  positive  announcement 
made  by  W.  P.  Hammon,  the  well-known 
dredge  man,  to  the  effect  that  the  machine 
shops  which  he  promised  a  year  ago,  on 
behalf  of  the  Yuba  Consolidated  Gold¬ 
fields  Company,  will  be  under  construction 
within  30  days.  The  plant  will  consist  of 
10  buildings,  large  and  small,  and  will 
include,  beside  a  structural  iron  shop,  a 
forge  shop,  offices,  storehouses,  etc.  The 


whole  will  have  a  switch  running  into  it 
which  will  have  connection  with  the 
tracks  of  four  railroads — the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Western  Pacific,  the  North¬ 
ern  Electric  and  the  California  Midland. 

It  will  be  possible  to  construct  at  this 
plant  an  entire  gold  dredge,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  steel  castings,  which  will 
be  brought  from  the  East,  the  same  as  are 
the  other  parts  of  these  big  machines  at 
present.  A  crane  of  30  tons  capacity  is 
to  be  put  in  the  large  machine  shop,  and 
only  the  most  modern  machinery  will  be 
placed  in  the  several  departments. 

Corani  is  the  name  of  the  town  that 
will  spring  up  around  the  smelter  of  the 
Balaklala  Consolidated  Copper  Company 
in  Shasta  county.  Work  at  grading  the 
site  was  commenced  last  week.  The 
railroad  company  has  completed  its  sid¬ 
ing  for  the  Balaklala.  Coram  is  four 
miles  south  of  Redding  and  before  the 
year  is  ended  a  looo-ton  copper  smelter, 
the  largest  in  California,  will  be  nearing 
completion. 

An  accommodation  that  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  employees  of  the  Mam¬ 
moth  Copper  Mining  Company  in  Shasta 
county  is  the  shower  baths  that  are  to  be 
provided  through  the  thoughtfulness  of 
Mr.  Lyon,  the  general  manager.  A  two- 
story  building  is  to  be  erected  opposite  the 
furnaces,  the  lower  floor  of  which  is  to 
contain  the  bathing  facilities,  and  the  up¬ 
per  a  room  which  is  to  be  filled  with  in¬ 
dividual  lockers  for  the  use  of  the  em¬ 
ployees.  There  is  a  flow  from  the  water 
jackets  of  about  700  gal.  of  hot  water  a 
minute,  or  enough  to  furnish  bathing 
facilities  for  the  whole  township.  This 
will  be  piped  to  the  bath-house.  A  cold 
water  supply  will  also  be  furnished.  Two 
shower  baths  a  day  will  be  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  all  of  the  300  smelter  employees 
who  may  wish  them. 


Paradise,  Ariz.  May  20. 

In  the  Chiricahua  district  the  new 
town  of  Portal  which  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  to  the  mountains,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  now  a  fact.  The  lots  of  the 
townsite  company  were  placed  on  the 
market  a  short  time  ago  and  several 
hundred  have  been  sold,  the  company 
store  completed  and  stock  installed.  The 
hotel  and  a  number  of  buildings  will  be 
started  as  soon  as  the  lumber  arrives. 

The  Savage  Gold  and  Copper  Company 
has  increased  the  force,  now  employing 
about  30  men.  This  company  started 
work  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  be¬ 
ginning  with  an  adit,  about  half-way  up 
the  hill  from  the  creek,  on  croppings. 
This  tunnel  is  now  in  about  400  ft.,  and 
shows  pay  ore  in  the  breast.  Two  winzes 
have  been  sunk,  one  to  a  depth  of  100  ft., 
and  the  second  to  about  60  ft. ;  the  latter 
will  be  continued  down  to  the  loo-ft.  level 
where  it  will  connect  with  a  drift  that  has 
been  run  east  and  w’est  from  the  bottom 
ot  the  deep  winze.  All  these  workings 
are  in  ore.  The  pay  streak  is  about  4  ft. 
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wide.  A  shaft  about  400  ft.  west  of  the 
tunnel  was  started  on  a  streak  of  about 
12  in.  and  at  a  depth  of  60  ft.  it  has 
widened  out  to  about  4  ft.  This  shaft 
will  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  150  ft.  to  con¬ 
nect  with  the  tunnel.  About  2000  ft. 
west  of  the  tunnel  is  the  main  shaft  which 
is  now  down  about  no  ft.  with  a  cross¬ 
cut  from  the  bottom  showing  the  ledge  to 
be  about  24  ft.  thick  at  this  point.  About 
1500  ft.  west  of  the  main  shaft  is  another 
shaft  about  60  ft.  down. 

The  Cochise  Consolidated  Copper  Com¬ 
pany,  which  erected  a  fine  concentrating 
mill,  and  started  it  up,  has  now  shut 
down  the  mine  and  mill.  No  authentic 
reports  have  been  given  out,  but  there  is 
trouble  of  some  sort. 

The  Paradise  Development  Company 
was  organized  a  short  time  ago  to  take 
over  and  develop  the  Morning  Star  group 
of  10  claims  lying  just  west  of  the  Co¬ 
chise  property.  It  is  capitalized  for 
$200,000,  with  shares  of  $10  par  value. 
The  officers  are  E.  J.  Huxtable,  of  Doug¬ 
las,  Ariz.,  president;  J  L.  Andrews,  of 
Douglas,  vice-president;  F.  B.  Dorr,  of 
Douglas,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and 
S.  S.  Badger,  of  Paradise,  consulting 
engineer.  Work  was  started  April  26, 
sinking  the  shaft,  which  was  91  ft  deep. 
This  shaft  has  been  straightened  and  has 
now  attained  a  depth  of  155  ft.,  or  64  ft. 
in  24  days.  The  shaft  will  be  sunk  250 
ft.  when  a  crosscut  will  be  made  cutting 
the  contact  which  is  60  feet.  From  this 
crosscut  a  drift  will  be  run  200  ft.  east, 
following  the  ore.  Another  shaft  will  be 
sunk  at  once  at  the  intersection  of  the 
main  contact  and  a  vein  which  crosses  the 
contact  at  nearly  right  angles.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  the  groud  is  entirely  lime,  ex¬ 
cept  where  three  porphyry  dikes  traverse 
the  property.  The  contacts  have  a  strike 
nearly  east  and  west  with  a  dip  to  the 
southwest.  The  matrix  of  the  ledges  is  a 
lime  quartz  containing  copper,  gold,  sil¬ 
ver  and  some  lead. 

The  Chiricahua  Development  Company 
has  increased  the  force  to  65  men  and  is 
pushing  drifts  and  at  the  same  time  pros¬ 
pecting  with  the  diamond  drill. 

The  Manhattan  Development  Company 
is  working.  In  the  Smith  tunnel  the  con¬ 
tact  has  been  cut  and  good  ore  found. 

The  Duluth  &  Chiricahua  Developmnet 
Company  is  crosscutting  from  the  bottom 
of  the  prospect  shaft  and  is  in  on  the 
crosscut  about  70  ft. ;  it  will  have  to  go 
probably  150  ft.  further  before  reaching 
the  contact. 

S.  S.  Badger  is  laying  out  a  townsite 
near  the  mouth  of  Whitetail  creek  and 
the  lots  will  be  put  on  the  market  in  June. 
This  new  town  will  be  the  feeder  for  the 
entire  district  and  the  townsite  company 
will  erect  stores,  hotel  and  other  build¬ 
ings  at  once. 

Bntte.  June  2. 

Red  Metal,  which  succeeded  to  the 
Heinze  interests  in  Butte,  will  begin  sink¬ 


ing  the  shaft  on  the  Cora  mine  from  the 
i6oo-ft.  level  to  the  2000  shortly,  with  a 
view  of  opening  up  additional  ore  reserves 
in  the  property.  No  sinking  has  been 
done  at  this  mine  for  more  than  two  years 
and  the  levels  are  fairly  well  developed. 
It  was  Mr.  Heinze’s  intention  to  deepen 
the  shaft  this  year,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  he  equipped  the  mine  with  an  en¬ 
gine  having  a  capacity  of  3000  ft.  last  fall, 
transferring  the  old  engine,  which  would 
not  work  below  1600,  to  the  Lexington. 
Before  the  time  came  for  beginning  the 
work,  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the 
property  were  launched  and  the  contem¬ 
plated  operations  were  abandoned.  The 
Cora  contains  considerable  ore,  but  it  is 
low  grade. 

Original  Consolidated  has  stopped  ship¬ 
ping  ore  to  the  Washoe  plant  and  is  treat¬ 
ing  it  in  its  own  plant,  which  is  now  in 
full  operation.  During  the  time  the  con¬ 
centrator  was  rebuilding  the  Washoe  re¬ 
ceived  between  200  and  300  tons  a  day 
from  the  Clark  mines.  The  output  of 
copper  from  the  Clark  plant  was  not 
greater  than  1,000,000  lb.  in  May,  but 
hereafter  it  will  probably  reach  its  old 
level,  1,800,000  lb.  a  month. 

Shipments  of  ore  from  Amalgamated 
mines  in  May  were  large,  averaging  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  10,000,  tons  a  day.  The 
Washoe  has  been  receiving  about  6500 
tons  and  the  Great  Falls  plant  the  re¬ 
mainder.  In  addition,  the  former  has  re¬ 
ceived  all  ore  from  the  North  Butte  mines 
and  various  smaller  producers,  making 
the  total  receipts  nearly  9000  tons  a  day| 
The  company  is  preparing  to  increase  the 
output  of  some  of  its  own  mines,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Leonard  and  adjoining  claims. 
It  is  hoisting  through  the  shaft  of  the 
Pennsylvania  all  of  the  ore  of  the  Rarus 
that  is  convenient  to  the  workings  of  the 
former,  but  is  dumping  it  in  bins  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Red  Metal  Company,  owner 
of  the  Rarus.  The  shaft  on  the  Rarus  is 
not  in  good  shape. 

La  France  Copper  is  making  good 
progress  in  unwatering  the  shaft  and  old 
workings  of  the  Lexington,  but  the  end  of 
the  work  is  a  long  way  off.  One  com¬ 
partment  of  the  shaft  is  reserved  for  the 
raising  of  ore.  The  company  is  still  send¬ 
ing  its  zinkiferous  product  to  the  plant  of 
the  Montana  Zinc  Company.  It  aggre¬ 
gates  about  60  tons  a  day,  while  the  en¬ 
tire  output  is  about  100  tons.  The  zinc 
plant  is  closed  at  present  on  account  of 
additions  to  the  machinery,  but  will  be  in 
operation  about  June  3.  The  zinc  com¬ 
pany  is  receiving  considerable  ore  from 
the  Moulton  property,  which  adjoins  the 
Alice  mine. 

Raven  Copper  will  soon  increase  its  out¬ 
put  of  ore  from  100  tons  a  day  to  200  and 
possibly  more.  It  has  a  shoot  of  first 
class  on  the  1200  and  a  20-ft.  vein  of  4  per 
cent,  copper  on  the  1500  level.  It  is  catch¬ 
ing  the  1200  shoot  on  the  1500.  This 
company  is  a  better  producer  than  its 
officers  have  made  it  appear,  their  e.xplana- 


tion  in  this  respect  being  that  they  de¬ 
sired  to  be  conservative.  The  product 
goes  to  the  Washoe. 

Reins  Copper  is  crosscutting  on  the 
1200  level  for  its  north  and  south  veins 
and  expects  to  intersect  the  former  soon. 
Some  stringers  of  good  ore  have  been  cut 
recently. 

Salt  Lake  City.  May  31. 

Interest  is  being  taken  in  the  Deep 
Creek  mining  region  in  the  western  part 
of  Utah  and  the  prospects  for  a  new  rail¬ 
road  have  never  been  counted  as  good  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
men  in  position  to  know  say  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tainty  and  that  steps  toward  that  end  will 
be  taken  as  soon  as  the  Western  Pacific, 
now  building  to  San  Francisco,  gets  its 
track  laid  west  from  Salt  Lake  over  the 
100  miles  now  graded.  Late  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Clifton  district,  and  in  the 
Gold  Hill  and  Lucy  L.  mines  in  partic¬ 
ular,  would  warrant  the  construction  of 
a  branch  line.  Recently  many  prop¬ 
erties  have  been  bonded  by  the  interests 
identified  w’ith  the  development  of  the 
Gold  Hill. 

The  foundations  for  the  first  3000-ton 
unit  of  the  Utah  Copper  Company’s  new 
mill  at  Garfield  have  been  completed  and 
the  contractor,  the  Minneapolis  Steel  and 
Machinery  Company,  has  begun  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  the  steel  structure.  This  unit  will 
be  ready  for  commission  some  time  in  De¬ 
cember  next,  while  the  second  unit  will 
follow  in  the  spring  of  1907.  In  Bing¬ 
ham,  the  work  of  preparing  the  mine  to 
respond  with  the  vast  tonnages  to  supply 
this  plant  is  going  forward  steadily.  In 
all  parts  of  the  camp  unprecedented 
activity  is  in  evidence,  and  this  is  partic¬ 
ularly  the  case  around  the  large  pro¬ 
ducing  mines,  which  are  adding  new 
equipment  in  anticipation  of  increasing 
their  output.  New  steam  compressors 
have  been  ordered  for  the  Utah  Consoli¬ 
dated  and  Utah  Apex  mines,  while  the 
Last  Chance — an  asset  of  the  Nevada- 
Utah  Mines  and  Smelters  Corporation — 
and  the  New  England  mines  are  being 
supplied  with  new  electric  compressors. 
The  Bingham  Central  and  Fortuna 
companies  have  recently  placed  new 
plants  in  commission. 

The  mill  belonging  to  the  Honerine 
mine  at  Buhl,  near  Stockton,  is  in  com¬ 
mission  again  after  a  long  season  of  in¬ 
activity  and  is  getting  its  supply  for  the 
first  time  from  ore  brought  through  the 
drain  tunnel,  which  has  penetrated  the 
mountain  to  a  distance  of  over  10,800  ft. 
Shipments  of  ore  will  be  inaugurated. 

Six  Utah  mines  paid  dividends  aggre¬ 
gating  a  total  of  $113,500  during  the  month 
of  May.  The  properties  participating 
and  the  amounts  were ;  Silver  King, 
$50,000;  Uncle  Sam  Consolidated,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  Yankee  Consolidated,  $5000 
each ;  Beck  T  unnel,  $20,000 ;  Grand 
Central,  $15,000;  Victoria,  $12,500;  Utah, 
$1000. 
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The  No-You-Don’t  group  of  claims  at 
Stockton  has  been  bonded  to  H.  E.  Smith, 
of  Duluth,  for  a  consideration,  it  is  said, 
of  $50,000.  The  property  will  form  the 
basis  for  a  new  corporation. 

The  option  held  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining 
Company  on  a  control  of  the  stock  of  the 
Mammoth  Mining  Company  on  a  basis, 
it  is  said,  of  $2.50  per  share,  was  allowed 
to  expire  without  being  exercised.  The 
Mammoth  properties  are  in  the  Tintic 
mining  district. 

An  unconfirmed  report  has  been  in  cir¬ 
culation  to  the  effect  that  the  American 
Smelters  Securities’  Company  has  become 
interested  in  stock  of  the  Little  Bell 
mine  at  Park  City. 

The  Imperial  Mining  and  Smelting 
Company  has  filed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion,  and  will  operate  property  in  the 
American  Fork  mining  district.  Judge 
R.  N.  Baskin,  of  Salt  Lake,  is  president; 
A.  W.  Raybould,  of  the  same  place,  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  directors  of  the  Consolidated 
Mercur  Gold  Mines  Company  have 
posted  a  dividend,  for  payment  in  July, 
of  $25,000,  making  a  grand  total  of 
$3!335.ooo-  The  company’s  mill  is  hand¬ 
ling  a  monthly  output  of  about  25,000 
tons  of  ore. 

The  tramway  of  the  Continental  Alta 
mines,  which  has  been  out  of  commis¬ 
sion  since  the  snowslides  of  last  winter 
at  Alta,  is  at  work  again.  The  tram 
conveys  ore  to  the  mill  five  miles  down 
the  canon  from  the  mine. 

A  compressor  plant  has  been  ordered 
for  the  Consolidated  Flagstaff  mine  at 
Alta.  A  tunnel  is  being  driven  which 
will  have  to  go  1200  ft.  to  tap  the  main 
ore  fissure  from  which  ore  was  extracted 
in  the  old  workings  of  the  Flagstaff 
mine. 


Denver.  June  2. 

In  the  presence  of  175  delegates,  the 
fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Federation  of  Miners  representating 
about  50,000  metalliferous  miners  in  the 
L’nited  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  is  at 
present  in  session  in  this  city.  One  of 
the  principal  questions  debated  is  that  of 
open  meetings,  not  only  in  the  annual  con¬ 
ventions,  but  also  in  the  regular  meet¬ 
ings  of  local  unions.  The  matter  has  not 
ye;  been  decided,  J.  C.  Williams,  of 
Grass  Valley,  is  acting  as  president;  in 
all  probability  Charles  H.  Moyer  and 
William  D.  Haywood  will  be  re-elected  as 
executive  officers.  It  looks  at  present  as 
if  the  trial  of  these  two  men  and  of  George 
A.  Pettibone,  under  arrest  in  Idaho  on 
the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
ex-Gov.  Steunenberg,  will  not  take  place 
until  fall,  during  the  September  term  of 
court.  Their  counsel  have  been  making 
strenuous  efforts  for  a  change  of  venue 
and  if  they  succeed,  the  trial  will  probably 
be  held  at  Boise. 

President  Hearne.  of  the  Colorado  Fuel 


and  Iron  Company,  has  issued  an  official 
announcement  of  the  appointment  of  J.  B. 
McKennan  as  manager  of  the  Minnequa 
steel  works  at  Pueblo,  dating  from 
June  I. 

Simon  Guggenheim  has  donated  an¬ 
other  large  sum  to  the  Colorado  School 
of  Mines,  this  time  $10,000  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  Guggenheim  hall,  for  which  he 
gave  $70,000  a  short  time  ago,  and  which 
is  nearly  completed.  The  announcement 
of  this  gift  was  made  at  the  annual  com¬ 
mencement  exercises,  which  took  place  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when  41  young  men  re¬ 
ceived  their  diplomas  as  mining  engineers. 
It  is  understood  that  34  of  these  have 
already  secured  positions,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  indication  of  the  esteem  in  which 
graduates  of  this  school  are  held. 

Construction  on  the  Denver,  Northwest¬ 
ern  &  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  not  been 
mentioned  for  some  time,  is  progressing 
right  along  and  as  an  indication  that  it 
is  the  intention  to  build  the  same  through 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  stated  that  a 
right  of  way  and  terminal  facilities  have 
been  secured  at  Bay  Farm  island,  near 
San  Francisco,  which  includes  the  right  to 
build  a  pier  and  dredge  a  canal  to  enable 
large  steamers  to  reach  the  same. 

J.  Fujioka,  professor  of  the  Japanese 
School  of  Mines,  and  H.  Nanaun,  a  steel 
expert,  of  Tokio,  are  at  present  in  Colo¬ 
rado  to  study  the  manufacturing  of  steel 
at  the  large  plant  of  the  Colorado  Steel 
and  Iron  Company  in  order  to  introduce 
the  latest  methods  in  the  Japanese  steel 
works. 

Papers  are  being  prepared  in  the  dam¬ 
age  suit  on  the  part  of  the  Portland  Gold 
Mining  Company  against  Stratton’s  Inde¬ 
pendence  Company,  Ltd.,  and  some  of 
its  lessees,  which  was  intimated  last  week. 
The  amount  claimed  for  illegal  extraction 
of  ore  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $400,000 
and  the  litigation  promises  to  be  interest¬ 
ing,  involving  apex  rights  which  seem  to 
have  been  waived  at  one  time  by  an  agree¬ 
ment,  constituting  a  perpendicular  side¬ 
line,  between  the  owners  of  these  valuable 
properties. 

A  new  departure  in  the  line  of  travel 
between  Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City,  will 
take  place  in  a  few  days,  when  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company  will  put 
into  service  its  special  limited  train, 
which  will  cover  the  distance  in  24  hours. 
Only  seven  stops  will  be  made  in  the  trip 
of  742  miles,  these  being  Colorado 
Springs,  Pueblo,  Canon  City,  Salida. 
Leadville,  Glenwood  Springs,  and  Grand 
Junction.  It  will  enable  travelers  to  see 
Colorado’s  finest  scenery  in  the  day  time. 


Cripple  Creek.  June  2. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  feature 
in  mining  circles  has  been  the  slump  in 
Portland  stock,  which  dropped  from  $1.80 
to  $1.50  in  one  day.  As  far  as  can  be 
learned  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  the  property  to  warrant  such  a  sharp 
decline.  From  all  accounts  the  physical 
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condition  of  the  mine  is  as  good  as  it 
has  ever  been.  The  production  of  the  mine 
for  May  was  about  10,000  tons  of  ore  of 
an  average  of  $23  per  ton.  The  only  rea¬ 
son  that  has  been  given  for  the  slump  is 
that  J.  F.  Burns,  fonnerly  the  manager  of 
the  property,  is  selling.  Whether  this  is 
really  the  case  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined. 

This  appears  to  be  an  era  of  mills  in 
the  district.  The  mill  on  Copper  moun¬ 
tain  is  preparing  to  do  some  work  in  the 
near  future  and  the  Wishbone  mill  on  the 
north  side  of  Mineral  hill  is  being  pushed 
to  completion.  Work  is  also  being  done 
on  the  Little  Giant  mill  in  Pony  gulch. 
This  mill  was  some  time  ago  destroyed 
by  fir£  and  is  now  being  rebuilt.  The 
small  Homestake  mill  is  being  worked  un¬ 
der  lease  and  it  is  reported  that  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  larger  one  is 
started  on  company  account.  The  debts 
of  the  company  are  being  paid  up.  It  is 
understood  that  the  Portland  people  will 
erect  a  cyanide  mill  to  treat  the  tailings 
from  the  dump  which  it  is  claimed  can  be 
handled  at  a  profit.  It  is  also  reported 
that  a  number  of  the  mine-owners  will 
build  a  mill  for  the  treatment  of  their  own 
ore  at  Florence.  The  United  States  Re¬ 
duction  and  Refining  Company,  having 
mills  at  Colorado  City,  is  now  in  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Guggenheims.  This  gives  them 
at  the  present  time  the  practical  control 
of  the  ore  from  the  Cripple  Creek  district. 

Good  work  is  being  done  on  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  in  the  way  of  pumping  as  well  as 
other  work.  The  pumping  has  recovered 
the  lower  levels  of  the  Hull  City  placer, 
as  well  as  the  Vindicator.  The  fifteenth 
level  of  the  Findley  has  been  unwatered. 


Platteville,  Wis.  June  i. 

One  of  the  deepest  shafts  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  that  on  the  Cardiff  Coal  Company’s 
property,  near  Potosi  camp.  The  water 
here  is  exceedingly  strong,  being  held  un¬ 
der  control  by  two  large  crosshead  pumps 
and  one  steam  head  to  help  hold  water 
when  lift  pumps  are  being  changed.  It 
is  reported  that  a  20-in.  sheet  of  zinc  ore 
was  shot  into  last  wek.  The  water  in 
the  vicinity  of  Potosi  camp  is  proving  to 
be  too  much  for  the  steam  pumps  that 
have  been  recently  installed  there.  The 
principal  difficulty  has  been  to  keep  fuel 
enough  on  hand. 

The  Old  Black  Jack  mine  in  Galena 
camp  has  finally  been  unwatered.  Many 
old  picks  were  found  to  be  incrusted  with 
black  jack,  making  beautiful  specimens. 

Since  the  accident  at  the  Enterprise 
mine,  resulting  in  the  death  of  one  miner, 
e.xtra  precautions  are  being  taken  to 
guard  against  premature  explosions  of 
dynamite.  Several  mines  have  issued  or¬ 
ders  prohibiting  the  use  of  iron  tamping 
bars. 

The  gas-producer  plant  at  the  Koh-i- 
noor  mine,  and  the  lift  pump  and  hoist 
furni.shed  by  the  Galena  Iron  Works 
Company  have  been  started.  The  gas 
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engine  used  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  something  new  and  briefly 
described  is  as  follows:  Two-cylinder, 
single-acting,  tandem  type,  four-cycle, 
automatic  cutoff  I3xi7-in.  cylinders,  with 
a  rated  capacity  of  55  h.p.  The  cylinders 
are  placed  horizontally,  end  to  end.  The 
automatic  cutoff  is  an  important  feature, 
as  it  does  away  with  all  objectionable 
features  of  the  common  throttling  gov¬ 
ernor  engine,  and  is  guaranteed  to 
operate  within  2  per  cent,  of  variation 
from  no  load  to  full  load.  The  producer 
consists  of  one  producer  proper,  scrubber 
and  equalizer,  and  it  is  designed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  engine  with  enough  gas  to  de¬ 
velop  the  rated  power.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  guarantee  that  it  will  operate  on 
one  pound  of  anthracite  pea  coal  per 
horse-power  hour  when  running  on  full 
load,  coal  to  contain  not  to  exceed  5  per 
cent,  slate. 

Considerable  interest  was  shown  in  the 
strike  in  the  No.  2  shaft  on  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany’s  property,  near  the  Monifort  camp. 
The  parties  who  have  the  property  under 
a  working  option  had  not  up  to  this  week 
developed  anything  encouraging,  as  the 
ore  carried  too  much  sulphur  to  make  the 
property  a  profitable  one.  Now  they  have 
a  20-in.  vein  of  what  is  called  locally 
“birdseye”  jack. 

A  great  number  of  the  companies  that 
have  been  drilling  continuously  for  over  a 
year  are  discontinuing  and  are  beginning 
to  sink  shafts  and  run  drifts.  Prominent 
among  them  is  the  Security  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Highland  camp,  which  has  some 
rich  lead  and  drybone ;  another  is  the 
Pride  of  the  Jungles,  at  Benton,  which  has 
opened  up  a  3-ft.  vein  of  jack  at  75  ft.;  in 
addition  there  is  reported  about  10  ft.  of 
good  mill  dirt. 

The  new  lift  pumps  for  the  Ida,  at  Ben¬ 
ton,  are  nearly  ready  for  installing.  The 
Ida  is  controlled  by  the  same  parties  who 
own  the  Ollie  Belle.  The  management  is 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  A. 
Jones,  of  Mineral  Point.  The  con¬ 
tinued  development  work  that  is  being 
•  carried  on  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Com¬ 
pany  influences  others  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent. 


Dolnth.  June  2. 

A  larger  amount  of  exploration  is 
under  way  in  the  Western  Ontario  re¬ 
gion,  west  of  Lake  Superior,  than  for  a 
long  time.  Near  Sabawe  lake,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  which  are  the  Atikokan 
ore  deposits  that  are  being  developed  by 
the  Atikokan  Iron  Company  for  its  Port 
Arthur  furnace,  the  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Company  is  exploring  with  a  considerable 
force,  drilling  and  sinking  two  shafts. 
This  is  all  a  black-ore  formation,  and 
differs  materially  from  the  soft  hematite 
belt  in  which  the  same  company  worked 
last  year.  Pickands,  Mather  &  Company, 
and  other  American  companies  will 
shortly  be  in  the  same  field.  Then,  in  the 


other  black  ore  district,  on  the  American 
side  of  Gunflint  lake,  a  diamond  drill  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  lands  of  the  old  North 
American  Iron  Company,  from  which  a 
few  hundred  tons  of  ore  were  shipped 
some  years  ago. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company  is 
exploring  the  Baraboo  district,  in  south 
central  Wisconsin.  The  Pittsburg  Steel 
Company,  which  has  been  at  work  there 
for  some  years,  has  at  last  picked  up  all 
its  outfits  and  abandoned  the  field  as  well 
as  all  its  options.  The  district  is  quite 
dull  now,  but  the  advent  of  the  Oliver 
Company  may  resuscitate  it. 

There  is  active  exploration  and  a  sharp 
demand  for  options  that  look  at  all  prom¬ 
ising  on  all  old  ranges  especially  in  the 
Crystal  Falls,  Iron  River  and  Stambaugh 
sections  of  the  Menominee.  This  field  is 
more  in  favor  now  than  any  other,  and  is 
regarded  by  mining  men  as  promising 
more  results  from  careful  exploration 
than  any  part  of  the  Lake  Superior 
country.  There  is  also  some  activity  on 
the  ends  of  the  developed  portions  of  the 
Gogebic.  Around  Ishpeming,  Negaunee 
and  outlying  parts  of  the  Marquette  dis¬ 
trict  there  is  renewed  activity.  The 
Cleveland  Cliffs  Company  is  putting  drills 
near  Ishpeming,  and  will  try  out  its  lands 
along  the  west  side  of  Lake  Bancroft.  At 
Palmer  and  Swanzey,  on  the  Marquette, 
there  is  renewed  interest,  and  large  in¬ 
terests  are  taking  up  lands  there  with  the 
view  of  exploration  on  a  considerable 
scale. 

Both  Champion  and  Volunteer  mines, 
old  time  producers  of  the  Marquette  dis¬ 
trict  that  have  been  idle  for  some  time, 
are  to  ship  out  either  all  or  a  large  part  of 
their  surface  stock  of  ore  this  season,  whlie 
Champion  is  to  resume  active  mine  oper¬ 
ation  at  an  early  day.  There  is  no  sign 
of  a  resumption  at  Volunteer;  indeed  the 
old  mine  is  getting  into  a  rather  bad  shape 
underground,  and  if  it  started  to  open 
now  could  mine  but  little  ore  this  year. 
Champion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  good 
shape,  and  will  produce  a  considerable  ton- 
tage  during  1906. 

At  Montreal  mine,  on  the  western  part 
of  the  Gogebic,  they  have  started  a  large 
steel  shaft,  which  will  be  sunk  2000  ft. 
This  depth  cannot  be  reached  for  several 
years,  and  it  may  take  four  to  com¬ 
plete  the  shaft  and  bring  it  into  pro¬ 
duction.  Like  all  of  the  new  and  perma¬ 
nent  shafts  of  this  range  it  is  located  on 
the  footwall  side  of  the  lode,  in  the  slates, 
and  will  be  a  very  substantial  affair. 

Second  trials  of  the  Hulett  &  Mason 
grab  stripping  and  mining  machine  at  the 
Grant  mine  were  more  successful  than  the 
first,  which  failed  on  account  of  a  mis- 
arrangement  of  counterbalance.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  not  working  steadily,  and  may 
not  be  for  some  little  time,  for  there  are 
many  details  to  try  out  and  adjust,  as  is 
quite  natural  under  the  circuthstances. 

The  Pittsburg  Mining  Company  will 
open  its  Wacouta  mine  at  Mountain  Iron 


this  summer,  and  is  now  stripping.  Lit¬ 
tle  ore  can  be  shipped  this  year,  and  the 
stripping  costs  will  be  about  $200,000. 

Shipments  this  year  from  the  great 
Mountain  Iron  mine  will  be  about  3,000.- 
000  tons,  which  is  the  requisition  placed 
on  the  property  by  the  owners.  This  is 
half  a  million  tons  above  its  last  year 
total,  which  was  far  above  any  other  mine 
in  the  world.  The  mine  has  shipped  an 
average  of  1,376,000  tons  in  each  of  the 
past  four  years.  This  season’s  product 
will  load  six  or  seven  trains  per  day,  and 
it  will  require  from  two  to  three  of 
the  average  sized  cargo  ships  to  carry  it 
down  the  lakes.  This  was  the  first  property 
in  the  Mesabi  district  to  be  acquired  by 
the  Carnegie  interests,  in  1896,  when  Mr. 
Carnegie  decided  to  become  interested  in 
the  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company.  To 
that  time  it  had  been  a  moderate  shipper 
for  the  Rockefeller  Company,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  turned  it  over  to  the  Oliver  Company 
for  the  cost  of  development  to  that  date, 
some  $600,000,  and  a  25c.  per  ton  royalty. 

It  was  discovered  in  1890  by  Captain  J. 

A.  Nicholls,  working  for  the  Merritt 
Brothers,  of  Duluth,  and  was  the  first 
really  important  find  ever  made  upon  the 
Mesabi. 

Other  tremendous  shippers  for  this  year 
on  the  Mesabi  range  will  be  the  Burt,  with 
nearly  2,500,000  tons;  the  Fayal  and 
Adams,  w'ith  nearly  2,000,000  tons  each; 
the  Morris,  Stevenson,  Mahoning,  Lake 
Superior  and  Biwabik  all  with  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  each.  Total  shipments  from 
the  range  can  be  very  closely  forecasted 
now.  The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
road  will  move  11,200,000  tons,  the  Du¬ 
luth  &  Iron  Range  8,000,000  tons,  and  the 
Great  Northern  6,000,000  tons,  making  a 
total  for  Minnesota  of  25,000,000  tons. 
Of  all  this  but  about  2,000,000  tons  will 
come  from  the  Mesabi.  The  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Company,  from  the  Hibbing  dis¬ 
trict  alone,  will  move  forward  during  the 
coming  six  months  not  less  than  7,000,000 
tons. 

During  May,  in  spite  of  the  tie-up  from 
the  lake  strike,  the  tonnage  forwarded  by 
Minnesota  mines  was  within  100,000  tons 
of  the  total  for  the  same  month  of  1905, 
or  2,807,000  tons.  For  the  two  months  so 
far  passed  the  Lake  has  sent  down  about 
5,500,000  tons  of  ore. 


Scranton.  June  4. 

The  reckless  carelessness  of  some 
miners  was  exemplified  at  the  Cameron 
colliery,  Shamokin,  on  June  i,  when  some 
men,  drilling  a  hole  in  No.  5  vein,  tapped 
a  body  of  water  in  an  old  working.  The 
water  rushed  out  and  soon  flooded  the 
workings.  The  men  left  the  mine,  and 
failed  to  notify  the  officials.  The  result 
might  have  been  disastrous,  had  not 
another  party  of  miners,  observing  the 
inrush  of  water,  plugged  the  hole. 

Anodier  new  anthracite  field  is  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  prospecting  in  Sandy  Valley, 
where  a  party  of  Philadelphia  capitalists. 


June  9,  1906. 
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;md  George  Esser,  of  Mauch  Chunk,  have 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  land,  which, 
they  claim,  contains  coal.  They  have 
already  had  plans  prepared  for  a  breaker, 
which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  Gallagher 
farm.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  vein 
of  coal  about  40  ft.  from  the  surface.  Not 
long  ago  a  vein  was  found  near  the  sur¬ 
face  on  an  adjoining  farm.  Since  the 
news  leaked  out  that  there  was  coal  in 
Sandy  Valley,  the  price  of  land  has  gone 
up  with  a  bound,  and  not  an  acre  can 
now  be  purchased.  Mr.  Esser  is  a 
brother-in-law  to  the  late  John  Leisen- 
ring,  a  prominent  coal  operator,  and  is 
interested  in  the  Sandy  Run  Coal  and  the 
I'pper  Lehigh  Coal  companies. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Company 
has  plans  completed  for  a  large  breaker 
for  the  Revesdale  shaft.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  3000  tons  and  will  be  the 
largest  breaker  in  the  Reading  system. 

It  is  stated  that  an  option  has  been 
given  on  5000  acres  of  the  Bannon  coal 
land  between  Maryd  and  Middleport. 
The  price  mentioned  is  $1000  an  acre. 

The  Brookwood  Coal  Company,  an 
operation  owned  by  Madara,  Hill  & 
Co.,  at  Gilberton,  was  closed  last 
week,  for  a  period  of  three  months.  New 
veins  are  being  opened  and  the  colliery 
will  be  idle  while  the  improvements  are 
being  made. 

Work  at  No.  5.  Honey  Brook  colliery, 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Company, 
will  be  suspended  while  a  new  plane  is 
being  built.  A  new  tunnel  is  to  be  driven 
in  the  No.  2  Yorktown  slope. 

After  being  flooded  for  35  years,  the 
old  Woodside  colliery,  at  Freeland,  is  to 
be  opened  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Com¬ 
pany.  An  airway  has  been  driven  from 
the  North  Drifton  colliery,  to  ensure 
proper  ventilation,  after  the  water  has 
been  pumped.  There  is  a  large  quantity 
of  coal  in  the  workings. 

Four  miners  had  a  narrow  escape  in 
the  Jeddo  colliery  of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co. 
last  w’eek,  when  they  accidentally  tapped 
an  abandoned  working.  The  water 
rushed  into  their  breast  nearly  carrying 
them  off  their  feet.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  great  Jeddo  tunnel,  which  pierces  the 
mountain,  and  drains  all  the  Markle 
collieries,  the  mine  would  have  been 
flooded. 

A  454-ft.  vein  of  coal  has  been  found 
on  the  lands  of  the  Scootac  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  near  Lock  Haven.  Several  oarloads 
were  sent  to  Williamsport  to  be  tested, 
and,  after  trial,  the  coal  was  found  to  be 
satisfactory.  Many  years  ago  coal  was 
found  in  the  same  section,  but  operations 
were  abandoned,  as  the  coal  was  not 
found  in  paying  quantities. 

Because  the  Lehigh  Valley  Company 
refused  to  reinstate  one  of  the  men  in 
his  former  position,  the  breaker  boys 
employed  at  the  Heidelberg  colliery,  went 
out  on  strike.  Martin  was  the  breaker 
boss  and  the  company  claimed  that  he 
was  not  supposed  to  obey  the  suspension 


order.  The  difficulty  was  overcome,  after 
a  week’s  suspension,  by  giving  Martin 
another  position. 

Anthracite  mining  becomes  more  ex¬ 
pensive  each  year.  A  lease  has  been 
filed  from  J.  H.  Reynolds,  of  Kingston,  to 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  to  mine 
coal  in  Wyoming,  on  a  tract  comprising 
about  seven  acres.  It  is  for  five  years, 
the  lessees  to  pay  $1000  per  annum  and 
32c.  royalty  on  each  ton  of  coal. 

The  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Erie  interests,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Avoca  colliery  and  the 
Clarence  Coal  Company,  both  near  Pitts- 
ton.  The  two  collieries  have  an  aggre¬ 
gate  output  of  about  200,000  tons  a  year. 
The  Erie  interests  are  acquiring  all  the 
individual  operations  in  that  vicinity. 

A  report  is  current  in  the  anthracite 
region  that  an  independent  road  is  to  be 
built  into  the  Northern  basin,  or  Wyoming 
field,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine  road,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a  supply  of  anthracite  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  markets.  A  new  railroad,  called  the 
Delaware  &  Eastern,  has  been  built  a 
portion  of  the  connecting  distance,  in 
New  York  State,  by  some  Scranton  cap¬ 
italists.  This  road  was  intended  largely 
to  reach  the  milk  territory  and  farming 
region.  It  lies,  however,  directly  in  the 
line  of  the  proposed  new  road.  The 
Boston  &  Maine,  it  is  said,  will  extend 
its  system  from  Rotterdam  junction, 
until  it  reaches  the  Delaware  &  Eastern 
road.  Thence  the  route  is  said  to  be  laid 
out  through  Honesdale  and  Scranton  to 
Wilkes-Barre.  The  weak  feature  in  the 
story  is  that  there  are  practically  no 
individual  collieries  left  in  the  Wyoming 
region.  The  individual  operations  which 
have  not  been  acquired  by  the  anthra¬ 
cite  roads  are  almost  worked  out,  and 
therefore  not  worth  purchasing. 

A  peculiar  grievance  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Conciliation  Board  by  the  miners 
of  the  Plymouth  colliery,  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Company.  Last  year  the  men 
submitted  as  a  grievance  that  the  company 
had  reduced  the  price  of  cutting  boney 
50c.  When  the  board  discussed  the 
grievance  it  was  unable  to  agree.  The 
question  was  referred  to  Umpire  Neill,  who 
decided  in  favor  of  the  men.  The  latter 
now  complain  that  the  company  has  re¬ 
fused  to  abide  by  the  award,  and  will  ask 
the  board  to  enforce  the  award. 

A  party  of  Scranton  young  men  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  coal  land  in  western 
Arkansas,  and  are  building  a  breaker  and 
sinking  a  shaft  to  develop  the  tract. 
George  Anderson,  chief  clerk  in  the  coal 
department  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
has  been  appointed  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  company,  and  leaves  at 
once  to  assume  his  new  position.  Her¬ 
bert  Gendall  will  succeed  him  as  chief 
clerk. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  has 
purchased  the  Quebec  Southern  Railroad, 
and,  by  this  acquisition,  it  will  be  able  to 
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run  trains  on  its  own  tracks  through  to 
Montreal.  Hitherto  the  system  ended  at 
Rouse’s  Point,  on  the  Canadian  bound¬ 
ary.  The  Southern  was  formerly  a 
lumber  road  and  had  been  allowed  to  be 
run  down  for  some  time.  The  company 
is  also  surveying  a  new  route  between 
Carbondale  and  Lanesboro,  between  which 
points  it  runs  over  the  Jefferson  branch 
of  the  Erie. 


Toronto,  Ont.  May  24. 

The  loss  entailed  by  the  dynamite  ex¬ 
plosion  and  subsequent  fire  at  Cobalt  on 
May  18  is  estimated  at  $25,000.  About  20 
houses  were  destroyed  by  the  explosion 
and  so  burned.  In  future  all  powder  and 
dynamite  will  be  stored  a  considerable 
distance  outside  the  town  limits.  The 
Silver  Queen  mine  (formerly  the  Stor¬ 
mont  claim)  is  being  worked  by  a  force 
of  60  men  at  the  20-ft.  and  6o-ft.  levels. 
Over  14  tons  of  ore  are  now  stored  for 
shipment  to  the  smelter.  A  contract  has 
been  made  with  Allis-Chalmers-Bullock, 
Ltd.,  for  the  installation  of  a  complete 
mining  plant  and  the  Timiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  is  building  a 
switch  to  the  property.  Matthew  Murphy, 
has  sold  the  south  half  of  Devils  Rock, 
a  point  on  Lake  Timiskaming,  Lorrain 
township,  about  four  miles  east  of  Co¬ 
balt,  to  a  Montreal  syndicate  for  $60,000. 
It  has  two  8-in.  veins  of  calcite  assaying 
well  in  silver,  and  a  good  showing  of  co¬ 
balt  bloom.  A  new  road  is  being  built 
into  the  Giroux  Lake  area,  where  the 
noted  University,  Foster,  Drummond  and 
other  rich  mines  are  located.  Chancellor 
Boyd  has  refused  the  application  made  by 
La  Rose  Mining  Company  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  Timiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  Commission 
from  selling  mining  rights  alongs  its  right 
of  way.  Three  acres  of  the  company’s  land 
was  expropriated  by  the  railway,  and  the 
claim  of  La  Rose  just  disallowed  by  the 
court  was  that  the  company  was  entitled 
to  retain  the  mining  rights  therein. 

New  discoveries  are  continually  being 
reported  from  the  Cobalt  mining  camp 
and  the  region  to  the  north  of  it.  Owing 
to  the  extension  of  the  field  and  the  fact 
that  so  much  of  the  area  of  Coleman 
township  is  covered  by  claims  of  ques¬ 
tionable  validity,  there  are  not  nearly  so 
many  prospectors  in  Coleman  as  last  sea¬ 
son.  On  the  Dagle  property,  near  Cross 
lake  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  town¬ 
ship,  now  owned  by  the  Timiskaming 
Mining  Company,  which  is  doing  trench¬ 
ing  work,  an  8-in.  silver-cobalt  vein  was 
struck  at  less  than  5  ft.  from  the  surface. 
This  find  is  regarded  as  important,  as  it 
shows  that  the  Cross  lake  formation  ex¬ 
ists  miles  further  to  the  south  than 
was  previously  known. 

A  location  on  Giroux  lake,  near  the 
University  and  Foster  mines,  worked  by 
L.  O’Connor,  Henry  Moore  and  the  Mc¬ 
Cormack  brothers,  has  yielded  encour¬ 
aging  results.  The  vein,  which  was  a 
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small  one,  has  widened  out  and  proved 
rich  in  silver  and  cobalt,  and  a  large  sil* 
ver  nugget  has  been  found. 

A  number  of  the  mines  have  ceased 
shipping  ore  to  the  United  States  and  are 
storing  their  output  until  the  Hamilton 
smelter  is  ready  to  commence  operations. 

Active  prospecting  is  going  forward  in 
Boston  township,  about  60  miles  north  of 
Cobalt,  the  number  engaged  in  the  work 
being  estimated  at  200.  Herron  Bros.,  of 
New  Liskeard,  have  located  80  acres  in 
the  copper  district.  They  are  at  work  on 
a  7-inch  vein,  outcrop  samples  of  which 
showed  gold  on  assay. 

Church,  Norton  &  Bowlby,  drilling  for 
oil  on  the  Harwood-Marshall  farm,  six 
miles  east  of  Tilbury,  Ont,  struck  a  flow 
at  the  depth  of  1370  ft.  The  oil  ran  at 
the  rate  of  100  bbl.  per  day.  Several  250- 
bbl.  tanks  are  being  erected.  This  is  the 
fourth  well  in  the  territory  and  the  most 
productive. 

Mexico.  May  31. 

In  Chihuahua,  great  credit  should  be 
given  to  A.  E.  Stilwell,  of  Kansas  City, 
whose  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
stretching  straight  across  Chihuahua,  is 
doing  so  much  for  the  development  of 
that  State  and  the  opening  up  of  new 
territory.  Largely  due  to  its  approach  has 
been  the  inception  and  completion  of  the 
wagon  road  from  Temosachic  to 
Concheno,  opening  up  a  large  and  prom¬ 
ising  section,  formerly  accessible  only 
with  great  (Jifficulty,  over  a  most  miser¬ 
able  burro  trail.  Notwithstanding  these 
old  difficulties,  however,  the  Concheno 
Mining  and  Milting  Company,  under  the 
management  of  R.  B.  Hutchinson,  of  St. 
Louis,  has  built  itself  up  into  a  paying 
proposition  with  the  cyanide  process  of 
extraction ;  but  the  new  road  will  greatly 
facilitate,  as  well  as  cheapen  all  its  trans¬ 
actions.  In  this  section  also  are  located 
Greene’s  Jesus  Maria  holdings.  These  are 
off  from  the  present  western  terminus  of 
the  Stilwell  road,  while  from  the  eastern 
are  most  prominent  the  placers  of  Santo 
Domingo,  on  the  Conchos  river,  whereon 
G.  H.  Loehr,  of  Chicago,  president  of 
Mexican  Gold  Mines  Company,  owning 
large  tracts  of  the  placer  ground  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  location  o'  dredges  and 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  The  many 
new  camps  all  along  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rich  districts  around  Minaca,  will  make  it 
of  growing  importance  as  a  feeder  for 
Chihuahua  and  the  new  smelter  of  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Com¬ 
pany,  which  is  being  erected  there. 

In  the  Topia  district  of  Durango, 
almost  a  boom  has  been  started  by  some 
recent  finds,  and  the  approach  of  the  rail¬ 
road  from  Tepahuanes.  Miller  &  Sibley 
have  resumed  operations  there,  and  are 
shipping  silver  bullion  to  the  National 
Metal  Company’s  refinery  in  Mexico  City. 
It  is  stated  that  the  Topia  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  a  New  York  concern,  has  gone  in 
there  with  a  $2,000,000  gold  capital  to 


invest  in  territory  and  development  work. 

In  Guanacevi  renewal  of  interest  is 
noticeable,  because  of  the  tunnel  which  is 
being  driven,  and  which  will  cut  the  San 
Rafael,  San  Pedro,  Aguaje,  Predilecto 
and  many  others.  The  Mexico  Mining 
Company,  Ltd.,  with  offices  in  London 
and  in  the  Centro  Mercandl,  Mexico  City, 
under  the  management  of  Richard  H. 
Hutton,  has  just  made  the  final  payment 
on  the  Restauradora  mine,  in  Guanacevi. 

At  Qude,  Durango,  the  Qude  Gold  Min¬ 
ing  Company,  organized  in  New  York, 
with  $1,000,000  Mexican  capital,  by  Sam¬ 
uel  T.  Peters,  J.  R.  Maxwell,  and  H.  H. 
Hollister,  has  started  to  develop  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  gold  veins  of  that  district.  At 
Vacas,  near  the  line  between  Durango 
and  Chihuahua,  the  old  Vacas  mines  have 
been  consolidated  with  the  Quebradillas, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  operations  will  again 
be  started  in  the  near  future.  From  San 
Dimas  comes  word  that  Daniel  M. 
Burns, general  manager  of  the  Candelaria 
mines  of  that  place  has  started  work  on 
an  $80,000  wagon  road  of  100  miles  from 
San  Dimas,  through  the  State  of  Sinaloa 
to  Mazathan  on  the  west  coast. 

London.  May  26. 

After  a  long  struggle  the  Briseis  Tin 
Mines,  Ltd.,  operating  in  Tasmania,  has 
at  last  arrived  at  a  dividend-paying 
stage  and  promises  to  be  an  important  pro¬ 
ducer  of  tin  for  many  years,  though  no  ac¬ 
tual  estimate  of  ore  reserves  can  be  made. 
The  company  was  originally  floated  in 
London  in  1899  by  the  Venture  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  at  first  there  were  a  good  many 
unfavorable  features  in  the  way  the  prop¬ 
osition  was  handled.  These  have  all  been 
removed  now,  and  the  management,  which 
is  under  the  direction  and  advice  of  Lake 
&  Currie,  of  London,  is  unexceptionable. 
Your  readers  may  remember  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  consists  of  an  extensive  gravel  deposit 
overlying  granite  bed  rock,  and  that  there 
is  a  basalt  overburden  that  has  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  sluicing  proceeds.  The  average 
contents  of  the  gravel  are  rather  less  than 
f'  lb.  of  black  tin  per  cubic  yard.  The 
smelting  is  done  by  the  Mount  Bischoff 
Company  at  present.  In  addition  to  the 
original  properties  the  company  operates 
the  properties  of  the  adjoining  New  Broth¬ 
ers  Home  No.  i  Company  for  a  percentage 
of  the  yield  and  has  also  recently  acquired 
the  property  of  the  Ringarooma  Company. 
As  regards  output,  the  Briseis  gravels 
washed  during  January,  February  and 
March  yielded  259  tons  of  black  tin,  and 
the  New  Brothers  99  tons,  being  a  total  of 
358  tons,  which  should  yield  262  tons  of 
metal.  The  mining  costs  work  out  at  £12 
IIS.  per  ton  of  metal,  while  transit,  smelt¬ 
ing  charges  and  transport  to  London  come 
to  rather  over  £8.  Insurance,  realization, 
office  expenditure  in  London,  Melbourne 
and  Hobart  work  out  at  from  £8  to  £12, 
and  in  future  should  not  be  over  £8,  so 
that  the  total  costs  will  be  under  £30  per 
ton  of  metal.  With  tin  at  £200  per  ton, 
who  would  not  be  a  shareholder.? 


It  is  just  three  years  ago  since  I  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  column  that  the  Great  Cobar 
copper  mine  in  New  South  Wales  was 
about  to  be  floated  in  London.  That 
flotation,  for  reasons  into  which  it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  enter,  never  came  off; 
but,  though  this  first  effort  failed,  neither 
the  owners,  their  agents,  nor  the  London 
market  gave  up  hopes  of  placing  the  prop¬ 
erty  here.  These  hopes  have  now  been 
fulfilled  and  the  flotation  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  It  is  not  in  the  same  circle  of 
copper  people  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the 
abortive  flotation  three  years  ago,  but  the 
terms  of  sale  are  nearly  identical.  The 
promotion  has  been  carried  out  by  Wool- 
ner  &  Co.,  a  firm  of  stock  brokers,  who 
have  arranged  the  underwriting  success¬ 
fully.  It  is  very  strongly  supported  by  a 
number  of  well-known  people  in  the  metal 
trade,  and  among  the  directors  are  to  be 
found  Gerard  Elkington,  William  Rich 
and  J.  D.  Kendall.  The  reports  on  the 
property  were  made  by  J.  D.  Kendall,  W. 

J.  Barnett  and  C.  M.  Rolker.  The  last 
named  sent  a  characteristic  cable  advising 
the  promoters  to  hurry  up  the  flotation,  as 
during  the  long-continued  delay  the  pres¬ 
ent  owners  were  extracting  the  best  ore 
in  the  zone  of  enrichment.  The  great  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  purchase  of  the  property  has 
been  the  enormous  sum  in  cash  for  which 
the  vendors  firmly  stood  out.  The  new 
English  company  is  called  Great  Cobar, 
Ltd.,  and  the  capital  is  £750,000  in  shares 
and  £750,000  in  debentures.  The  purchase 
price  is  £1,006,000,  of  which  £800,000  in  cash 
goes  to  the  owners,  the  Great  Cobar  Copper 
Mining  Syndicate,  and  the  remainder, 
partly  in  cash,  shares  and  debentures,  goes 
as  flotation  profits  and  expenses.  The 
present  flotation  will  provide  £150,000  as 
working  capital.  At  present  only  £550,000 
in  debentures  is  being  allotted,  so  that 
£200,000  of  the  debentures  are  being  held 
in  reserve.  The  mine  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  detailed  description  of  it  here, 
but  it  may  be  ‘mentioned  that  few  com¬ 
panies  are  so  favorably  situated  for  opera¬ 
tions,  as  coal  and  fluxes  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  are  owned  by  the  company, 
and  the  copper  is  completely  treated  on 
the  spot.  The  most  recent  of  the  three  re¬ 
ports  is  that  by  Mr.  Rolker.  He  estimates 
that  at  the  beginning  of  April  the  total 
ore  reserves  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
mines  amounted  to  1,500,000  tons.  The 
contents  are  estimated  to  average  3.33  per 
cent,  copper  and  ij4  dwt.  of  gold  per  ton 
in  the  main  part  of  the  Great  Cobar  and 
rather  less  in  other  parts.  He  recom¬ 
mends  smelting  1400  tons  a  day  of  ore 
mixed  to  3.17  per  cent,  copper,  so  produc¬ 
ing  37  tons  of  copper  per  24  hours,  or 
about  12,000  tons  a  year.  At  this  rate  the 
reserves  will  last  four  years.  He  estimates 
the  cost  of  producing  fine  copper  at  £41  8s. 
per  ton  delivered  at  Sydney;  and  that  the 
value  of  t^f  ton  of  copper  will  be  increased 
by  £ii  b}^recious  metal  values.  In  order 
to  brii»  this  output  up  to  this 
figure  ^e  calculates  that  £230,000 
will  have  to  be  spent  on  improvements. 
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General  Mining  News. 


Amalgamated  Copper  Company — At  the 
annual  meeting  in  New  York,  June  4, 
1,185,147  shares  were  voted  out  of  a  total 
of  1,538,879.  The  following  directors 
were  re-elected :  H.  H.  Rogers,  William 
Rockefeller,  James  Stillman,  Anson  R. 
Flower,  Albert  C.  Burrage,  George  H. 
Church,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Jr.,  and  John 
E.  Judson.  A  statement  of  operations  for 
1905  was  submitted,  a  summary  of  which 
is  given  on  another  page. 


CALIFORNIA. 

AMADOR  COUNTY. 

Climax — Sinking  on  this  mine  is  to  be 
prosecuted  until  the  shaft  is  500  ft.  deep. 
Ten  stamps  are  to  be  added  to  the  mill. 

Oneida — A  12-ft.  ledge  of  low-grade 
quartz  has  been  struck  on  the  2400-ft. 
level  of  this  mine  at  Jackson. 

BUTTE  COUNTY. 

Bloomer  Hill  —  This  quartz  mine  at 
Berry  Creek,  after  having  been  closed 
down  for  some  time,  is  to  be  reopened  by 
San  Francisco  men,  who  have  bonded  it 
from  A.  B.  Chambers. 

EL  DORADO  COUNTY. 

Alcemento  and  Alceviro — At  these  two 
gravel  mines.  Smith  Flat,  the  owner  has 
two  mills  operating,  one  having  been 
lately  started. 

Union — This  mine  at  El  Dorado,  P. 
Humbert,  managing  owner,  has  now  30 
men  employed  and  20  stamps  of  the  mill 
are  dropping. 

KERN  COUNTY. 

Amalie  District  —  New  machinery  has 
been  bought  by  the  Zenda  mill  and  the 
cyanide  plant  will  not  be  used  for  the 
present.  Eight  claims  have  been  recently 
added  to  the  holdings  of  the  company. 
The  Zada  mill  is  now  ready  for  business 
and  will  do  custom  work. 

Asbestos — R.  C.  Cuddy  and  J.  A.  Haz- 
lett,  of  Lebec,  have  located  the  North  Star 
Asbestos  claims  on  the  north  side  of  Mill 
mountain,  near  Lebec.  The  Royal  and 
Climax  are  near  by. 

NEVADA  COUNTY. 

Banner  Mining  Company — While  con¬ 
siderable  bother  has  been  met  with  from 
surface  water  even  after  the  mine  had 
been  pumped  out,  sinking  has  again 
been  commenced.  The  shaft  will  be  sunk 
drect  to  1200  ft.  The  drain  tunnel  be¬ 
ing  run  will  carry  off  the  surface  water. 

New  York-Grass  Valley  Mining  Com¬ 
pany — Construction  will  be  delayed  on 
the  new  cyanide  plant  of  this  company, 
owing  to  the  burning  of  certain  material 
in  the  Merrall's  foundry  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Sinking  is  being  continued  and  fair 
quality  of  ore  is  being  milled. 

PLACER  COUNTY. 

Goldfield-Tokop  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  bonded  the  Black  Hawk  or 
I'edlar  mine  in  Humbug  District,  near 


Auburn,  which  is  an  extension  of  the  old 
Pioneer  mine.  The  company  has  leased 
the  lo-stamp  mill  of  the  Southern  Cross 
mine,  close  by,  and  is  building  a  tramway 
to  carry  the  ore  to  the  mill.  About  900  ft. 
of  tunnel  has  been  run  by  the  original 
owners.  This  mine  has  laid  idle  for  some 
time  on  account  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Ped¬ 
lar  and  a  lack  of  funds. 

PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

Jamison  Mining  Company  —  This,  the 
leading  producing  quartz  mine  in  the 
county  at  present,  is  employing  some  60 
men  under  Superintendent  Geo.  S.  Red- 
streake  and  General  Manager  S.  W.  Che¬ 
ney.  Serious  loss  was  recently  prevented 
from  fire  by  the  well-equipped  water  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  under  high  pressure  so  as 
to  reach  all  of  the  main  buildings. 

Tefft  Group — Mr.  Goering  has  effected 
a  deal  for  the  several  mines  in  this  group 
near  Cromberg — in  fact,  has  already  made 
one  payment  and  will  make  the  other 
soon.  It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Goering 
to  equip  and  develop  the  cluster  of  gravel 
mines  on  a  large  scale.  During  past  years, 
though  mined  in  a  small  way  and  by  old 
methods,  they  have  yielded  a  large  amount 
of  gold.  The  gravel  deposits  are  exten¬ 
sive. 

SAN  BERNARDINO  COUNTY. 

Cocopah  Copper  Company — A  company 
has  been  formed  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Copper  World  and  the  adjoining  proper¬ 
ties  in  Clark  district,  in  the  territory 
served  by  the  Santa  Fe’s  Barnwell  branch. 
Some  of  the  properties  were  operated  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  by  the  Ivanpah  Smelting 
Company,  and  nearly  $500,000  worth  of 
copper  was  shipped  at  a  time  when  the 
cost  of  operating  the  smelter  and  other 
conditons  prevailing  were  such  that  only 
the  richest  ores  could  be  successfully 
mined.  With  better  transportation  facili¬ 
ties,  a  local  market  for  smelting  at  the 
Needles,  and  an  unusually  high  price  for 
copper,  it  is  profitable  to  handle  ore  which 
under  former  conditions  would  not  war¬ 
rant  shipment.  Col.  H.  C.  Trexler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Allentown,  Penn. ;  Dr.  H.  K. 
Hartzell,  of  the  same  city;  A.  D.  Chidsey, 
of  Easton,  Penn.,  and  A.  C.  and  H.  H. 
Godshall,  of  Lansdale,  Penn.,  are  among 
the  syndicate,  which  will  be  managed  by 
Dr.  L.  D.  Godshall,  of  Needles,  managing 
director  of  the  Arizona-Mexican  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company,  of  Needles,  a  cor¬ 
poration  which  is  operating  a  smelter  at 
the  Needles,  handling  California  and  Ari¬ 
zona  ores.  The  offices  of  the  company  are 
established  in  Los  Angeles,  with  branch 
offices  at  Needles,  California,  and  the  of¬ 
ficers  are  as  follows :  Dan  Murphy,  presi¬ 
dent;  Dr.  L.  D.  Godshall,  vice-president 
and  manager,  and  G.  Holterhoff,  Jr.,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer. 

SHASTA  COUNTY. 

Men  have  commenced  construction  work 
at  Horsetown  on  a  dredge  for  the  Shasta 


Dredging  Company,  which  will  operate 
on  Clear  Creek  in  ground  acquired  from 
the  Detroit  &  California  Dredging  Com¬ 
pany,  which  built  two  large  dredges,  the 
first  burning  soon  after  completion  and  the 
second  proving  unsatisfactory.  The  dredge 
now  to  be  built  will  be  constructed  on 
lines  demonstrated  at  Oroville  to  be  the 
most  practicable. 

SISKIYOU  COUNTY. 

Shaft  Rock — A  wagon  road  has  been 
built  from  Freshour  Ferry,  on  the  Klamath 
river,  to  this  mine  on  the  Empire  creek. 
Nathan  Durkee  manager.  A  20-stamp 
mill  will  be  installed  and  there  is  already 
blocked  out  a  large  quantity  of  ore  to 
keep  the  mill  running  for  years.  The 
rock  carries  good  value  in  gold  and  is 
free-milling. 

Ethlynn — At  this  mine.  Horse  creek, 
Klamath  river,  F.  C.  Dilberger  will  short¬ 
ly  have  his  hydraulic  elevators  at  work. 

Keefer  Bar — J.  S.  Culver  has  put  a 
wing-dam  in  the  Klamath  river,  a  mile  be¬ 
low  Oak  Bar,  to  work  this  old  river-bed 
claim. 

Oro  Fino — At  this  place  a  number  of 
hydraulic  mines  are  now  being  worked 
night  and  day,  there  being  plenty  of  wa¬ 
ter  for  full  operations. 

Salmon  River  Hydraulic  Company — 
This  company  has  this  season  already 
worked  off  ten  acres  of  ground  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  mine  as  much  more  before  the 
water  fails. 

TUOLUMNE  COUNTY 

Chilano — James  N.  Gillis  has  leased  to 
Chas.  A.  Gillis  this  mine,  situated  on 
Jackass  Hill.  The  lease  holds  good  for 
two  years  with  the  privilege  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  two. 

Pyrenees  Gold  Mining  Company — The 
old  Patterson  mine,  near  Tuttletown,  is 
being  overhauled  and  put  into  first  class 
condition  by  this  Los  Angeles  company, 
which  has  bonded  the  property. 

Walwood  Gold  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  been  organized  to  acquire 
and  work  the  Rising  Sun  and  Shining 
Moon  quartz  claims.  The  directors  are: 
Frank  L.  Wallingford,  Fred  S.  Woodruff, 
Robert  B.  McMillan,  James  W.  Cochran, 
and  Victor  E.  Putnam.  San  Francisco  is 
the  principal  place  of  business. 


COLORADO. 

CLEAR  CREEK  COUNTY. 

Griffith  Mines  Company — Denver  and 
Eastern  people  are  interested  with  W.  G. 
Hoover,  of  Denver  and  Georgetown  as 
manager,  this  being  a  re-organization  of 
the  Annetta  Mining  and  Milling  Com¬ 
pany.  The  company  has  taken  over  the 
East  Griffith  group  and  is  contemplating 
the  erection  of  a  concentrating  plant. 

Little  Mattie — The  final  payment  of 
$60,000  has  been  made  on  this  property  by 
Manager  W.  S.  Leebrick,  of  Idaho 
Springs.  Chicago  people  are  the  owners. 
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Cory  City  and  Diamond — It  is  reported 
that  Elastem  capitalists  are  figuring  on 
the  purchase  of  this  property  at  Silver 
Plume,  which  is  owned  by  C.  S.  Desch,  of 
Silver  Plume,  and  Henry  Seifred,  of 
Georgetown.  The  property  is  credited 
with  producing  largely  in  the  past. 

GILPIN  COUNTY. 

Chicago-Carr — In  the  600  east  level  a 
2-ft.  body  of  smelting  ore  has  been  opened 
up,  which  carries  high  values.  Chicago 
people  are  interested  and  Bruce  M. 
Meyers,  Central  City,  is  manager. 

Kemp-Calhoun — Chicago  people  are  the 
owners  and  they  have  placed  George  Mac- 
Gregory,  of  Central  City,  as  manager,  and 
the  property  is  to  be  extensively  worked 
by  leasers  on  royalty  basis.  Last  lessees 
took  out  smelting  ores  ranging  high  in 
value. 

Square  Deal — This  company  absorbs 
the  interests  of  the  Gettysburg  Mining, 
Milling  and  Development  Company,  oper¬ 
ating  near  Gilpin,  Colo.  Walton,  N.  Y., 
and  Scranton,  Penn.,  people  are  interested. 
A.  M.  Willard,  Gilpin,  Colo.,  is  manager, 
and  the  company  intends  to  erect  a  dry 
process  mill  for  their  ores. 

Golden  Rod — Chicago  people  are  in¬ 
terested  and  Captain  Frank  Elliott  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  their  in¬ 
terests  up  Silver  Creek,  and  liberal  de¬ 
velopments  are  to  be  carried  out.  Mr. 
Elliott’s  address  is  Black  Hawk,  Colorado. 

Continental  Divide  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company — West  Virginia  people 
are  interested,  with  capital  stock  of  $5,- 
000,000  and  they  have  taken  over  the 
holdings  of  the  old  Newport  Mining  Com¬ 
pany.  Property  consists  of  155  acres  and 
is  situated  in  the  northern  section,  near 
the  Rollins  Pass.  Plans  for  heavy  de¬ 
velopments  are  under  way. 

Clay  County — Gower  &  Aarons,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  have  resumed  operations  on  this 
property,  after  installing  an  electric  plant 
for  operating  a  fan  to  remove  the  foul  gas 
in  the  underground  workings. 

Huddleston  Group — A  lease  and  bond 
for  two  years  in  sum  of  $20,000  has  been 
given  by  Denver  owners  to  Joseph  Espel, 
who  has  interested  Ohio  people. 

0.  K.  &  Casto  Group — A  one-half 
interest  in  this  group  on  German  hill  has 
been  sold  to  Alfred  Anderson,  of  Central 
City,  for  $25,000  by  H.  I.  Stephens,  of 
Denver.  The  property  is  being  worked 
extensively  with  a  leasing  force. 

Tungsten  Mines  Company — Denver 
people  are  interested,  and  they  figure  on 
the  erection  of  their  own  mill  for  treating 
tungsten  product,  this  summer  at  their 
property  on  North  Beaver  creek.  J.  S. 
Ogilvie,  Rollinsville,  Colo.,  is  super¬ 
intendent. 

Golden  Sun  Company — Grading  oper¬ 
ations  are  being  carried  on  for  a  building 
to  be  40x30  for  power  plant.  The  com¬ 
pany  intends  to  install  an  air  compressor 


of  six-drill  capacity.  J.  E.  Birkemaier, 
Rollinsville,  Colo.,  is  president  of  the 
company. 

Old  Kentucky — Eastern  people  are 
making  arrangements  for  starting  up  this 
property  in  the  Hawkeye  district,  owned 
by  Samuel  Lesem,  of  New  York. 


INDIANA. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  has 
rendered  a  decision  upholding  the  law 
recently  enacted  requiring  mining  and 
manufacturing  companies  to  pay  their 
employees  at  least  twice  a  month  in  money. 
This  will  do  away  with  payment  in  store 
orders,  so  much  complained  of  in  the 
past. 

Pending  a  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  the  miners  and  operators  of 
Indiana,  prices  of  clay  building  brick 
continue  to  rise,  and  are  now  $i  a  thous¬ 
and  above  the  rate  that  existed  prior  to 
the  wage-scale  controversy.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  say,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
they  arc  assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
Indiana  coal  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
$6  a  thousand  at  the  kiln,  but  until  then 
brick  will  stand  at  $7. 

CLAY  COUNTY. 

The  engine  and  boiler-room  of  Miami 
mine.  No.  3,  west  of  Brazil,  was  wrecked 
by  fire  May  25.  The  machinery  was 
damaged,  and  the  loss  will  aggregate 
several  thousand  dollars. 

GIBSON  COUNTY. 

The  minority  interest  in  the  Princeton 
Coal  and  Mining  Company,  near  Prince¬ 
ton,  Gibson  county,  has  been  sold  to  Ogle 
&  Hubbard,  of  Indianapolis,  who  hold  the 
majority  stock.  Threatened  litigation 
caused  the  stockholders  to  get  together 
and  prevent  such  by  means  of  a  sale. 

PIKE  COUNTY. 

Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  has  been 
discovered  in  this  county.  The  ore  is 
said  to  lie  beneath  a  deep  vein  of  coal  of 
good  quality. 

5".  IV.  Little  Coal  Company — This 
company,  of  Petersburg,  which  recently 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $200,000 
to  $300,000.  and  w'hich  already  owns  and 
operates  the  Rodgers,  Blackburn,  and 
Little  mines,  is  sinking  a  new  shaft  and 
it  is  expected  to  have  the  new  mine  in 
operation  by  Oct.,  with  175  miners  em¬ 
ployed.  The  company  proposes  opening 
another  mine  this  year. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Kansas  &  Texas  Pipe-line  Company — 
ihis  company,  organized  in  February, 
1902,  has  filed  with  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  an  application  for  privileges  for 
the  construction  of  its  proposed  pipe  line, 
to  extend  from  points  in  Indian  Territory 
and  the  Osage  Nation  to  Coffeyville,  Kan., 
where  a  refinery  with  a  capacity  of  1000 
barrels  is  located.  It  is  proposed  to  com¬ 
plete  the  line  with  stations  and  storage 
tanks,  tank-car  lines  and  distributing  sta¬ 


tions  for  handling  fuel  and  refined  oils, 
making  it  a  carrier  not  only  for  its  owner, 
but  also  for  other  independent  refining 
companies  which  may  locate  at  its  ter¬ 
minals.  Charles  E.  Martin  is  managing 
trustee,  with  office  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

CHOCTAW  NATION. 

McAlester-Edwards  Coal  Mining  Com¬ 
pany — This  company  has  been  organized 
with  $500,000  capital  stock,  to  operate  coal 
property  at  Edwards,  recently  bought  by 
the  incorporators.  E.  S.  Rea,  Coffey¬ 
ville,  Kan.,  is  president;  John  T.  Heard, 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  vice-president.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  F.  E.  Drew  will  be  manager. 


MONTANA. 

FERGUS  COUNTY. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Barnes-King 
property  at  Kendall  has  been  sold  to 
parties  connected  with  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company.  It  is  a  gold  property. 

SILVERBOW  COUNTY. 

Davis-Daly  Estates  Company — This 
company  has  been  organized  under  the 
laws  of  Maine,  with  $10,050,000  authorized 
capital  stock.  It  is  to  operate  the  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  Butte  district  recently  bought 
by  F.  A.  Heinze  and  others. 


NORTH  C.\ROLINA. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

lola  Gold  Mine — This  mine  has  been  in 
successful  operation  for  the  past  four 
years,  and  continues  to  produce  about  20 
tons  of  ore  daily,  yielding  $4  to  $5  per  ton. 
The  total  production  will  reach  between 
$300,000  and  $400,000,  although  the  work¬ 
ings  are  not  over  250  ft.  in  depth.  There 
is  a  stamp  mill  and  cyanide  plant,  under 
the  management  of  Claud  Hafer. 

Golconda  Gold  Mine — At  this  mine, 
adjoining  the  lola,  the  owners  have 
erected  a  stamp  mill  and  have  made  some 
production.  It  is  reported  they  have  a 
large  body  of  low-grade  ore,  and  will  in¬ 
crease  their  plant  and  sink  deeper.  This 
enterprise  is  in  charge  of  O.  M.  Allen,  Jr., 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Beaver  Dam  Gold  Mine — This  mine 
has  been  optioned  to  George  Griffith,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  is  being  equipped. 

MECKLENBURG  COUNTY. 

The  St.  Catharine  and  Rudisill  gold 
mines,  near  Charlotte,  have  been  pumped 
out,  put  in  operation  and  are  producing. 


NEVADA. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

It  has  been  stated  from  reliable  sources 
that  the  Horseshoe  mine  at  Fay,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Stokes  brothers,  of  Pasadena, 
California,  for  $30,000.  The  mine  is 
equipped  with  a  small  milling  plant. 
Near  this  property  a  new  townsite  has 
been  laid  out  and  named  Gold  Springs. 

OREGON. 

BAKER  COUNTY. 

A  blizzard  the  last  of  May  was  an 
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unusual  experience.  Eight  inches  of  snow 
fell  around  Baker  City,  interfering  ser¬ 
iously  with  mining  operations. 

Blue  Boulder  Placer — Kimner  &  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  own  these  placer  grounds,  contain¬ 
ing  40  acres  and  eight  quartz  claims  on 
Lower  Powder,  two  miles  from  Sparta. 
The  quartz  claims  have  been  little  de¬ 
veloped  as  yet,  but  a  50-ft.  tunnel  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  has  shown  a  promising 
ledge  which  is  to  be  further  developed. 
There  is  water  on  the  ground  for  milling 
purposes.  The  placers  promise  well. 

United  Elkhorn — A  break-down  in  the 
big  electric  pump  recently  stopped  work 
for  two  days,  and  allowed  s  ft.  of  water 
to  accumulate  in  the  300-ft.  level. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANTHRACITE  COAL. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company — This  company’s  statement  for 
April  and  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  i  to  April  30  shows  the 
effect  of  the  anthracite  stoppage  in  April. 
The  figures  are  as  follows : 

April.  Ten  Months. 


Earnings .  $1,074,565  $27,995,522 

Expenses .  1,361  858  26,442,943 

Net  or  deficit .  D.  $287,293  N.  $1,652,679 


For  the  10  months,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  there  was  a  decrease  of  $1,726,- 
147  in  earnings;  a  decrease  of  $1,225,077 
in  expenses ;  and  a  resulting  loss  of 
$501,070  iq  net  earnings. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

CUSTER  COUNTY. 

Rose  Quarts — Samuel  Scott  and  Fred 
Wiehe  are  getting  out  15,000  lb.  of  rose 
quartz  to  ship.  The  demand  for  this  min¬ 
eral  is  constantly  increasing,  and  is  used 
largely  in  the  decorative  arts.  It  is 
shipped  not  only  to  eastern  markets  but 
also  abroad. 

Ivanhoe — The  pipe-line  has  been  laid, 
the  new  pump  placed  in  order  and  the 
mill  started.  It  is  running  on  ore  which 
was  discovered  in  a  drift  a  month  ago. 
The  vein  is  from  8  to  10  ft.  wide,  and  is 
proven  to  a  depth  of  200  ft.  nearly. 

Saginaw — The  shaft  has  reached  nearly 
to  the  500-ft.  level,  but  it  has  become  nec¬ 
essary  to  suspend  work  pending  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  new  steel  cable  which  has 
been  ordered.  The  men  are  excavating  a 
station  on  the  400-ft.  level. 

LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

Hidden  Fortune — The  Circuit  Court 
has  just  decided  that  the  first  mortgage 
bonds  of  this  company  are  valid,  with  the 
exception  of  about  $73,000,  which  the 
court  held  were  paid  for  by  the  recent  as¬ 
sessment  money;  $3,000  in  liens  were  also 
allowed.  The  bondholders  have  foreclosed 
on  the  property  but  will,  it  is  stated,  give 
all  the  time  necessary  to  allow  the  old 
stockholders  to  come  in  on  a  scheme  of 
reorganization. 

Iron  Creek  Mining  and  Development 


Company — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  company  has  been 
held,  and  it  was  decided  to  continue  work 
during  the  summer  and  drive  the  shaft  to 
quartzite. 

Branch  Mint — Contracts  will  be  let  for 
the  building  of  a  large  machine  shop  on 
this  property.  The  building  will  be  150X 
200  ft.  It  will  be  prepared  to  do  the  re¬ 
pair  work  at  the  hoist  and  mill,  and  also 
for  the  railroad  which  operates  between 
the  mine  and  mill. 

Rex — It  has  been  decided  to  sink  a  dia¬ 
mond  drill  on  this  property  to  ascertain 
if  a  better  orebody  does  not  underlie  the 
one  already  worked.  The  company  will 
begin  at  once  to  unwater  the  shaft,  and 
will  sink  the  drill  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  Rex  has  400  acres  of  ground  and  a 
well-equipped  plant. 

PENNINGTON  COUNTY. 

Holy  Terror — Indications  are  that  work 
will  shortly  be  resumed  upon  this  prop¬ 
erty.  Mr.  Collins,  who  is  in  charge,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
company’s  plans  will  be  made  known.  The 
mill  and  machinery  are  at  present  being 
overhauled.  The  mine  is  flooded  with 
water  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  pump 
it  dry.  The  iioo-ft.  level  has  been  reached. 

Silver  City — The  Banner  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  owns  a  large  area  of  both  mining 
and  timber  lands  which  it  will  proceed  to 
develop  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  work 
on  the  Steve  Breyer  property,  also  in  this 
district,  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  erect  a  test  mill,  for 
which  grading  has  already  been  begun. 
A  tunnel  for  ventilating  purposes  taps 
the  main  shaft  at  a  depth  of  125  ft.  Now 
that  the  Crouch  railway  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  through  this  district  the  prospects 
are  that  the  concentrating  and  smelting 
propositions  here  will  be  opened  up. 

Englewood — Anton  Haag,  who  is  work¬ 
ing  the  Station  lode  in  this  district,  has  en¬ 
countered  a  body  of  free-milling  ore  in  the 
vertical.  Assays  give  an  average  of  $5  a 
ton.  The  drift  is  now  in  75  ft.,  and  Haag 
proposes  to  develop  the  property  thor¬ 
oughly  this  summer. 

Homestake — It  has  been  decided  to  en¬ 
large  the  precipitation  building  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  slimes  plant,  and  make  it  210 
ft.  in  length  instead  of  180  ft.  This  will 
give  room  in  the  north  end  of  the  building 
for  the  waste  water  tank,  which  will  have 
a  diameter  of  20  ft.  and  a  depth  of  16  ft. 
Work  has  just  begun  on  the  sludge  build¬ 
ing,  which  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Horseshoe — The  work  of  remodeling 
the  Kildonan  mill  at  Pluma  has  begun. 
The  new  machinery  has  been  ordered  and 
preparations  are  now  being  made  so  that 
it  can  be  installed  upon  its  arrival.  This 
mill  was  formerly  a  chlorination  mill,  but 
will  now  be  changed  to  a  wet  cyanide 
plant.  The  company  has  more  ore  now 
ready  for  treatment  than  ever  before  in 
its  history. 


Standby — The  new  air  compressor  has 
been  installed,  connections  made  with  the 
mine,  and  the  machine  drills  are  now  be¬ 
ing  operated  by  compressed  air.  The 
work  of  renovating  the  mill  is  completed, 
and  20  stamps  are  now  ready.  Tracks  are 
being  laid  to  the  mine. 

Clara  Bell — Thirty-five  men  are  now 
employed,  the  greater  number  of  them  be¬ 
ing  engaged  at  the  mill.  Two  shifts  of 
men  are  working  underground  on  the 
new  shaft,  which  is  now  more  than  50  ft. 
deep.  Ore  is  also  being  mined  from  the 
old  shaft. 


UTAH. 

BEAVER  COUNTY. 

Imperial  Copper — Arrangements  have 
been  made  to  resume  development  work 
at  this  property. 

Burning  Moscow — This  mine  will  be 
quite  a  heavy  shipper  to  the  Salt  Lake 
markets  this  year. 

Talisman — This  property  continues  to 
improve  under  development  and  ore  ship¬ 
ments  are  being  made. 

SALT  LAKE  COUNTY. 

Consolidated  Alta — This  property  is  to 
be  equipped  with  an  air  compressor,  the 
order  already  having  been  placed. 

Columbus  Extension — The  driving  of 
the  tunnel  in  this  property,  which  will 
eventually  open  the  orebodies  at  over  800 
ft.  depth,  is  going  forward  steadily,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  to  install 
the  equipment  ordered  recently. 

Utah-Apex  Mining  Company — The  di¬ 
rectors  met  in  Boston,  May  29,  and  voted 
to  ask  stockholders  to  authorize  the  issue 
of  $500,000  in  5  per  cent.  lo-year  bonds 
convertible  into  stock  after  Jan.  i,  1907, 
at  par,  $5  per  share.  A  stockholders’ 
meeting  to  act  upon  this  recommendation 
will  be  held  June  28.  It  is  proposed  to 
issue  but  $100,000  of  these  bonds  at  the 
present  time,  the  proceeds  to  pay  for  the 
building  of  a  railroad  spur  to  the  mines, 
the  building  of  a  tramway  and  the  installa- 
ton  of  a  compressor  plant.  The  directors 
are  considering  the  erection  of  a  smelter 
of  500  tons  capacity;  also  a  concentrating 
mill  to  handle  the  large  amount  of  sec¬ 
ond-grade  ores  which  engineer  Pearse 
says  should  receive  early  attention,  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  future  rather  than 
present  consideration. 

TOOELE  COUNTY. 

Overland — It  will  probably  be  some 
time  in  July  before  the  mill  is  started.  In 
the  meantime  development  goes  on,  and 
manager  E.  W.  Clark  says  the  values  at 
depth  are  more  satisfactory  than  they 
were  above. 

Honerinc — In  driving  the  main  tunnel 
forward  in  the  past  two  weeks  a  body  of 
high-grade  galena  ore  was  encountered. 
On  being  cross-cut  it  showed  up  about  15 
ft.  in  width. 
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FERRY  COUNTY. 

Orient — The  contract  for  driving  'oo  ft. 
of  tunnel  has  been  finished,  and  a  new  one 
will  be  let  immediately. 

First  Thought — Ore  shipments  to  the 
Granby  smelter  the  past  month  have  aver¬ 
aged  about  30  tons  a  day.  A  good  aver¬ 
age  value  was  maintained. 

Tenderfoot — J.  H.  Lamb,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  accompanied  by  W.  S.  Hutchinson, 
of  Boston,  has  been  examining  this  prop¬ 
erty,  on  Sulphide  mountain,  east  of  Kettle 
river. 

Napoleon — Shipment  of  ore  has  been 
suspended,  owing  to  the  bridge  going  out 
at  Orient,  and  will  not  be  resumed  until 
the  aerial  tramway  is  installed. 

OK.\NOG.\N  COUNTY. 

Lone  Pine  Group  Gold-Silver  Mining 
Company — P.  Berg  has  commenced  suit  in 
the  Superior  Court,  at  Conconnulli,  to 
quiet  title.  The  mine  will  remain  closed 
down  until  a  decision  is  rendered. 

Copper  World — A  shaft  has  been  started 
on  the  cropping,  5x9  ft.  in  the  clear.  The 
superintendent,  John  Wentworth,  reports 
that  he  is  prepared  to  sink  it  at  least  500 
ft.  He  hopes  to  begin  shipping  ore  regu¬ 
larly  inside  of  a  year. 


WEST  VIRGINGIA. 

J.  M.  Guffey  Company — This  company 
has  been  incorporated  with  an  authorized 
capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  J.  M.  Guffey, 
George  D.  Prentice,  J.  S.  Millard,  W.  T. 
Johnson  and  L.  R.  Lewis,  all  of  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Penn.,  to  take  over  the  properties 
of  J.  M.  Guffey  in  Barbour,  Marion,  Pres¬ 
ton,  Taylor  and  Tucker  counties,  West 
Virginia. 

Pocohontas  Collieries  Company — Kean, 
Van  Cortlandt  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  have 
made  the  common  stockholders  of  the  Po¬ 
cahontas  Collieries  Company  an  offer  to 
purchase  their  stock.  The  bankers  have 
made  an  agreement  with  the  Pocahontas 
Consolidated  Company,  of  West  Virginia, 
to  sell  it  all  the  common  stock  of  the 
collieries  company  which  they  own 
or  control,  and  have  stipulated  that  all 
stockholders  are  to  have  the  privilege  of 
selling  on  the  same  terms.  The  bankers 
offer  for  each  share  of  Pocahontas  Col¬ 
lieries  common  stock  $30  in  cash  and  $25 
in  common  stock  of  the  Pocahontas  Con¬ 
solidated,  which  is  the  net  price  of  the 
stock  to  them,  after  deduction  of  ex¬ 
penses.  The  cash  payment  will  be  due 
June  I  and  the  stock  payment  will  be  de¬ 
liverable  July  I.  These  companies  are 
not  to  be  confused  with  the  Pocahontas 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  which  owns  coal 
lands  in  the  same  regions,  but  leases  them 
to  other  companies  for  operation. 

HARRISON  COUNTY. 

Pursglove  Coal  Mining  Company — This 
company  has  decided  to  rebuild  the  plant 
at  Maynard,  which  was  recently  destroyed 


by  fire.  The  new  tipple  and  power-house 
will  be  of  steel  construction. 


Foreign  Mining  News. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

The  Tilbury  East  Oil  Company  has 
struck  oil  on  the  J.  W.  Smith  property, 
near  Stewirt,  Ont,  the  well  flowing  50 
bbl.  a  day,  making  the  second  producing 
property  in  that  locality.  Twelve  wells 
are  now  in  process  of  drilling  in  this 
field. 

YUKON  TERRITORY. 

The  Klondike  Water  Supply  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
of  $6,000,000  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  water  from  the  Klondike  Creek 
may  be  brought  to  Bonanza,  Hunker. 
Eldorado,  Gold  Run,  Sulphur  and  other 
creeks  for  hydraulic  mining.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  Alex.  McDonald,  Dr.  Wm. 
Barrett  and  A.  B.  Patmer,  of  Dawson ; 
Robert  Kelly,  of  Vancouver,  and  Alfred 
Hitchcock,  of  London,  England. 

MEXICO. 

CUERRERO. 

Mitchell  Mining  Company — Construc¬ 
tion  work  on  the  new  railroad  from  the 
mines  to  the  coast  has  begun,  300  men 
having  been  put  to  work,  while  outfit  in 
the  shape  of  plows,  scrapers,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  other  tools  is  being  shipped  to  equip 
a  force  of  1000  men,  which  number  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  at  work  on  the  grade  by  the 
latter  part  of  next  month.  The  work 
will  be  pushed  rapidly  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  construction  of  this  road  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  so  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  its  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  marketing  of  the  mines’  pro¬ 
duct. 


AFRICA. 

RHODESIA. 

The  gold  output  in  April  is  reported  at 
42,423  oz.  bullion.  For  the  four  months 
ending  April  30,  the  total  was  167,984  oz. 
bullion,  against  130,973  oz.  in  1905 ;  an 
increase  of  37,011  oz.,  or  28.3  per  cent. 
The  bullion  reported  this  year  was 
equal  to  149,506  oz.  fine  gold  or  $3,090,289. 

TRANSVAAL. 

Coal  production  in  April  was  reported 
from  13  collieries,  the  total  being  233,212 
tons.  For  the  four  months  the  total  coal 
mined  in  the  Transvaal  was  898,966  tons. 

NEW  CALEDONIA. 

Shipments  of  ores  in  March  and  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  are  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Bulletin  du  Commerce,  of 
Noumea,  as  follows,  in  metric  tons : 

March.  Three  Mos. 

Nickel  ore . —  H.861  26,662 

Cobalt  ore .  223  422 

Chrome  ore .  15,217 

In  addition,  in  March,  there  was  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  24  tons  of  copper  ore  to  Australia. 


Coal  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  June  6. 

The  Western  coal  trade  is  still  unset¬ 
tled  at  many  points,  though  approaches  are 
being  made  to  an  agreement.  The  settle¬ 
ment  in  Illinois  was  noted  last  week.  In 
Indiana  there  has  been  an  agreement  in  the 
1903  scale  for  mining,  though  the  joint 
convention  of  miners  and  operators  at 
Terre  Haute  is  still  discussing  details, 
chiefly  the  machine  mining  differentials. 

The  center  of  disturbance  at  present 
is  in  Ohio,  where  the  operators  in  district 
No.  8  are  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  open 
mines  with  non-union  labor.  At  the 
mines  in  Jefferson  county  there  have  been 
serious  disturbances ;  at  some  mines  riot¬ 
ing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  State  mili¬ 
tia  has  been  called  out  to  suppress  it.  In 
this  case  neither  side  seems  disposed  to 
give  way. 

In  the  central  districts  in  Pennsylvania 
the  miners  are  still  out,  and  the  prospect 
for  a  termination  of  the  strike  seems  un¬ 
certain.  In  the  seaboard  markets,  to 
which  most  of  the  coal  from  this  district 
goes,  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal,  notwithstanding  the  stop- 
ing  of  a  short  supply  of  labor. 

COAL  TRAFFIC  NOTES. 

The  total  coal  and  coke  traffic  origin¬ 
ating  on  all  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  for 
the  year  to  May  26,  was  as  follows,  in 
short  tons : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  1,876.462  1,696,363  D.  280,<9<.» 

Bltumlnoue .  11,109,807  12,844,600  I.  1,734,793 

Coke .  4,423,977  5,134.928  I.  710,951 


Total .  17,410,236  19,676,881  I.  2,165,646 


Shipments  of  Broad  Top  coal  over  the 
Huntington  &  Broad  Top  railroad  for  the 
week  ending  June  2,  were  11,200  tons;  for 
the  year  to  June  2  they  were  335,751  tons. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  mines  over  the 
Southern  Railway  in  March  were  298,618 
short  tons.  For  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  the  shipments  were:  Tennes¬ 
see  district,  472.303;  Alabama  district, 
456.873;  total,  929,176  tons. 

New  York.  June  6. 

ANTHRACITE. 

The  hard  coal  market  has  resumed  as 
much  activity  as  it  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  show  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Fresh  coal  is  coming  forward  reg¬ 
ularly  but  not  in  great  quantities.  A  scat¬ 
tering  demand  of  some  strength  still  con¬ 
tinues,  but  as  a  whole  the  market  shows 
but  very  small  demand  for  coal.  Every¬ 
body  predicts  an  exceedingly  dull  summer. 

Prices  on  the  domestic  sizes  will  remain 
throughout  June  at  the  following  figures: 
$4.45  for  broken  and  $4.70  for  domestic 
sizes.  For  steam  sizes:  $3  for  pea;  $2.25 
(a2.50  for  buckwheat;  $i.45@i.50  for  rice 
and  $i.30@i.3S  for  barley  f.o.b.  New 
York  harbor  shipping  points. 
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the  season’s  movement  The  rates  were 
unchanged  at  30c  to  the  head  of  the  lakes 
and  40c  to  Lake  Michigan. 

The  coke  market  is  strong  with  a  good 
demand.  The  best  grades  of  foundry 
coke  are  selling  at  $2.7S@3  at  the  oven 
and  furnace  coke  is  selling  at  $2.40@2.50 
at  the  ovens. 


BITUMINOUS.  Chicago.  June  4. 

i  he  Atlantic  seaboard  soft  coal  trade  is  As  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  the 
quiet.  All  consumers  appear  to  be  delay-  strike  at  the  Illinois  mines,  prices  of  west¬ 
ing  their  shipments  until  they  have  ern  coal  are  within  10  to  30c.  of  normal, 
worked  off  some  of  the  surplus  stocks  and  probably  by  the  end  of  the  week  they 
that  they  accumulated  before  the  strike,  will  be  down  to  normal.  There  is  a  gen- 
1  he  whole  question  is  less  a  matter  of  .  eral  disposition  of  consumers  of  large 
price  than  of  finding  a  territory  that  will  quantities  of  coal  to  hold  off  purchasing 
take  in  coal.  All  producers  are  curtailing  until  the  mines  are  producing  their  usual 
their  shipments  from  the  mines  and  at  amounts  again,  and  this  is  made  easy  by 
some  places  the  curtailment  amounts  to  a  the  stores  that  are,  in  many  cases,  not  yet 
large  percentage.  The  labor  ^situation  in  exhausted,  at  the  yards  of  coal  dealers  and 
central  Pennsylvania  remains  unchanged,  of  consumers.  Indiana  coal  is  not  so  low 
neither  side  being  willing  to  give  in.  relatively  or  absolutely  as  Illinois  coal, 

1  rade  in  the  far  East  is  dull  and  con-  but  it  is  rapidly  reaching  the  same  level, 
sumers  are  not  absorbing  their  monthly  Prices  of  eastern  coal  also  have  de¬ 
allotments  as  contracted ;  even  the  low  dined  in  the  last  week,  with  the  demand 
ocean  freights  offer  no  inducement.  The  falling  off  by  reason  of  the  situation  at 
Sound  seems  to  be  a  little  more  active  the  western  mines.  The  trade  in  eastern 
than  farther  east,  although  the  volume  go-  coals  has  been  less  than  was  anticipated 
ing  to  this  territory  is  much  reduced,  by  dealers  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike  at 
Trade  in  New  York  harbor  is  dull,  with  the  western  mines.  The  demand  for  all 
very  little  or  no  current  business.  Prices  grades  of  bituminous  is  increasing,  and 
range  from  $2.30  to  2.70  f.o.b.  New  York  probably  will  be  brisk  for  a  week  or  two, 
harbor  shipping  points.  All-rail  trade  is  but  activity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  during 
inactive  and  fair  grades  of  coal  are  selling  the  summer. 

at  $i  at  the  mines.  1  ransportation  is  slow  Smokeless  coal  has  been  in  over-abund- 
but  car  supply  is  equal  to  demands.  ant  supply,  and  shipments  are  now  being 

Large  vessels  in  the  coastwise  market  restricted ;  the  standard  quotation  of  $3.30 
are  in  good  supply  but  smaller  boats  are  on  run-of-mine  is  shaded  io@25c.  on  es- 
a  little  scarce.  Current  rates  on  large  pecially  favorable  orders.  Hocking  is 
boats  from  Philadelphia  are  as  follows:  still  in  light  supply,  but  the  demand  is 
To  Boston,  Salem  and  Portland,  6o@65c. ;  light  also,  and  the  price  is  in  the  neighbor- 
to  Lynn,  Newburyport  and  Gardiner,  70@  hood  of  $3.25.  Youghiogheny  brings 
75c. ;  to  Portsmouth  and  Bath,  65@7oc. ;  about  $3  for  three-quarter, 
to  the  Sound,  6oc. ;  to  Saco,  85@90c.  and  Anthracite  is  in  light  demand,  even  for 
towages.  the  first  of  the  summer  months,  and  there 


Indianapolis.  June  2. 

The  miners’  and  operators’  joint  confer¬ 
ence  is  now  in  session  at  Terre  Haute,  and 
they  have  agreed  on  everything  except  the 
apportionment  of  the  pay  for  mining  a  ton 
of  coal  in  a  machine  mine.  Two  and 
three  men  divide  the  ton  price,  and  the 
operators  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a 
full  supply  of  the  men  who  receive  the 
smaller  part,  and,  therefore,  the  operation 
of  the  mine  is  delayed.  The  miners  think 
that  if  more  money  is  coming,  it  should 
be  from  the  operators. 

Several  days’  discussion  seems  proba¬ 
ble,  but  the  opinion  prevails  that  a  final 
agreement  will  come  of  the  conference. 
At  least  there  are  strong  indications  that 
the  bituminous  coal  strike  in  this  State  is 
rapidly  nearing  an  end.  The  Indiana  op¬ 
erators  have  practically  come  around  to 
signing  the  1903  scale,  and  are  now  hold¬ 
ing  out  for  a  change  in  some  of  the  labor 
conditions  about  and  in  the  mines.  Advices 
at  present  are  that  the  Indiana  coal  mines 
will  open  June  5.  Since  March  31,  these 
mines  have  been  idle,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  the  usual  output  of  Indiana  coal 
has  been  mined.  During  the  two  months 
there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  Indiana 
coal,  but  the  railroads  took  practically  all 
the  coal  stored.  This  condition  allowed 
Kentucky  and  West  Virginia  coal  to 
come  into  Indiana,  and  the  operators  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  recover  their  lost 
customers. 

Cleveland.  June  5.  jjjg  report  from  Washington  that  the 
lation  is  still  complicated  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
the  strike  in  the  middle  soon  take  up  the  investigation  of  railroad 
perators  have  tried  to  per-  ownership  in  Indiana  coal  mines,  while 
o  accept  the  1904  schedule,  not  unexpected,  is  creating  considerable 
succeeded.  Efforts  have  interest  and  concern. 

run  with  non-union  labor.  President  Hammond,  of  the  Deering 
t  about  a  riot  over  Satur-  Merger  Company,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
day.  In  the  meantime  there  is  no  attempt  to  hide  the  fact  that 
r  peace  delay  the  opening  the  Rock  Island  railroad  is  largely  inter- 
The  market  evidently  has  ested  in  the  big  merger  companies,  the 
coal  which  has  not  been  Consolidated  and  the  Deering,  which  are 
le  idle  mines.  Mine-run  under  his  management.  There  is  no  un- 
been  selling  at  $i  at  the  holy  alliance,  he  says,  and  the  railroads 
ttsburg  district.  Slack  has  take  only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  output, 
owever,  selling  at  70c.  in  What  the  commission  might  ask  that 
istrict.  would  be  embarrassing,  however,  would 

situation  does  not  seem  to  be  as  to  the  profits  railroad  officials  made 
the  position  here  in  this  in  the  merging  process,  which  figure  in 
;  mines  have  apparently  the  large  capital  stock  on  which,  it  is  said, 
to  the  local  trade  to  the  dividends  cannot  be  paid  with  higher 
e  up-lake  consumers.  The  prices  for  mining  or  with  lower  prices  to 
lake  has  been  only  about  the  consumer. 

normal  movement  at  this  Every  person  interested  in  coal  mines 
ar  and  consequently  boats  in  Indiana  is  deriving  a  good  deal  of  sat- 
n  big  demand.  During  the  isfaction  from  the  publicity  that  has  over- 
iburg  Coal  Company  com-  taken  the  railroad  officials  who  have  re- 
5  with  the  vessel-owners  for  ceived  stock  in  coal  mines  in  return  for 


Birmingham.  June  4. 

Notwithstanding  warm  weather,  there 
is  no  change  noted  in  the  coal  production. 
Steam  coal  is  still  in  strong  demand,  with 
good  prices  prevailing.  The  production 
during  the  past  month  was  considerably 
greater  than  during  the  same  month  last 
year.  A  scarcity  of  labor  is  announced  in 
some  sections  of  the  coal  districts  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  Representatives  of  the  larger  com¬ 
panies  are  working  New  Orleans  for  la¬ 
bor  to  be  placed  in  this  section,  and  al¬ 
ready  a  couple  of  hundred  Italians  and 
Hungarians  have  been  brought  in. 

The  union  miners  will  hold  their  annual 
convention  in  Birmingham  next  week.  In 
addition  to  electing  officers  for  the  ensu¬ 
ing  term,  a  wage  scale  will  be  adopted. 
The  commercial  coal  operators  are  em¬ 
ploying  union  labor  almost  entirely;  but 
one  iron  company,  the  Alabama  Consoli¬ 
dated  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  has  a  con¬ 
tract  with  union  labor.  The  strike  which 
began  in  1904  is  still  on  at  the  iron  com¬ 
pany  mines,  and  there  are  no  prospects  of 
a  settlement  of  differences.  It  is  believed 
that  the  commercial  coal  operators  will  re¬ 
new  the  contract  that  has  been  in  force 
now  for  three  years. 

Coke  is  easy  to  find  in  Alabama  now, 
though  prices  are  holding  up  well.  The 
Alabama  Consolidated  Coal  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  will  begin  shortly  the  construction 
of  30  more  ovens  at  the  Mary  Lee  plant. 
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favors  which  their  official  positions  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  grant.  These  disclosures  fur¬ 
nish  the  explanation  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
favoritism  complained  of.  The  fact  that 
a  railroad  official  owns  stock  in  a  coal  mine 
naturally  influences  his  course  in  distri¬ 
bution  of  cars  and  delivery  of  shipments, 
is  not  all  that  is  charged.  The  adjustment 
of  claims,  promulgation  of  rates,  unneces¬ 
sary  delays  and  other  hardships  are  cited. 
If  these  and  similar  discriminations  can 
he  stopped  independent  coal  mining  in 
Indiana  will  prove  more  profitable  than 
it  has  in  the  immediate  past. 

Preparations  are  being  made  to  hold  a 
monster  coal  and  industrial  exposition 
in  Terre  Haute  next  year. 


Pittobnrg.  June  5. 

Coal — Conditions  in  the  coal  market 
continue  very  good  and  prices  are  firm,  al¬ 
though  in  some  instances  on  a  desirable 
contract  the  rates  established  in  April  are 
slightly  shaded.  Operators  continue  to 
quote  on  a  basis  of  $1.15  a  ton  for  mine- 
run  coal  at  the  mine.  All  the  mines  are 
in  full  operation  and  a  large  stock  is  be¬ 
ing  accumulated  at  the  river  mines.  In¬ 
dications  point  to  heavy  shipments  to  the 
southern  ports  when  the  customary  June 
rise  comes.  The  Pittsburg  Coal  Company 
is  making  large  shipments  to  the  lakes 
for  its  northwestern  trade  and  so  far 
there  has  been  no  serious  complaints  of  a 
shortage  of  railroad  cars. 

Connellsz'ille  Coke — The  production  in 
the  Connellsville  and  adjoining  fields  is 
enormous,  and  consumption  is  almost 
equal  to  the  supply.  Prices  hav’e  declined 
slightly  and  furnace  coke  is  quoted  at 
$2.35@2.50  and  foundry  at  $2.40@2.8o. 
1  he  Courier  gives  the  production  in  the 
Connellsville  region  for  the  week  at  271,- 
879  tons.  The  shipments  aggregated  14.- 
716  cars  distributed  as  follows;  To  Pitts¬ 
burg  and  river  points,  5021  cars ;  to  points 
west  of  Pittsburg,  7900  cars ;  to  points 
east  of  Connellsville,  1785  cars.  The  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  lower  Connellsville  field 
amounted  to  104,069  tons. 


Foreign  Coal  Trade. 

Imports  of  fuel  into  France  for  the 
three  months  ending  March  31  were,  in 
metric  tons : 

1903.  1906.  CliaDges. 

Coal .  3,166,120  3,126,665  D.  39  455 

Coke .  .S72,390  627,P80  I.  165,190 

Briquets .  118,850  119,(20  I.  770 

Total .  3,f67,360  3,773,865  I.  116,.505 

The  coal  was  chiefly  from  Great  Britain ; 
the  coke  from  Belgium  and  Germany. 

Exports  of  coal  and  coke  from  the 
United  States  for  the  four  months  ending 
April  30,  are  reported  as  below  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor : 

190.3.  1906.  Changes. 

Anthracite .  678,015  493,721  D.  84,294 

Bituminous .  1,803,327  2,116,007  1.312,680 


Total  coal .  2,381,342  2,609,728  1.228.386 

Coke .  190,803  245,792  I.  65,489 

Total .  2,671,645  2,8.55,620  1.283.875 


The  coke  exported  went  chiefly  to  Mex¬ 
ico,  though  some  was  taken  by  Canadian 
furnaces.  The  disposition  of  the  coal  was 
as  follows : 


1905.  1906.  Changes. 


Canada . 

..  1,672,263 

1,773,497 

I. 

201,244 

Mexico . 

. .  389,646 

367,090 

I. 

17,644 

Cuba . 

185,244 

248,326 

1. 

63,082 

Other  W.  Indies. . . 

.,  116,173 

126,851 

I. 

9,178 

France . 

..  405 

1,866 

I. 

1,461 

Italy . 

20,084 

16,660 

D. 

.  3,474 

Other  Europe . 

6,711 

12,426 

I. 

6,716 

Other  countries... 

..  140,976 

74,612 

D. 

.  66,364 

Total . 

..  2,381,342 

2,609,728 

I. 

228,386 

The  coal  to  other  countries  goes  chiefly 
to  South  America.  Canada  took  this  year 
68  per  cent,  of  all  the  coal  shipped.  The 
exports  to  Canada  in  detail  were: 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 


Anthracite .  662,160  478,361  D.  83,799 

Bituminous .  1,010,093  1,295,136  I  284,043 

Total .  1,672,263  1,773.497  I  201,244 


Anthracite  shipments  decreased  14.8  per 
cent,  this  year ;  while  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  28.1  per  cent,  in  bituminous. 

Imports  of  coal  and  coke  into  the  United 
States  for  the  four  months  ending  April 
30,  were  as  follows: 


1905. 

1906. 

Changes. 

Canada . 

443,661 

573,232 

I. 

129,671 

Oreat  Britain . 

20,366 

60,666 

I. 

40.299 

Other  Europe . 

113 

4,037 

I. 

3,924 

Japan . 

16,261 

6,972 

D. 

10,279 

Australia . 

. .  36,731 

69,206 

1. 

33.474 

Other  countries.. . . 

38 

63 

I. 

25 

Total  coal . 

..  616,160 

713,174 

I. 

197,014 

Coke . 

36,826 

I. 

36,826 

Total . 

. .  516  160 

749,999 

I. 

233,839 

Coke  was  not  reported  separately 
last  year.  With  the  exception  of  some 
Nova  Scotia  coal  which  comes  to  Boston, 
the  imports  are  chiefly  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  coke  is  nearly  all  from  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia;  a  little  comes  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Of  the  coal  imported  this  year 
6537  tons  were  classed  as  anthracite. 


Iron  Trade  Review. 

New  York,  June  6. 

There  are  no  indications  of  slackening 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  approach  of  midsummer, 
usually  the  dull  season.  From  all  quarters 
we  hear  of  busy  mills  and  furnaces,  of 
difficulty  in  adjusting  deliveries,  and  of 
fresh  demands  for  material. 

The  only  weakness  seems  to  be  in 
foundry  iron,  which  is  quiet  for  the  time, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  molders’  strike 
which  is  still  affecting  many  foundries. 
Basic  and  bessemer  pig  are  in  strong  de¬ 
mand,  however.  The  Lake  mines  are 
making  heav'y  shipments  of  ore,  and  this 
season  will  show  a  tonnage  even  greater 
than  that  of  1905. 

Structural  steel  orders  still  come,  and 
the  total  for  the  year  will  reach  unpre¬ 
cedented  figures.  There  is  also  a  heavy 
demand  for  plates,  much  of  which  is  due 
to  the  large  orders  for  steel  cars  which 
have  been  placed  by  the  railroads.  The 
demand  for  structural  material  from  San 
Francisco  is  only  moderate  as  yet;  and, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  the  quantities  re¬ 


quired  for  rebuilding  that  city  will  be 
distributed  over  a  considerable' time. 

The  trade  is  also  active  abroad,  both 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  reporting 
heavy  demand,  both  for  home  consump¬ 
tion  and  for  export.  There  is  talk  of 
structural  orders  from  San  Francisco 
having  been  placed  in  Germany,  though 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  announced. 
It  is  known,  however,  that  German  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  made  in  Liverpool  for 
steam  tonnage  to  carry  40,000  tons  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  German  steel-makers  have 
been  active  buyers  of  basic  pig  in  Eng¬ 
land  recently,  though  the  German  fur¬ 
naces  are  generally  active. 

Exports  and  Imports — Exports  of  iron 
and  steel,  including  machinery,  from  the 
United  States  for  the  four  months  end¬ 
ing  April  30  are  valued  as  below  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

April .  $13,076,976  $14,933,496  1.  $  1  866.519 

Four  months.  42,229,602  66.453,788  I.  13,224,286 

The  increase  was  14.2  per  cent,  for  the 
month,  and  31.3  per  cent,  for  the  four 
months.  The  chief  items  of  the  iron  and 
steel  exports  for  the  four  months  were  as 
follows,  in  long  tons: 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Pig  Iron .  25,222  22,787  D.  2,435 

Billets,  ingots  &  blooms..  66,697  89.099  I.  22  402 

Bars .  22,124  27  296  I.  5,172 

Balia .  91,877  116,941  1.24,064 

Sheets  and  plates .  21,480  31,983  1.10,60:1 

Structural  steel  .  27,269  33,425  I.  6.166 

Wire  .  40,122  64,857  I.  14.735 

Nalls  and  spikes . 15,672  24,304  I.  8,632 

Pig  iron  is  the  only  item  showing  a  de¬ 
crease  this  year. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  into  the 
United  States — including  machinery —  for 
April  and  the  four  months  ending  April 
30  are  valued  as  follows : 


1905.  1906.  Changes. 

April .  $2,114,204  $2,648,376  I.  $  434.171 

Four  months....  7,858,227  9,877,157  I.  2,018,930 


The  increase  for  April  was  20.5  per 
cent. ;  for  the  four  months,  25.7  per  cent. 
The  chief  items  of  the  iron  and  steel  im¬ 
ports  for  the  four  months  were,  in  long 
tons : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Pig  Iron .  45.633  96,796  1.60,263 

Scrap . .  .  4.310  7,969  1.  3,649 

Ingots,  blooms,  etc .  9,714  6,740  D.  2,974 

Bars .  10,169  10,858  I.  699 

Wire-rods .  6,093  6,988  I.  890 

Tin-plates .  25,376  14,806  D.  10,571 

1  he  notable  points  are  the  considerable 
increase  in  pig  iron  imports,  and  the  de¬ 
crease  in  tin  plates. 

Iron  Ore  Movement — Exports  and  im¬ 
ports  of  iron  ore  for  the  four  months 

ending  April  30  were  in  long  tons : 


1905.  1906.  Change^. 

Exports .  3.922  17,646  I.  13,624 

Imports .  267  912  358,277  I.  90,365 


The  exports  w-ere  chiefly  to  Canada. 
The  imports  were  largely  from  Cuba, 
though  some  ore  came  from  Spain  and 
Newfoundland. 

Imports  of  manganese  ore  for  the  foui 
months  were  86,195  tons  in  1905,  and  62,- 
515  tons  in  1906;  a  decrease  of  23,680  tons 
this  year. 
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Birmingham.  June  4. 

The  demand  for  pig  iron  in  the  South¬ 
ern  territory  is  not  active  right  now.  No 
deflection  is  noted  in  quotations,  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  holding  their  product  on  the 
basis  of  $14  per  ton  for  No.  2  foundry. 
Reports  from  all  sections  of  Alabama 
show  that  16  furnaces  are  manufacturing 
foundry  iron,  while  six  are  on  basic  iron 
and  one  small  furnace  on  charcoal  iron. 

A  report  that  Chattanooga  iron  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  $13.75  per  ton  does  not  alarm 
Birmingham  iron  manufacturers  in  the 
least.  The  home  consumption  shows  no 
change.  Outside  of  the  basic  iron  for 
steel  making,  the  cast-iron  pipe,  foundry 
and  machine-shop  interests  are  buying  en- 
tensively  and  the  melt  is  large  right  at 
home.  Shipments  are  about  equal  to  the 
production. 

Announcement  is  made  that  T.  E.  E. 
Bartlett  and  David  Blake  have  formed  a 
new  company  to  erect  a  large  steel-cast¬ 
ing  plant  and  that  a  site  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  in  East  Birmingham  for  the  new 
industry.  Bartlett  &  Blake  are  now  in  the 
North,  purchasing  equipment  for  the  new 
plant. 

Chicago.  June  4. 

The  iron  market  is  quiet — almost  too 
quiet,  in  the  opinion  of  selling  agents, 
who  have  looked  for  a  comparatively 
prosperous  summer  season.  Apparently 
there  is  to  be  the  usual  summer  dullness, 
however,  with  perhaps  an  unusual  ele¬ 
ment  of  quietness  due  to  labor  troubles. 
Foundrymen  are  reluctant  to  buy  largely, 
even  on  short-time  contracts  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  future.  With  no  material  check 
in  the  consumption  of  iron,  however,  and 
with  general  prosperity  assured  for  an 
indefinite  time  to  ome,  there  seems  no 
good  reason  for  believing  that  there  w’ill 
be  any  backward  movement  in  the  iron 
trade. 

Inquiries  have  been  large  in  the  last 
week,  and  this  fact  gives  rise  to  hope  that 
the  consumers  of  large  amounts  of  pig 
iron  are  about  to  place  large  contracts. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  are  only 
testing  the  market.  Furnacemen  are  in¬ 
clined  to  hold  off  from  large  deals  at  low 
prices,  so  the  waiting  is  on  both  sides. 

Prices  remain  practically  the  same  as 
last  week — $18.50  for  Northern  and  $13.- 
75@I4  Birmingham  ($I7.65@I7.90  Chica¬ 
go)  for  Southern. 

Coke  is  in  light  demand,  with  Connells- 
ville  as  low  as  $5.15  per  ton. 

Cleveland.  June  5. 
Iron  Ore — The  movement  of  iron  ore 
has  been  heavy,  since  boats  have  not  had 
any  coal  to  carry  and  consequently  the 
entire  fleet  has  been  engaged  in  the  ore 
trade.  The  movement  has  been  checked, 
however,  by  the  slow  working  of  Lake 
Erie  docks,  where  some  new  machinery 
has  been  installed,  and  is  still  stiff.  The 
wild  rates  might  have  been  broken  but 
shippers  were  not  dispoS;;d  to  do  so,  hold¬ 


ing  to  the  old  rates  of  75c.  from  Duluth 
to  Ohio  ports;  70c.  from  Marquette  and 
60c.  from  Escanaba.  No  sales  have  been 
reported,  but  prices  hold  on  the  basis 
of  $4.25  f.o.b.  Lake  Erie  ports  for  Old 
Range  bessemer.' 

Pig  Iron — Temporary  accidents  to  two 
furnaces  in  the  Cleveland  district  and  the 
fact  that  four  others  are  running  on 
malleable,  basic  and  bessemer,  has 
strengthened  the  market  on  foundry  iron 
during  the  week  with  the  result  that  pro¬ 
ducers  are  planning  to  advance  prices. 
Spot  iron  is  scarce.  It  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  get  any  Scotch  for  immediate 
shipment.  The  supply  is  limited  for  the 
third  quarter,  although  more  plentiful  for 
the  fourth.  Southern  furnaces  are  shut 
out  of  this  territory  by  their  high  prices. 
The  market  is  consequently  strong,  with 
$16  in  the  Valleys  as  the  absolute  min¬ 
imum.  Basic  is  well  sold  up  at  $17  in 
the  Valleys  and  independent  consumers 
are  paying  $17.50  in  the  Valleys  for 
bessemer  with  the  supply  short. 

Finished  Material — The  supply  of  struc¬ 
tural  is  short.  During  the  past  week  two 
new  boat  orders  were  placed  on  the  lakes, 
calling  for  4000  tons  of  steel  each.  Seven 
other  contracts  are  under  contemplation. 
This  strengthens  that  market.  Sheet-bars 
are  so  scarce  that  small  consumers  must 
have  an  advance  to  do  business  with 
profit.  It  is  a  question  whether  one  will 
be  declared,  but  buying  is  heavy  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  such  a  step.  Stock  prices  are 
unchanged.  Bar  iron,  while  weak  as  to 
price,  is  strong  as  to  buying,  the  recession 
bringing  out  good  business.  Bar  steel  is 
strong,  most  of  the  important  consumers 
specifying  heavily  against  contracts. 


New  York.  June  6. 

Pig  Iron — Selling  has  been  less  active 
for  foundry  iron,  but  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  basic  and  forge.  There 
is  no  quotable  change  in  prices. 

For  Northern  iron  in  large  lots  we 
quote:  No.  iX  foundry,  $i8.5o@i9;  No. 
2X,  $i8@i8.5o;  No.  2  plain,  $i7.5o@i8; 
forge,  $i6.25@i6.75.  Southern  iron  is  held 
firmly  by  the  larger  companies  on  the 
basis  of  $IJ.  Birmingham  for  No.  2,  but 
25c.  may  be  conceded  on  a  large  order. 
For  large  lots  on  dock.  New  York 
prices  are:  No.  i  foundry,  $i8@i8.5o;  No. 
2,  $i7.5o@i8;  No.  3,  $i7@i7.5o;  No.  4, 
$16.25(0)17;  No.  I  soft,  $i8.25@$i8.5o;  No. 
2  soft,  $17.50(^18;  gray  forge,  $i6(g$i6.50. 
Basic  is  held  at  $19  for  Virginia,  $18.50 
for  Alabama  and  $i8@i8.25  for  Northern. 
Some  concessions  are  said  to  have  been 
made  on  Southern  No.  2  foundry,  but  the 
facts  are  hard  to  ascertain. 

Cast-Iron  Pipe — Prices  are  steady,  the 
present  basis  being  $30.50  per  net  ton  for 
6-in.  pipe  in  carload  lots,  at  tidewater 
points.  The  foundries  are  full  of  work 
and  there  are  some  orders  being  placed 
for  quick  delivery,  on  which  premiums 
may  he  asked. 


Bars — Business  is  moderate  and  prices 
are  steady.  Sales  are  at  1.645c.  for  com¬ 
mon  iron  bars,  and  1.695c.  for  refined  iron. 
Steel  bars  are  1.645c.  tidewater.  Store 
trade  is  steady  at  2c.  delivered. 

Plates — Steel  plates  are  in  fair  demand. 
Tank  plates  are  nominally  i.745@i.825c. ; 
flange  and  boiler,  1.845(^1.9450.;  universal 
and  sheared  plates,  1.745(^1.8450.  accord¬ 
ing  to  width.  Sales  here  are  chiefly  in 
small  lots.  A  local  contract  for  riveted 
steel  pipe  has  been  let  to  the  East  Jersey 
Pipe  Company,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which 
will  require  some  10,000  tons  of  steel 
plate. 

Structural  Material — Prices  are  nomi¬ 
nally  unchanged.  Beams  under  15  in.  are 
1.845c.  for  large  lots;  over  15  in.,  1.895c.; 
angle  and  channels,  1.845c.,  tidewater  de¬ 
livery.  A  large  part  of  the  business  here 
is  done  by  jobbers.  More  bridge  and 
building  contracts  are  coming  forward. 

Steel  Rails — No  change  in  standard  sec¬ 
tions.  Light  rails  are  in  steady  demand ; 
prices  are  from  $28  for  25-lb.  up  to  $34 
for  i2-lb.  rails.  The  demand  for  trolley 
rails  is  pressing.  The  price  of  $28  for 
standard  sections  is  being  accepted  for 
orders  running  into  1907  deliveries. 
Open-hearth  rails  are  quoted  at  $29  for 
standard  sections. 

Old  Material — Business  is  better  and 
dealers  are  making  concessions ;  No.  i 
railroad  wrought  is  $18.75^19.50;  No.  i 
yard  wrought  can  be  had  for  $i7@i8: 
machinery  cast,  $14.50(^15.50;  heavy  steel 
melling  scrap,  $i6@i6.50.  These  prices 
are  on  cars,  Jersey  City  or  other  terminal 
delivery. 

PhiUdelphU.  June  6. 
Pig  Iron — The  impression  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  that  certain  kinds  of  pig 
iron  are  liable  to  develop  weakness  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  makers  of  pig 
iron  express  surprise  at  this  condition  of 
mind  and  state  that  although  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  foundry  and  forge  iron  for  the 
past  week  has  been  rather  light  consumers 
have  provided  for  the  requirements  for 
some  time  to  come.  There  are  no  con¬ 
cessions  offered.  There  is  considerable 
business  in  iron  for  pipe-making  purposes 
and  several  good  sized  sales  have  been 
made  of  both  Southern  and  Northern  iron. 
Quotations  are  substantially  as  follows: 
No.  I  X  foundry  $19(^^19.50;  No.  2  X 
foundry  $18.50;  No.  2  plain  $18;  standard 
gray  forge  $16.50;  basic  iron  $17.50; 
bessemer  $20. 

Steel  Billets — Sales  are  being  made 
every  day  or  two  in  good-sized  lots  at 
a  price  not  very  far  removed  from  $28, 
although  the  asking  price  is  usually 
$28.50.  Sales  of  forging  steel  have  been 
made  as  high  as  $32. 

Bars — Occasional  concessions  have  been 
made  'during  the  past  few  days  though 
the  nominal  quotations  are  unchanged. 
Some  mills  are  anxious  to  secure  big 
orders  and  shade  to  that  end.  Small 
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sales  are  made  at  the  usual  prices,  and 
the  average  quotations  today  for  both 
iron  and  steel  are  1.68;^.  The  usual  mid¬ 
summer  suspension  will  be  of  short  du¬ 
ration. 

Sheets — The  business  of  the  sheet  mills 
is  now  confined  to  rather  small  orders 
and  the  business  of  the  stores  through¬ 
out  this  territory  is  improving. 

Pipes  and  Tubes — The  tube  market  is 
strong  and  no  changes  have  occurred  in 
quotations.  Merchant  pipe  is  also  selling 
well  in  its  usual  retail  trade. 

Plate — The  plate  situation  remains  to  all 
appearances  where  it  has  been  for  some 
time  past.  The  boiler-plate  demand  is 
unusually  active  just  now.  There  is  no 
change  in  prices. 

Structural  Material — The  usual  activity 
prevails  for  all  kinds  of  structural  ma¬ 
terial  for  terminal  railroad  work,  for 
railroad  bridge  work  and  for  municipal 
requirements  connected  with  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  small  bridges.  Capacity  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  oversold  for  some  months. 
Heavy  deliveries  are  being  made,  and  the 
manufacturers  are  negotiating  with  rail¬ 
road  companies  for  special  facilities 
during  July, 

Steel  Rails — The  steel-rail  demand  con¬ 
tinues,  the  bulk  of  the  business  being 
done  on  account  of  next  year’s  delivery. 

Scrap — The  scrap  market  is  on  the 
point  of  weakening.  Some  of  the  larger 
consumers  of  scrap  say  they  will  let  their 
stocks  run  down  a  good  deal  lower  be¬ 
fore  buying.  No.  i  steel  scrap  sold  this 
week  at  $i6  and  railroad  scrap  at  $19. 
Machinery  scrap  is  quoted  at  $16  and 
low  phosphorus  scrap  is  quoted  at  $21. 


Pittsburg.  June  5. 

While  the  iron  and  steel  markets  are 
quiet  as  to  new  business,  prices  are 
firmer  and  in  some  lines  are  higher  than 
a  week  ago.  The  scarcity  of  sheet  and 
tin-plate  bars  is  greater  than  at  any  time 
this  year  and  the  leading  interest  is  be¬ 
hind  in  deliveries  on  sheets  and  tin-plate. 
This  week  47  of  its  252  tin-plate  mills  are 
idle  and  not  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  its 
sheet  mills  are  running.  On  June  i  the 
American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company 
was  50,000  tons  beyond  shipments  during 
the  first  five  months  of  last  year.  Speci¬ 
fications  on  old  contracts  are  very  heavy, 
and  it  was  announced  today  that  if  they 
continue  as  at  present  the  mills  could  be 
kept  running  the  rest  of  the  year  w'ithout 
taking  on  any  new  business.  The  inde¬ 
pendent  mills  also  are  booked  away  ahead. 
From  present  indications  the  crops  will  be 
excellent,  and  the  canning  interests  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  into  the  market  for  a  large 
tonnage  of  tin-plate.  At  this  time  last 
year  tin-plate  plants  were  being  closed  for 
lack  of  business,  but  if  the  steel  supply 
was'  equal  to  the  demand  it  is  likely  that 
all  the  idle  plants  would  he  started  and 
kept  in  operation  through  the  summer. 
The  demand  for  billets  has  increased  and 


prices  have  gone  up,  bessemer  billets  ad¬ 
vancing  to  $26.50  and  open-hearth  to  $28, 
the  price  at  which  sheet-bars  are  nomin¬ 
ally  held.  The  heavy  buying  of  steel  rails 
for  next  year  has  temporarily  stopped,  or¬ 
ders  taken  during  the  week  not  exceeding 
5000  tons.  It  is  estimated  that  over  i,ooo,- 
000  tons  have  been  booked  for  1907  and  it 
is  reported  that  the  Illinois  Steel  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and 
Railroad  Company  are  sold  up  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  This  is  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  steel-railmaking  industry 
that  so  large  a  tonnage  has  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  before  the  close  of  the  first 
half.  The  Western  railroads  came  into 
the  market  first  and  there  was  a  rush  to 
place  their  orders  with  the  Western  mills, 
owing  to  the  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
freight  rates.  The  Carnegie  Steel  Com¬ 
pany  can  still  take  rail  orders  for  delivery 
this  year.  Its  Ohio  works  are  on  rails, 
but  owing  to  the  heavy  demand  for  sheet- 
bars  the  plant  may  be  changed  to  bars  in 
a  short  time.  New'  business  in  structural 
material  is  still  being  offered,  but  the 
mills  cannot  guarantee  delivery  before 
October.  All  the  mills  in  this  district  are 
busy  and  behind  in  shipments.  The  strike 
of  the  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers 
has  not  seriously  affected  building  opera¬ 
tions,  as  a  number  of  non-union  men  have 
been  employed  and  are  engaged  on  urgent 
contracts.  Unless  a  settlement  is  reached 
in  a  short  time  some  important  contracts 
that  will  be  ready  for  steel  work  will  be 
delayed.  The  plate  mills  are  being  oper¬ 
ated  to  capacity  and  have  a  large  amount 
of  business  for  the  rest  of  the  year  from 
the  steel  car  concerns. 

There  will  be  no  labor  troubles  in  the 
iron  and  steel  mills  of  the  country  this 
year,  unless  something  unexpected  hap¬ 
pens.  The  most  important  wage  confer¬ 
ence  has  been  held  and  an  agreement  was 
reached.  It  was  on  the  iron  wage  scale 
and  was  between  representatives  of  the 
Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel 
and  Tin  Workers  and  the  Western  Bar- 
Iron  Association.  The  conference  was 
held  at  Detroit  during  the  last  three  days 
of  last  week.  Both  sides  made  conces¬ 
sions,  the  most  important  being  the  with¬ 
drawal  by  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  its  demand  for  an  advance  of  25c.  a  ton 
for  boiling.  The  boiling  scale  remains  the 
same  as  at  present,  but  some  foot-notes 
of  advantage  to  the  workers  were  added 
to  the  scale.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  new  agreement  will  be  accepted  by 
the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
The  sheet  and  tin-plate  scales  for  1906-07 
will  likely  be  signed  by  the  American 
Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Company  at  a  con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  some  time  next  week, 
as  the  Amalgamated  Association  is  mak¬ 
ing  no  demands  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  the  company  will  ask  for  a 
reduction.  The  present  scales  will  expire 
on  June  30. 

Late  today  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin 
Plate  Company  announced  an  advance  of 


$2  a  ton  in  the  price  of  sheets,  effective  at 
once.  The  demand  has  been  unusually 
good  lately  and  it  is  evident  the  increase 
in  price  was  anticipated. 

Pig  Iron — An  important  pig-iron  deal 
that  has  been  pending  since  yesterday  was 
expected  to  be  closed  today,  but  announce¬ 
ment  was  made  that  negotiations  have 
been  suspended  for  the  present.  It  is 
understood  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  is  figuring  on  placing  a  large 
order  for  third-quarter  shipment  and  that 
it  also  desires  some  bessemer  iron  for 
June  delivery,  which  it  seems  impossible 
to  get.  Tw'O  small  lots  of  bessemer  iron 
were  sold  during  the  week  at  $17.75,  Val¬ 
ley  furnaces,  and  this  practically  cleans  up 
the  market  for  June  delivery.  Basic 
iron  also  is  scarce  and  the  price  is  firm  at 
$17,  Valley.  Furnaces  are  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  price  of  $17.50,  Valley,  for  bes¬ 
semer  iron  for  third  quarter.  Foundry- 
iron  continues  weak  and  No.  2  is  quoted 
at  $i7.io@i7.35  and  gray  forge  at  $16.35® 
16.50,  Pittsburg. 

Steel — Demand  for  billets  has  increased 
and  prices  are  higher.  Bessemer  billets 
are  quoted  at  $26.50  and  open-hearth  at 
$28.  The  scarcity  of  sheet-bars  and  tin- 
bars  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  price 
remains  nominally  at  $28.  Steel  bars  are 
strong  at  1.50c.  and  plates  at  i.6oc. 

Sheets — The  market  shows  a  decided 
improvement  and  production  for  the  third 
quarter  promises  to  exceed  greatly  that  of 
the  third  quarter  last  year.  The  leading 
producer  today  ordered  an  advance  of  $2 
a  ton,  which  puts  the  price  of  black  sheets 
at  2.50c.  and  galvanized  sheets  at  3.55c. 
for  No.  28  gage. 

Ferro-Manganese — The  market  is  easier 
and  $80  is  now  quoted  for  spot  shipment 
and  $75  for  delivery  in  the  third  quarter. 


Cartagena,  Spain.  May  19. 

Iron  and  Manganiferous  Ores — Messrs. 
Barrington  &  Holt  report  that  shipments 
for  the  week  were  one  cargo,  5400  tons 
dry  ore  to  Baltimore;  one  cargo,  4200 
tons  dry  ore,  to  Rotterdam ;  two  cargoes, 
6300  tons  manganiferous  ore,  to  Great 
Britain.  There  has  been  very  little 
change  in  the  local  ore  market.  Any 
fresh  business  is  restricted,  owing  to 
sellers  waiting  to  see  upon  what  rate  of 
exchange  they  are  to  base  their  quota¬ 
tions.  During  the  past  week  exchange 
has  been  below  6  per  cent.,  and  before 
this  report  is  published  it  is  probable  that 
it  may  be  down  to  par;  while  some  people 
even  speak  of  the  possibility  of  pesetas 
being  at  a  premium. 

Quotations  are  unchanged,  at  8s.  8d.® 
8s.  I  id.  for  ordinary  50  per  cent,  ore; 
9s.  2d.@9s.  5d.  for  special  low  phosphor¬ 
us  ore;  12s.  id.  for  specular  ore,  58  per 
cent. ;  los.  3d.  for  S.  P.  Campanil.  Man¬ 
ganiferous  ores  range  from  ns.  lod.  for 
35  per  cent,  iron  and  12  manganese  up  to 
i8s.  3d.  for  20  per  cent,  iron  and  20  man¬ 
ganese.  All  prices  are  f.o.h.  shipping 
port. 
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Pyrites — Iron  pyrites,  40  per  cent,  iron 
and  43  sulphur,  are  quoted  at  los.  8d.  per 
ton,  f.o.b.  shipping  port. 


Chemicals. 


New  York,  June  6. 

Copper  Sulphate — The  quotations  show 
a  slight  advance  during  the  past  month. 
Current  prices  range  from  $6.05  per  too  lb. 
for  large  lots,  carload  or  over,  up  to  $6.25 
for  smaller  orders. 

Exports  of  copper  sulphate  from  the 
United  States  for  the  four  months  ending 
March  31,  were  13,454,815  lb.  in  1905,  and 
9,708,276  lb.  in  1906 ;  a  decrease  of 
3,746,539  lb.  The  exports  this  year  were 
equivalent  to  1084  long  tons  of  copper. 

Nitrate  of  Soda — The  demand  is  good 
and  trade  continues  in  fair  shape.  The 
current  quotation  is  2.30c.  per  lb.  for  96 
per  cent. ;  95  per  cent,  can  be  had  at 
from  2.5  to  5c.  per  too  lb.  cheaper.  Messrs. 
Mortimer  &  Wissner’s  circular  of  June  i 
gives  the  statistics  as  follows,  in  long 
tons,  for  this  country : 

1905.  1906.  Changes. 

Stock,  Jan.  1 .  8,380  13,100  I.  4,720 

Imports,  Atlantic  ports..  98,700  113,650  1.  14,960 


Supplies .  107,080  126,760  I.  19,670 

Deliveries,  five  months. .  101,980  123,370  1.21,390 


Stock,  June  1 .  6,100  3,380  D.  1,720 

Afloat,  June  1 .  96,700  80,350  D.  14,850 

The  total  stock,  in  store  and  afloat,  June 
I  made  up  a  visible  supply  of  100,800  tons 
in  1905,  and  83,730  tons  in  1906;  a  de¬ 
crease  of  17,070  tons.  The  imports  are 
all  from  the  west  coast  of  South 
America. 


Metal  Market. 


the  clearing  house — for  the  week  ending 
June  2,  gives  the  following  totals,  com¬ 
parisons  being  made  with  the  correspond¬ 
ing  week  of  1905 : 

1906.  1906. 

Loans  and  discounts . .  $1,101,283,100  $1,051,643,2M 
DaposlU .  1,136,477,700  1,036,761,100 


Circulation .  46,273,000  49,739,200 

Specie .  204,646,600  183,105,600 

Legal  tenders .  85,623,200  82,898,200 


Total  Reserve .  $290,169,700  $266,003,800 


Legal  requirements. . . .  284,119,426  269,187,776 

Surplus  reserve .  $  6,060,275  $6,816,026 

Changes  for  the  week  this  year  were  in¬ 
creases  of  $2,152,400  in  loans,  $2,124,600 
in  specie,  $4,019,300  in  deposits  and  $121,- 
875  in  surplus  reserve;  decreases  of  $997,- 
90Q  in  legal  tenders  and  $95,700  in  circu¬ 
lation. 


The  following  table  shows  the  specie 
holdings  of  the  leading  banks  of  the 
•  world.  The  amounts  are  reduced  to  dol¬ 
lars  : 

Gold.  Silver.  Total. 


New  York . $183,105,600 

Ingland . $168,361,610  .  168,361,610 

France .  588,238,036  $212,668,296  800,896,3o0 

Germany .  197,575,000  65,860,000  263,436,000 

Spain .  76,670,000  122,260,000  187,930,000 

Netherlands...  27.610,000  28,864,000  66,464,000 

Belgium .  16,173,336  8,086,666  24,260,000 

Italy .  142,875,000  19,817,000  162,692,000 

Russia .  473,705,000  28,860,000  602,666,000 

Austria .  233,260,000  64,370,000  297.620,000 


The  returns  of  the  associated  banks  of 
New  York  are  of  date  June  2,  and  the 
others  June  i.  The  foreign  bank  state¬ 
ments  are  from  the  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle,  of  New  York.  The 
New  York  banks  do  not  separate  gold 
and  silver  in  their  reports. 

Shipments  of  silver  from  London  to  the 
East  are  reported  by  Messrs.  Pixley  & 
Abell  as  follows  for  the  year  to  May  24: 


New  York,  June  6. 

Gold  and  Silver  Exports  and  Imports. 

At  all  United  States  Ports  In  April  and  year. 


Metal. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Excess. 

Gold: 

Apr.  1906... 

$2,486,662 

$14,972,576 

Imp.$12.487,024 

••  1906  . 

1,303,874 

2.681  067 

** 

1,277,183 

Year  1906.. 

22,632,174 

26,288,663 

•* 

2,656,489 

1906.. 

35,319,138 

11,803,269 

Exp. 

23,616,879 

Silver : 

Apr.  1906... 

4,213,687 

2,796,626 

Exp. 

1,417,061 

'•  1906.. 

2,317,699 

2,659,876 

Imp. 

242,277 

Year  1906 . . 

23,379,295 

15  473,624 

Exp. 

7,906,671 

“  1906.. 

14,930,041 

8,076,232 

6,864,809 

These  statements  cover  the  total  movement  ol 
gold  and  silver  to  and  from  the  United  States. 
The  figures  are  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 


Gold  and  Silver  Movement,  New  York. 

For  week  ending  June  2,  and  years  from  Jan.  1. 


Period. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Week . 

1906 . 

$  43,900 
6,465,121 
32,990,646 
63,497,805 

$  423,803 
44,120,908 
5,169,142 
2,766,769 

$1,119,492 

26,969,640 

13,493.018 

18,080,181 

$  67,409 
883,979 
1,664,482 
360,363 

1906 . 

1904 . 

Exports  of  gold  for  the  week  were  to  the  West 
Indies;  imports  were  from  Cuba  and  Mexico. 
Exports  of  silver  were  to  London;  Imports  from 
Mexico  and  Central  America. 


The  statement  of  the  New  York  banks 
— including  all  the  banks  represented  in 


190C>.  1906.  Changes. 

India .  £2,873,271  £7,279,713  1.  £  4,406,442 

China .  471.770  D.  471,770 

Straits .  2,800  1,750  D.  1,060 

Total .  £3,347,841  £7,281,463  I  £3,933,622 

Imports  for  the  week  were  £268,000  in 
bars  and  £34,000  in  Mexican  dollars ; 
£302,000,  all  from  New  York.  Exports 
were  £397,510  in  bars,  and  £120,000  in 
Mexican  dollars;  £517,510,  all  to  India. 

Indian  exchange  has  been  slightly 

easier,  the  Council  bills  offered  in  London 
having  realized  an  average  of  16.03d.  per 
rupee.  The  Indian  Government  has 
bought  some  silver  for  coinage. 


The  Treasury  Department’s  estimate  of 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  money  in  the 
United  States  on  June  i  is  as  follows: 


In  Treasury.  In  Circul’n. 


Gold  coin  (Inc.  bullion  In 

Treasury) . 

Gold  certificates . 

Silver  dollars . 

Sliver  certificates . 

Subsidiary  silver . 

Treasury  notes  ol  1890. . . . 

U.  S.  Notes . 

Nat.  Bank  Notes . 


$225,894,267  $  683,426,878 
43,796,080  613,803,789 

7,482,730  78,602,136 

4,976,414  469,663,686 

7,046,873  109,891,319 

26,782  7,477,218 

11,128,123  336,552.893 

>  13,869,368  546,260,302 


Total . $314,219,987  $2,743,681,120 

Population  of  the  United  States  June  i, 
1906,  estimated  at  84,545,000;  circulation 
per  capita,  $32.45.  For  redemption  of  out¬ 
standing  certificates  an  exact  equivalent  in 
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amount  of  the  appropriate  kinds  of  money 
is  held  in  the  Treasury,  and  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  •  account  of  money  held  as 
assets  of  the  Government.  The  statement 
of  money  held  in  the  Treasury  assets  of 
the  Government  does  not  include  deposits 
of  public  money  in  national  bank  deposi¬ 
taries,  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  amounting  to  $83,008,- 
352.  The  amount  in  circulation  on  June 
I  shows  an  increase  of  $23,430,817  over 
May  I ;  and  of  $159,010,404  over  June  i 
of  last  year. 


Prices  of  Foreign  Coins. 


Bid  Asfcod 

Mexican  dollars .  $0.62 $0,63)4 

Peruvian  soles  and  Chilean .  0.47  >i  0.49 

Victoria  sovereigns .  4.86)4  4.87)4 

Twenty  francs . . .  3.86  3.80 

Spanish  25  pesetas .  4.78  4  80 


SILVER  AND  STERLING  EXCHANGE. 


May— Tune.  1 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

Silver. 

§i 

Silver. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Pence. 

Sterling 

Exchange. 

New  York, 
Cents. 

London, 

Penes. 

31 

1  4.85 

67?. 

31% 

1  * 

1  4.86)4  67)4 

1 

1  4.85 

61% 

31% 

'  5 

4.86)4  66  1  30S 

2 

4.85)^ 

61% 

31* 

!  3 

4.86)4  66%  30* 

New  York  quotations  are  for  fine  silver,  per 
ounce  Troy.  London  prices  are  for  sterling 
silver,  .926  fine. 


Other  Metals. 


Dally  Prices  of  Metals  In  New  York. 


Copper. 

Tin- 

Lead. 

Spelter. 

0 

d 

d 

K 

Gd 

Lake, 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Electrolytic, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

Loudon, 

£  per  ton. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

Cts.  per  lb. 

New  York, 
Cts.  per  lb. 

OQ"** 

5  ® 

.  90 

3qS 

31 

IS). 

(SIS% 

00  OD 

86 

40 

(3)16% 

6.76 

6.06 

5.86 

(S)6.90 

1 

16% 

(3)16% 

18?4 

®18)4 

84)4 

39)4 

6.76 

6.06 

6.85 

®6.90 

2 

18)4 

®18)4 

18)4 

®18)4 

39)4 

6.76 

6.06 

6.86 

(S6.90 

4 

18)4 

(3)16% 

18)4 

(S16% 

39)4 

5.76 

6.06 

6.87i 

®6.92V 

6 

00  00 

16% 

(3)16% 

86)4 

39* 

5.76 

6.06 

6.874 

fS)5.93i 

6 

18)4 

(3)16% 

16% 

(3)16% 

86U 

39)4 

6.76 

6.06 

®6.10 

6.874 

(36.92^ 

London  quotations  are  per  long  ton  (2,240  lb) 
standard  copper,  which  Is  now  the  equivalent  ol 
the  former  g.  m.  b’s.  The  New  York  quotations 
for  electrolytic  copper  are  lor  cakes,  ingots  or 
wlrebars.  The  price  ol  cathodes  Is  usally  0.125c. 
below  that  ol  electrolytic.  The  lead  prices  are 
those  quoted  by  the  .American  Smelting  &  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.  lor  near-by  shipments  ol  desilverized 
lead  In  60-ton  lots,  or  larger  orders.  The  quota¬ 
tions  In  spelter  are  lor  ordinary  western  brands; 
special  brands  command  a  premium. 


Copper — The  market  remains  very 
quiet,  and  business  is  almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still,  transactions  of  consequence  being 
reported  only  in  a  few  quarters.  Quota¬ 
tions  remain  unchanged,  at  i854@i8?^  for 
Lake  copper;  i8j^<®i854  for  electrolytic 
in  ingots,  cakes  and  wire  bars ;  i8'/^@i844 
for  casting  copper. 
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The  speculative  market  in  London  has 
shown  a  little  more  life,  and  some  covering 
on  the  part  of  the  bears  was  done,  ad¬ 
vancing  the  price  about  15s.  for  the  week. 
The  close  is  firm  at  £85  13s.  9d.  for  spot, 
£84  17s.  6d.  for  three  months. 

Statistics  for  the  second  half  of  May 
show  an  increase  in  the  visible  supplies  of 
400  tons. 

Refined  and  manufactured  sorts  we 
quote:  English  tough,  £88@'£88  los. ;  best 
selected,  £89(3  £90;  strong  sheets,  £98. 

Exports  of  copper  from  New  York  for 
the  week  were  1861  long  tons.  Our  spe¬ 
cial  correspondent  reports  the  exports 
from  Baltimore  for  the  week  at  1396  long 
tons. 

Tin — The  continuous  decline  in  the 
London  market,  which  at  one  time  reached 
£178  for  spot,  £177  15s.  for  three  months, 
has  brought  forth  a  little  better  demand 
on  this  side,  where  quotations  were  kept 
in  line  with  London.  The  latter  closes 
firm  at  £180  5s.  for  spot.  £179  los.  for 
three  months,  while  spot  metal  in  this 
n;firket  commands  39/<2@39?<4C.  No  in¬ 
terest  in  future  deliveries  is  shown  by 
consumers. 

Statistics  for  the  month  of  May  show 
an  increase  in  the  visible  supplies  of  400 
tons. 

Shipments  of  tin  from  the  Straits  Set¬ 
tlements  for  the  five  months  ending  May 
454  were  23.203  long  tons  in  1905.  and  24,- 
454  tons  in  1906;  an  increase  of  1251 
tons. 

Spanish  Tin  Ore — Messrs.  Barrington 
&•  Holt  write  from  Cartagena,  Spain, 
under  date  of  May  19 :  “Although  tin 
ore  has  been  known  to  exist  in  this 
neighborhood  for  a  number  of  years,  it 
has  only  been  exported  in  very  small 
quantities.  However,  in  the  face  of  the 
present  sensational  market,  some  miners 
are  giving  their  attention  to  this  mineral ; 
but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  deposits 
and  the  ore  being  in  most  cases  combined 
with  antimony  and  lead,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  any  large  quantities  of  this  mineral 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Lead  is  quiet  but  firm,  at  unchanged 
quotations.  Spot  continues  to  command  a 
premium,  being  quoted  at  5.90  New'  York 
and  St.  Louis,  but  the  business  done  in 
this  way  is  insignificant. 

The  London  market  has  shown  a  some¬ 
what  firmer  tendency,  brought  about  by 
reports  of  an  accident  at  the  Australian 
Broken  Hill  mines,  which  is  liable  to 
curtail  production.  The  quotations  are 
£17  for  Spanish  lead,  £17  2s.  6d.  for 
English  lead. 

St.  Louis  Lead  Market — The  John  Wahl 
Commission  Company  telegraphs  us  on 
June  6  as  follows:  Lead  is  firm  and  in 
fairly  good  demand  at  5.90c.  for  Missouri 
brands. 

Spanish  Lead  Market — Messrs.  Bar¬ 
rington  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena, 
Spain,  under  date  of  May  19,  that  silver 
has  been  13.25  reales  per  ounce.  Ex¬ 


change  is  27.40  pesetas  to  £1.  Pig  lead 
has  been  75.75  reales  per  quintal ;  equal 
on  current  exchange  to  £15  iis.  7d.  per 
long  ton,  f.o.b.  Cartagena.  Exports  for 
the  week  were  182  tons  argentiferous  lead 
to  Marseilles. 

Spelter — In  sympathy  with  the  advance 
in  the  European  market  to  £27  15s.  for 
good  ordinaries,  £28  for  specials,  the  ten¬ 
dency  here  has  changed  for  the  better, 
ai'.d  prices  have  improved  to  5.87l4(S; 
5.921/2  St.  Louis,  6.05@6.io  New  York. 
There  have  been  rumors  of  export  sales, 
but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn  only 
a  very  small  quantity  has  actually  been 
sold  for  foreign  account.  However,  fur- 
their  sales,  in  view  of  the  close  range  of 
prices  in  the  two  markets,  are  quite  liable 
to  materialize. 

St.  Louis  Spelter  Market — The  John 
Wahl  Commission  Company  telegraphs  us  • 
on  Jui'ie  6  as  follows:  Spelter  is  strong 
and  slowly  advancing.  The  latest  sales 
here  are  on  a  basis  of  5.92I/JC.,  East  St. 

Spanish  Zinc  Ore  Market — Messrs.  Bar¬ 
rington  &  Holt  report  from  Cartagena, 
Spain,  under  date  of  May  19,  that  the 
market  is  unchanged.  Shipments  for  the 
week  were  too  tons  calamine  to  Liverpool, 
and  loOD  tons  blende  to  Antwerp. 

Zinc  Sheets — The  price  of  zinc  sheets  is 
$7.65  per  100  It),  (less  discount  of  8  per 
cent.)  f.o.b.  cars  for  Lasalle  and  Peru,  in 
600-tb.  cases  for  gages  No.  9  to  22,  both 
inclusive ;  widths  from  32  to  60  in.,  both 
inclusive;  and  lengths  from  84  to  96  in., 
both  inclusive.  The  freight  rate  to  New 
York  is  27.5c.  per  too  lb.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  base  price  for  sheet  zinc  since  Jan. 

I.  1906,  have  been  as  follows:  Jan.  6, 
1906.  $8 ;  Feb.  5,  $7.75 ;  May  18,  $7.65. 

Antimony — Quotations  are  unchanged, 
and  there  has  been  no  variation  in  the 
market. 

Xickel — Quotations  for  large  lots.  New 
York,  or  other  parallel  delivery,  are  40@ 
47c.  per  lb.,  according  to  size  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  order.  For  small  quantities, 
prices  range  from  48c.  up  to  6oc.,  also 
according  to  size  of  order  and  deliveries. 

Platinum — The  current  quotation  in 
New  York  is  $25  per  ounce.  The  price, 
however,  is  subject  to  fluctuations,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  variable  supply.  Demand  is 
strong  and  steady. 

Quicksilver — The  metal  is  firm  and 
New  York  prices  are  still  $41  per  flask  of 
75  lb.  for  lots  of  100  flasks  or  over,  and 
$42  for  small  lots  down  to  10  flasks.  For 
retail  quantities,  under  10  flasks,  pound 
prices  are  charged,  which  work  out  to 
$43-50@44  flask.  San  Francisco  prices 
are  firm  at  $39.50  for  domestic  orders  and 
$38  for  export.  The  London  price  is  £7 
7s.  6d.  per  flask,  but  jobbers  ask  £7  los. 
for  moderate  lots. 

Aluminum — List  prices  of  the  chief 
maker  are  as  follows,  for  ingots:  No.  i, 
over  99  per  cent,  pure,  38c.  per  lb.  in  less 
than  loo-lb.  lots,  36c.  in  lots  of  100  lb. 


up  to  one  ton,  and  35c.  in  ton  lots ;  No. 
2,  over  90  per  cent.,  35c.,  43c.  and  33c., 
as  above.  Granulated  metal  is  ic.  per  lb. 
over  price  of  ingots.  Rolled  sheets  from 
44c.  up,  according  to  size. 


Wisconsin  Ore  Market. 


Platteville,  June  2. 

The  prevailing  conditions  of  the  zinc 
and  lead  ore  market  in  this  district  for  the 
past  week  were  favorable.  A  satisfactory 
tone  characterized  the  buying  situation, 
although  there  was  only  one  car  of  roasted 
ore  bought,  and  this  on  a  basis  of  $42  for 
60  per  cent.  zinc.  The  greater  part  of  the 
ore  loaded  was  pyritic;  the  prices  paid,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  being  such  that  it 
did  not  pay  to  hold  for  treatment  on 
roaster.  The  week’s  aggregate  output 
shows  a  slight  increase  due  to  the  loading 
of  ore  that  had  accumulated  at  two  or  three 
of  the  different  mines.  Ross  Brothers,  at 
Linden,  are  holding  their  hand-cobbed  ore, 
which  runs  62  to  63  per  cent.,  for  a  higher 
market.  Lead  and  sulphur  prices  remain 
about  the  same  as  last  week.  Drybone, 
at  a  slightly  lower  price,  was  somewhat 
scarce. 

The  different  camps  of  the  Platteville 
district  loaded  ore  as  follows,  during  the 
week : 


zinc.  Lead,  Sulphur, 
Lb.  Lb.  Lb. 


Platteville .  72,100  45.C00  .... 

Cuba  City .  379,695  . 

Linden .  269,840  .  83,660 

Hazel  Oreen-Buncombe.  163,500  60,740  . 

Benton .  154,100  .  . 

Shullsburg .  150,000  60,000  . 

Kewey .  130,000  . 

Livingston .  61,600  . 

Highland .  60,600  . 

Montfort .  60.000 


Total  for  week .  1,431.336  145,740  93,660 

Tear  to  June  2 . 27,360,470  1,651,500  2,783,460 


The  small  shipment  from  Platteville 
camp  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  Empire  was  shut  down  while  the  St. 
Rose  and  Enterprise  were  undergoing 
some  repairs. 


Misiouri  Ore  Market. 

Joplin,  June  2. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  zinc  was  $45 
per  ton,  on  an  assay  basis  of  $40  to  $42 
per  ton  of  60  per  cent.  zinc.  The  average 
price  w’as  $40.76,  on  all  ore. 

The  highest  price  paid  for  lead  was 
$82  per  ton,  with  offerings  of  $7950  and 
$81  per  ton  declined.  The  average  was 
$79.82. 

Active  competition  brought  an  advance 
of  $i  per  ton  on  all  the’  better  and  some  of 
the  medium  grade  ores.  In  an  endeavor 
to  increase  its  purchases  one  company  ad- 
\anced  prices  and  the  buyers  were  ex¬ 
ceptionally  active  in  making  the  offerings, 
touching  a  wide  range  of  ores  and  in  every 
camp,  obliging  other  buyers  to  advance 
prices  to  hold  their  ore.  la  the  lead 
market  one  smelter  was  practically  shut 
out  of  the  market  in  trying  to  lower 
prices  to  $79.50  for  the  best  grades  toward 
the  end  of  the  week. 
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The  total  district  value  of  zinc  and 
lead  for  the  22  weeks  to  date  is  $0,174,066 
an  increase  over  the  same  period  of  last 
year  of  $736,861,  and  therein  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  this  year’s  valuation  will  exceed 
last  year's  banner  production  about  a 
million  dollars. 

Following  are  the  shipments  of  zinc  and 
lead  from  the  various  camps  of  the  district 
for  the  week,  and  the  district  totals  for 
the  22  weeks  ending  today : 


Zinc,  lb. 

Lead,lb. ' 

Cai  tervUlo-Webb  City. 

2,666,740 

424,9201 

$70,876 

Joplin . 

2,697,720 

246,060 

66,494 

Galenn-Emplr^ . 

991,390 

220,120; 

28,130 

Puenwep . 

760,950 

140,290! 

21,379 

K^rk  City . 

676,200 

14,876 

Oronogo . 

560',930 

12,2101 

12,202 

Granby . 

698,000 

41,000| 

11,700 

585,030 

9,314 

Prosperity . 

13,310 

166,770 

6,949 

284,090 

6,249 

Baiiger . 

269,520 

2,560 

5,894 

211,720 

4,667 

Zincite. . 

133,760 

1.51« 

2,869 

Spurgeon  . 

i  117.660 

23,970 

2,779 

1304?0  . 

2,672 

1  36,6.0 

1,256 

Stott  City  . 

1  43,170 

906 

Totals . 

10,666,240 

1,296,690 

$269,201 

22  weeks .  230,679,900  31,fi48,COO  $6,174,066 

Zinc  value,  the  week,  $217,439;  22  weeks,  $4,978,318. 
Lea<l  value,  the  week,  61,762;  22  weeks,  1,195,748. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average 
monthly  prices  of  zinc  and  lead  ores  in 
Joplin,  by  months ;  the  average  for  zinc 
being  based  on  the  prices  of  assay  basis 
ores  cann  ing  60  per  cent,  zinc : 


ZINC  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 

LEAD  ORE  AT  JOPLIN. 

Month. 

1905. 

1900. 

Month. 

1905.  !  1906. 

January.. . 

62.00 

47.38 

January... . 

61.60  i  76.00 

February. . . 

52.77 

47.37 

February... 

67.62  i  72.83 

47.40 

42.68 

April . 

42.88 

44.63 

fiR  no  7n.iR 

May . 

43.31 

40.61 

May . 

68  27  78  40 

June . 

40.76 

S7  ftO  1 

July . 

43.00 

;  July . 

RR.OO 

August . 

48.83 

August . 

68.00  i  .... 

September. 

46.76 

September. 

63.60  ;  .... 

October..  .. 

47.60 

:  October  .... 

63.86  1  .... 

November.. 

49.65 

i  Novemb  -r.. 

68.67  i  . . . . 

December.. 

49.00 

December.. 

76.26  ;  .... 

Mining  Stocks. 


New  York,  June  6. 

The  stock  market  generally  has  been  a 
little  stronger,  showing  the  effect  of  larger 
professional  dealings.  The  publication  of 
the  Amalgamated  statement  had  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  stock.  There  was  no  special 
reason  why  so  vague  a  report  should  do 
so. 

The  curb  market  w'as  also  stronger. 
Greene  Consolidated  Copper  lost  several 
points  on  the  news  of  the  troubles  at  Ca- 
nanea,  but  recovered  a  large  part  of  the 
drop.  Other  coppers  were  active,  gener¬ 
ally  with  advances. 

Homestake,  of  South  Dakota,  reported 
one  sale  of  too  shares,  at  $82j^.  The  last 
previous  sale  was  at  $83  per  share. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a 
new  mining  exchange  in  New  York  that 
will  have  the  sanction  of  the  regular  Stock 
Exchange.  A  number  of  Stock  Exchange 
houses  are  reported  to  be  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  These  houses  and  others 


have  of  late  built  up  a  large  business  in 
mining  stocks,  and  now  that  the  so-called 
Stock  and  Mining  Exchange  has  been 
knocked  out  by  the  action  of  the  board  of 
governors  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  which  compelled  its  members  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Stock  and 
Mining  Exchange,  the  houses  in  question 
feel  that  a  regular  exchange  for  mining 
stocks  should  be  established,  as  they  are 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  workings 
of  the  curb  market.  The  new  e.xchange, 
if  it  can  be  formed  with  the  sanction  of 
the  New  York  Stock  E.xchange,  will,  to 
an  extent,  consent  to  operate  in  harmony 
with  the  regular  exchange. 


Boston.  June  5. 

There  is  a  much  improved  tone  to  min¬ 
ing  shares,  and,  although  price  changes 
have  been  unimportant  during  the  week, 
there  is  a  gradual  absorption  of  stocks  of¬ 
fering.  The  Amalgamated  report  issued 
to  stockholders  was  rather  ambiguous,  so 
far  as  figures  were  concerned,  and  was 
reflected  in  a  heaviness  in  the  stock;  but 
from  the  low  price  of  $107.25  Monday  it 
rallied  to  $109,871-2  today  Copper  Range 
has  become  buoyant  again,  and  is  up  $2.50. 
to  $79.50.  The  regular  quarterly’  dividend  of 
$1.25  has  been  declared  payable  July  2.  Os¬ 
ceola  has  also  been  strong,  advancing  $1.25 
to  $111.75.  Tamarack  and  Quincy  sold  to¬ 
gether  Monday  at  $100  per  share  each.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter  it  is  $2  advance. 

Boston  Consolidated  has  been  active 
and  a  feature.  The  stock  is  up  $4,  for  the 
week,  to  $29.75.  It  i^  said  that  Guggen¬ 
heim  interests  are  accumulating  the  stock. 
Greene  Consolidated  furnished  the  sen¬ 
sation  of  the  week  by  breaking  $2.75  to 
$24,  on  a  very  free  offering  of  the  stock. 
It  has.  however,  recovered  practically  all 
of  the  loss.  Mohawk  is  up  to  $67.  The 
company  has  increased  its  semi-annual 
dividend  from  $2  to  $3,  the  latter  amount 
being  payable  July  10.  The  May  output 
of  601  tons  of  mineral  was  its  record. 
St.  Mary's  Mineral  Land  Company  an¬ 
nounces  its  third  $i  dividend  this  year. 

Utah  Consolidated  settled  $1.50  to  $61.- 
50,  but  recovered  to  $63.  Atlantic  has 
recovered  $1.50  to  $13.62^.  Old  Dominion 
closed  $2  above  a  week  ago  at  $43 ;  and 
United  States  Smelting  $1.75  better  at  $60. 
North  Butte  closed  a  trifle  above  a  w'eek  ago 
at  $93.  .\rizona  Commercial  has  been  the 
curb  feature.  On  heavy  transactions  the 
stock  has  advanced  $7.75  to  $47.75.  Utah 
Apex  has  been  heavy  on  the  curb,  but  is 
better  now.  stockholders’  meeting  is 
called  for  June  28  to  authorize  an  issue  of 
$500,000  in  5  per  cent.  lo-year  bonds,  con¬ 
vertible  after  Jan.  i,  1907,  at  par,  $5.  The 
Mexico  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
announces  an  initial  dividend  of  50c.,  pay- 
ayable  July  25.  The  Davis-Daly  Estates 
Mining  Company's  670.000  shares,  par  $15, 
are  underwritten  at  $12.50.  The  board 
includes  F.  A.  Heinze  and  a  strong  list  of 
mining  men,  including  New  York  parties. 


Colorado  Springs.  June  i. 

The  market  has  been  quite  lively,  and 
several  stocks  on  the  mines  list  were  dealt 
in  quite  heavily.  Prices,  however,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  have  remained  prac¬ 
tically  stationary. 

The  Cripple  Creek  district  produced  for 
the  month  of  May  $1,638,550,  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  52,250  tons.  This  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest  months  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  camp.  It  e.xceeded  April  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

In  the  mines’  list  Jennie  Semple  made 
the  biggest  percentage  of  gain,  advancing 
from  7  to  IOC.  on  heavy  selling.  El  Paso 
sold  as  low  as  43F2,  but  closed  today  45@ 
45 /4c.  Portland  has  been  holding  steadily 
at  $1.50.  with  but  one  sale.below  that  fig¬ 
ure.  Golden  Cycle  was  traded  in  at  75,  and 
^lary  ^IcKinney  at  49c.  Findley  sold  down 
to  73,  but  closed  today  74c.  bid,  no  ask. 
Isabella  is  selling  at  23^0.  Elkton  has 
made  a  small  gain,  selling  up  to  43c.,  and 
Work  is  selling  for  loc.,  and  loc.  w'as  also 
paid  for  United  Gold  Mines. 


San  Francisco.  May  31. 

The  San  Francisco  Stock  and  E.xchange 
Board  resumed  business  this  week.  There 
was  not  very  much  doing  in  Comstocks, 
but  other  Nevada  stocks  received  a  due 
share  of  attention.  It  may  be  noted  that 
nearly  all  the  mining  secretaries  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  hear  from  stockholders,  as  to  num¬ 
ber  of  certificates  and  number  of  shares 
they  hold,  in  order  to  re-establish  proper 
ownership.  The  secretaries  of  the  Com¬ 
stock  mining  companies  have  established  a 
common  office  at  the  corner  of  California 
and  Laguna  streets,  in  San  Francisco.  It 
may  be  stated .  that  while  the  various 
brokers,  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
held  numercus  certificates  of  stock  for 
their  customers,  few  of  these  were  lost. 
The  reason  is  that  the  brokers  usually 
place  their  securities  after  business  hours 
in  the  vaults  of  the  safe  deposit  com¬ 
panies.  As  none  of  these  vaults  were  in¬ 
jured,  all  these  certificates  were  saved 
from  the  destruction  which  would  have 
ensued,  had  they  been  kept  in  ordinary 
safes  in  business  blocks.  The  fire  has 
been  a  great  “try-out"  for  safes  and  very 
few,  even  of  the  larger  ones,  have  stood 
the  test  of  fire.  In  most  instances  merely 
charred  paper  or  ashes  remained  when  the 
safes  were  opened  weeks  after  the  fire. 
Nearly  all  those  in  upper  stories  of  build¬ 
ings,  which  fell  through  to  the  basement, 
were  more  or  less  broken  by  the  fall  and 
the  contents  destroyed. 

Most  of  the  San  Francisco  banks  have 
resumed  business  in  temporary  quarters 
at  their  old  locations  in  the  business  sec¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  bringing  other  forms  of 
business  back  downtown  again.  They 
have  been  located  out  in  the  residence 
section  of  the  city,  beyond  Van  Ness 
avenue,  since  the  fire.  Some  of  the  banks 
are  still  maintaining  branches  in  the  out¬ 
side  section. 
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Monthly  Arerage  Prices  of  Metals. 


DiTideoda. 


STOCK  QUOTATIONS 


Company 


Payable.  Bate.  Amt. 


SILVER. 


Week  .Tune  6 


NEW  YORK. 


Calumet  b  Arizona . 

Calumet  k  Hecla . 

Con.  Mercur . 

Copper  Range  Con . 

General  Chemical,  pfd.. 

Greene  Con.  Copper . 

Mexico  Con.  Mg.  &  Sm... 

Mohawk  Copper . 

National  Lead . . 

North  Butte . 

Republic  Iron  A  St.,  pfd. 
St.  Mary's  Min.  Land.... 
U.  S.  Red.  b  Ref.  pfd.... 


.June  20  $3.00  $  600,500 
June  22  16.00  1,600,000 
.June  95  0  021  26,000 

.July  2  1.26  477,226 

.July  2  1.60  150,000 

.June  30  0.40  345,600 

.June  26  0.60  120,000 

.July  10  3.00  300,000 

.July  2  1.00  149,054 

.  June  21  2.00  800.000 

..July  2  3.75  765,634 

.July  2  1.00  160,000 

.July  1  3.76  69,187 


Sales 

236,240 

94,800 

316 

8,766 

1,880 

7,060 

6,690 

11,500 


Name  of  Company. 

Amalgamated . 

Anaconda . 

Ballakalla  Mining . . . 
British  Col.  Copper. . 

Butte  Coalition . 

Cum.  Ely  Mining _ 

Greene  Gold . 

Greene  Gold  A  Sllvet 
Guggenheim  Exp.  Co 
Mines  Securities  .... 

Mitchell  Mining . 

Nev.  Utah  M.  A  S.  ... 

Niplssing  Mines . 

Tennessee  Copper. . . 
Union  Copper . 


Assessments. 


Utah  Apex 


Company. 


Dellnq.  Sale.  Amt. 


NEW  YORK  INDUSTRIALS. 

Am.  Smelting  A  Ref..  169\  16:1^1168) 
Am.SmeltlngARef.,Pt.  120  119  119< 

Bethlehem  Steel  .  31  29>ij  30) 

Colo.  Fuel  A  Iron .  64H  66)4:  61) 

FederalM.  AS.,?!*..  99);  98};  99) 

Inter.  Salt .  35};  34};  36) 

National  L»ad .  78};  76  77) 

National  Lead,  Pf*...  101?;  101  101) 

Pittsburg  Coal .  14’;  14  14 

Republic  I.  A  S .  29};  28  29) 

Republic  I.  A  S..  Pf...  104  103  103! 

Sl08s-Shefll‘»'d .  81?*  79};  80 

Tenn.  C.  A1 .  168  161};i  157) 

U.  S.  Red.  A  Ref .  40};  36  40; 

U.  S.  Red.  A  Ref.,  Pf..  83);!  78};  83 

U.  S.  Steel .  42  40}i  41: 

U.  S.  Steel.  Pf .  106?;  106};  106; 

Va.  Car.  Chem .  42  40  41 

Va.  Car.  Chem.,  Pf....  109  108  108 


Alameda,  Idaho .  June  11  July  9  $0.04 

Butler— Liberal,  Utah..  May  26  June  16  0  02 

Dobson  Pass,  Idaho . June  19  July  19  0.01 

Lower  Mammoth,  Utah,  June  16  July  31  0.06 

New  Era,  Cal . June  16  Aug.  1  0.02 

South  Eureka,  Cal . June  11  June  29  0.05 

Tetro,  Utah .  June  7  July  2  0.02 

Utah  A  Montana,  Utah,  June  4  July  4  O.OOJ 


The  New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  fine 
ounce;  the  London  quotation  Is  In  pence  per 
standard  ounce,  .925  fine. 


COPPER. 


LONDON. 


Tonopah  Stocks  June  6. 

(Revised  by  Weir  Bros.  A  Co.,  New  York.) 

Bid.  .\sked. 

Tonopah  Mine  of  Nevada .  19.00  19.60 

Tonopah  Montana  .  2.90  2.93 

Tonopah  Extension .  9.60  9.87 

Tonopah  Midway .  2.16  2.40 

Tonopah  West  End .  2.85  3.10 

Goldfield  Mining  Co . 46  .48}; 

Jumbo  Mining .  1.26  1.38 

Red  Top .  1.60 

Sandstorm . 76  .80 

Montgomery  Shoshone  Cons .  16.76  16.00 

Eclipse-Bullfrog . 95  1.03 

Denver-Bullfrog .  1.55  1.66 


9,334  Jan.... 

11,160  Feb..  . 
117,486  March 
27,319  April. 
10,230  May.. 
June. 
July. . 
Aug.. 
Sept.. 
Oct. .. 
Nov.. 
Dec... 


•  Ex.  dlv. 

These  stocks,  not  elsewhere  quoted,  had  the 
following  range  of  prices  during  the  week :  (New 
York)  Atlanta,  .21— .19*;;  Bamb.  Delamar,  6};— 6; 
Best  A  Belcher,  1.05;  Comstock,  .23 — .22;  Con. 
Cal.  A  Va.,  1.40 — 1.26;  Guanajuata,  6% — 6); ;  Little 
Bell.  14—13;  Mlcmac,  4?;— 4};;  St'd  Oil,  620—609. 
(Boston)  Ahnieek,  80 — 75;  Arlz.  Com’l,  47J — 44)!: 
Cal.  A  Pitts.,  30—27;  East  Butte.  10};— 10; 
Keweenaw,  12J— 12;  Lake  S.  A  Pitts.,  30—27}: 
Pitts.  A  Dul.,  19}— 18}:  Black  ML,  9}— 9>;;  Butte  A 
Lon.,  2};— 2>4';  Majestic.  IJ— 11;  Raven,  SJ;  Shaw- 
mut,  1?;— 1;  Superior  Cop.  li^;  Troy,  2V;— 2*;. 
Mont.  Sho.  Con.  (New),  16};— 16};. 


New  York  prices  are  In  cents  per  pound.  Elec¬ 
trolytic  quotations  are  for  cakes,  ingots  or  wire 
bars.  The  London  prices  are  in  pounds  sterling, 
per  long  ton  of  2,240  lb.,  standard  copper. 


St.  Louis.  June  6. 

Adams,  $0.40— $0  26;  American  Nettle,  $0.15— 
$0.10;  Center  Creek,  $2.20— $2.00;  Central  Coal  and 
Coke.  $62  00-$61.00:  Central  Coal  and  Coke,  pfd., 
$80.00— $70.00;  Central  Oil.  $60.00— $68.00;  Columbia. 
$5.00— $1.00;  Con.  Coal,  $30.00— $21  60;  Doe  Run  (old 
stock).  $325.00 -$300.00;  Granite  Blmetalic,  $0.25— 
$0.20;  St.  Joe  (old  stock),  $3*2.00— $31.00. 


TIN  IN  NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON 


Prices  are  In  cents  per  pound. 


COLORADO  SPRINGS. 


LEAD  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Prices  are  in  cents  per  pound.  The  London 
average  for  January,  1906.  was  £  16.850  per  long 
ton;  February,  £  16.031;  March,  £  16.922;  April, 
£16.869;  May,  £  16.726. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


PITTSBURG. 


New  York  and  St.  Louis  prices  are  In  cents  per 
pound.  The  London  prices  are  In  pounds  sterling 
per  long  ton  (2,240  lb.)  good  ordinary  brands. 


169); 

16:)}; 

168);  1 

120 

119 

119?;  1 

31 

29); 

30}; 

64?; 

66); 

BlHi 

994; 

98}; 

35}; 

34}; 

35};' 

78}; 

76 

77?; 

101?; 

101 

101?; 

14 

14 

29}; 

28 

29}, 

104 

103 

103?; 

SI}; 

79}; 

80); 

168 

161}; 

167}; 

40}; 

36 

40};, 

83); 

78}; 

83); 

42 

40  }i 

41}; 

1063; 

106}; 

106}; 

42 

40 

41 

109 

108 

108 

Crucible  Steel . 

13}; 

13}; 

13};! 

1,626 

Crucible  Steel,  Pd . 

80};. 

79};  1 

son 

1,032 

Harblson-Walker  Ref.. 

11 

11 

11 

70 

Ohio  Tonopah . 

.36 

.33 

.3:) 

1,700 

Tonopah  Ext . 

10); 

.10 

10 

Month. 

New  York. 

London. 

1906.  1906. 

1906.  1906. 

January . 

60.690  66.288 

27.930  30.113 

February . 

61.023  66.108 

28.047  30.464 

March . 

58.046  64.697 

26.794  29.854 

April . 

66.600  64.766 

26.108  29.984 

May . 

67.832  66.976 

26.664  30.968 

June . 

68.428  . 

26.910  . 

July . 

68.916  . 

27.163  . 

August . 

60.269  ..  .. 

27.822  . 

September . 

61.696  . 

28.628  . 

October . 

62.034  . 

28.637  . 

November . 

63.849  . 

20.493  . 

December . 

64.860  . 

29.977  . 

Year . 

60.362  . 

27.839  . 

Name  of  Company.  | 

High  j 

Low  j 

Clg. 

Sales. 

American  Cement . 

7AI 

7  1 

7); 

2  452 

Cambria  Steel . 

35 

ZiH 

34}; 

667 

General  Asphalt . 

1  9 

«}; 

9 

221 

Penn.  Steel,  pd . 

1  106 

106 

105 

39 

Philadelphia  Co . 

!  61 

60); 

61 

916 

Tonopah  Mining . 

i  19); 

19); 

19); 

838 

Month. 

1905.  1906.  ! 

'  Month. 

1905  1906. 

Jan . 

29.326  36.390 

July . 

31.760  . 

Feb . 

129.262  36.403 

August .... 

32.866  . 

March . 

29.623  36.662 

Sept . 

32.095  . 

April . 

30.526  38.900 

Oct . 

32.481  . 

May . 

30.049  43.313 

Nov . 

33.443, . 

June . 

30.329  .  1 

,  Dec . 

35.836 . 

Av.  year. 

31.358i . 

Month. 

1905.  1906. 

Month. 

1906.  1906. 

Jan . 

4.652  5.600 

July . 

4.624  . 

Feb . 

.  4.460  5.464 

Aug . 

4.666  . 

March.... 

.  4  470  6.360 

Sept . 

4.860  . 

April . 

.  4.600  5.404 

Oct . 

4.860  . 

May . 

.  4.600  6.685 

Nov . 

5.200  . 

June . 

.  4.600  . 

Dec . 

6.422  . 

Av.,year. 

4.707  . 

Name  of  Company. 

High 

Low 

Clg 

Sales 

Acacia . 

.US' 

11}; 

.na 

C.  C.  Con . 

.04); 

.04); 

.04?; 

Elkton . 

.46?; 

.43 

El  Paso . 

.46); 

.43); 

.46); 

Findlay . 

.77 

.73 

.77 

Isabella . 

.24 

.23); 

.24 

Mollle  Gibson . 

.'H}; 

.04}; 

.04^ 

Nevln . 

.03H 

.03); 

.03); 

Pharmacist . 

.04); 

.04); 

.04}; 

Portland . 

1.60 

1.49 

1.60 

Vindicator . 

.93 

.93 

.93 

Work . 

.10 

.10 

.10 

NEW 

OUK. 

1 

[  Electrolytic. 

Lake.  1 

1905. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

16.008 

18.310 

16.128 

18.416 

16.011 

17.869 

16.136 

18.116 

16.126 

18.361 

16.260 

18.641 

14.920 

18.376 

16.046 

18  688 

14.627 

18.467 

14.820 

18.724 

14.673 

14.813 

14.888 

15.005 

16.664 

16.726 

15.966 

16.978 

16.279 

16.332 

16.699 

16.768 

18.328 

18.398 

1  I5.590I  . 

15.6991  . 1 

Month. 

New  York. 

St.  Louis. 

Loudon. 

1906. 

1906. 

1905. 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Jan.... 

6.190 

6.487 

6.032 

6.337 

26.C62 

28.225 

Feb . . . 

6.139 

6.076 

5.989 

6.924 

24.594 

26.844 

Mar... 

6.067 

6.209 

5.917 

6.066 

23.825 

24.66;t 

April . . 

6.817 

6.078 

5.667 

6.931 

23.813 

26.781 

May. . . 

6.434 

6.997 

6.284 

6.846 

23.594 

27.000 

June .. 

6.190 

5.040 

23.876 

July  .. 

6.396 

6.247 

23.938 

Aug . . . 

6.706 

6.666 

24.676 

Sept... 

6.887 

6.737 

26.376 

Oct.... 

6.087 

6.934 

28.226 

Nov.... 

6.146 

6.984 

28.600 

Dec.... 

6.622 

6.374 

28.719 

Year. 

6.882 

6.730 

25.433 

Name  of  Company. 

High 

Low 

Clg 

Sales 

Best  A  Belcher . 

t.io 

1.06 

1.05 

lUO 

Caledonia . 

.69 

.44 

.69 

6,700 

Chollar . 

.20 

.13 

.20 

3,600 

Con.  Cal.  A  Va . 

U30 

1.05 

1.06 

2  600 

Crown  Point . 

.07 

.05 

.07 

600 

Gould  A  Curry .  .... 

.28 

.21 

.27 

1,600 

Hale  A  Norcross . 

1.30 

.90 

1.30 

900 

Mexican . 

1.10 

1.00 

1.00 

2,700 

Ophlr . 

4.76 

4.26 

4.76 

4,460 

Overman . 

.18 

.14 

.18 

1,900 

Potosl . 

.19 

.12 

.17 

2,100 

Savage . 

1.20 

.99 

1.20 

1,900 

Sierra  Nevada . 

.27 

.26 

.26 

1,300 

Standard  Con . 

8.00 

2.00 

2.00 

100 

Bullfrog  Mining . 

.66 

.62 

.52 

3,600 

Dlamondfield . 

.41 

.39 

.39 

16,700 

Jim  Butler . 

1.36 

1.30 

1.30 

6,000 

Kendall . 

.80 

.67 

.67 

1  000 

MacNamara . 

.91 

.86 

.88 

20,700 

Manhattan  Dexter . 

.80 

.76 

.80 

4,200 

North  Star . 

.49 

.46 

.47 

2  300 

Original  Bullfrog . 

.19 

.18 

.19 

3,000 

Tonopah  Belmont  .  ... 

6.60 

5.60 

6.60 

700 

■Adventure . 

«}; 

6 

6),1 

360 

Allouez . 

38}; 

38 

38V 

766 

.American  Zinc . 

9'.. 

9}; 

9S 

100 

Atlantic . 

13}; 

11  ?; 

13  V 

2,990 

Bingham . 

34?; 

33); 

34  V 

1,480 

Boston  Consolidated. . 

29); 

25}; 

29’, 

16,288 

•Calumet  A  .Arizona.. 

117); 

114}; 

114); 

498 

•Calumet  A  Hecla.... 

690 

685 

690 

67 

Centennial . 

24 

21?; 

23V 

1,566 

Copper  Range . 

79}; 

76 

78V 

6,044 

Daly- West . 

17  S 

16); 

17 

706 

Franklin . 

18}; 

18 

18}; 

1,860 

Granby . 

13 

12}; 

12  V 

305 

Greene  Consolidated.. 

26}; 

24 

26 

39,098 

Isle  Royal . 

20 

19); 

20 

270 

Mass . 

7?; 

1  7V 

400 

Michigan . 

13 

12}; 

13 

496 

Mohawk . 

i  67 

66); 

67 

1.916 

Mont.  Coal  ACoke  rets. 

1  z% 

za 

3V 

3,997 

Nevada . 

18}* 

18 

18V 

760 

North  Butte . 

93); 

91V 

93 

6  038 

Old  Dominion . 

43 

41 

43 

966 

Osceola . 

111?; 

110 

111 

1  878 

Parrot . 

28’; 

27V 

28V 

!  814 

Quincy . 

100 

100 

100 

59 

Rhode  Island . 

6?; 

5 

1  6}; 

i  3,831 

Shannon . 

9 

8V 

!  8}, 

607 

Tamarack . 

102 

100 

{  100 

72 

Tecumseh . 

12?; 

11 V 

11 V 

1,780 

Trinity . 

9?; 

9 

1  9V 

1,607 

United  Copper,  com . . 

64}; 

63}; 

1  64)4 

6,266 

U.  S.  Oil . 

12 

12 

12 

250 

U.  8.  Smg.  A  R“f . 

60 

67  V 

1  69  V 

5,811 

U.  S.  Smg.  A  Ref.,  pfd. 

46?; 

46 

1  46?; 

1,995 

Utah  Copper . 

63}; 

61); 

1  62  V 

3,665 

Victoria . 

7); 

7v 

650 

Winona . 

1  8 

7>; 

:  8 

197 

Wolverine . 

1  137 

135 

I  136V 

85 

